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advertising  Multiplies  Bristol-Myers 
Sales;  Use  of  Dailies  Expands 

$3,000,000  Volume  Achieved  in  Non- Advertising  Regime  Swells  to  More 
Than  $14,000,000  for  1936 — $700,000  Spent  in  Newspapers 


ONLY  for  the  last  third  of  its  50-  By  ROBERT  S.  MANN  for  half  a  dozen  of  its  products.  Its 

year  business  career  has  the  magazine  expenditures  have  averaged 

Biitol-Myers  Company  been  an  ad-  Advertising  figures  recently  made  creased  in  all  the  media  in  1937.  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year  for 
vertiser.  In  its  public  show  that  in  1936  the  Bristol-  Bristol-Myers  is  frequently  spoken  several  years,  working  up  to  $1,421,000 

H  first  33  years,  Myers  expenditures  in  the  three  prin-  of  as  purely  a  magazine  advertiser,  in  1935,  and  in  1936  taking  a  big  leap 
operating  as  an  cipal  media  were  higher  than  ever  It  is  true  that  the  company  has  been  forward  to  $2,390,000. 
ethical  drug  before.  Mr.  Bristol  said  these  ex-  an  outstanding  user  of  magazine  But  the  fact  that  Bristol-Myers  is 
house,  it  estab-  penditures  will  be  materially  in-  space,  running  consistent  campaigns  the  fifth  largest  magazine  advertiser 
1  i  s  h  e  d  an  en¬ 
viable  reputation 
among  medical 
men  and  phar¬ 
macists,  and  built 
up  annual  sales 
volume  to  around 
$3,000,000.  In  the 
advertising  pe- 
Ln  H.  Bsistoi.  riod  that  has  fol¬ 
lowed,  on  the 
I  other  hand,  it  has  established  nation¬ 
wide  reputations  for  its  principal 


lat  this  medarn  dantal  reutina  halp  kaap  your 
gum,  haalthy  — your  taath  •porfcling  whita 


products,  and  has  extended  sales  vol- 


TO  IPANA  AND  MASSAGE 


ume  to  around  $14,000,000  for  1936. 

That  record  was  established  despite 
the  intervention  of  the  nation’s  worst 
depression.  At  no  time  in  the  depres¬ 
sion  period  did  earnings  fail  to  exceed 


the  ^  mark,  although  moderate  de¬ 
clines  did  follow  the  peak  year  of  1931. 
For  1936  net  earnings  after  taxes  were 
than  35  per  cent 


teeth.  Gradually 


rulatioa  qutckaat.  They  grew  fu 
They  becoeite  haalthiev.  more  abta  t 
lift  dental  dteecdere. 

Chai^  to  Ipana  and  maaMge,  >< 
Adopt  this  oral  health  rouiuie  and  i 


W75^51.26. 
ahead  of  1929  and  half-way  back  to 
the  1931  peak. 

Since  the  bottom  of  the  depression, 
sales  volume  has  risen  62%  or  more, 
according  to  forecasts  of  the  1936  re¬ 
port  The  year  1936  was  approxi- 
Mtely  15%  of  1935  in  volume. 

In  view  of  all  this,  Bristol-Myers 
has  good  reason  to  thank  its  stars, 
felt,  that  it  had  advertising  as  a  motive 
power  when  the  depression  arrived; 
acond,  that  it  did  not  close  the  throt¬ 
tle  on  its  advertising  engine  when 
public  purchasing  power  waned  and 
Isles  began  to  decline. 

!  Lee  H.  Bristol,  vice-president, 
ipves  advertising  an  important  share 


UaauUy.  however,  ii'a  imi  ■■ather 
of  gme  robtsed  of 
aofl4bod  awi)«a.  •  / 


«f  the  credit  for  the  company’s 
•uazing  growth.  In  an  interview  this 
*«*k,  he  pointed  out  that  in  the  dark- 
part  of  the  depression  the  com- 
Pffly  increased  its  advertising  by  a 
quarter-million  dollars  —  a  quarter- 
“tdlion  that  did  double  duty  because 


of  the  shrinkage  of  competitors’  ad- 
**rtising  at  the  same  time.  The  in- 
®u>se  did  not  turn  the  tide  of  the 
Outline,  but  helped  to  strengthen  the 
^pany  s  competitive  pjosition,  with 
benefits  that  are  still  being  felt. 

As  one  indication  of  this,  Mr.  Bris¬ 
tol  said  his  reports  indicated  that 
toothpaste,  the  company’s  best 
tofiiwg  product,  now  accounts  for  16% 
■  the  dollar  volume  in  the  dentifrice 
®3rket--morc  than  any  other  tooth- 
or  tooth  fiowder. 


Typical  Brislol-Myers  advertising  from  current  campaigns.  Above,  Ipana  copy 
appearing  in  forthcoming  issues  of  American  Weekly  and  This  Week.  Below, 
Sal  Hepatica  copy  scheduled  for  newspapers  Feb.  24. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  6,  1937 


was  the  natural  following  question.  The  Bristol-Myers  venture  into  ad- 
••nie  use  of  newspapers,”  he  ex-  vertising,  in  1921,  was  preened  by 
plained,  “is  based  in  our  operations 
on  the  economy  of  the  buy— which 

in  practice  means  largely  the  use  of  John  R.  Myers  (Clmton  Phar^M 
big  circulations  at  low  miUine  rates. 

Our  business  depends  on  mass  dis-  tors  at  Clmton,  N.  Y.),  the  firm  h 
tribution-the  sale  of  goods  in  small  develop.^ 

units  to  miUions  of  buyers.  So  we  At  one  time  it  had  2,0M  Products  or 
seek  mass  circulations.  «“re,  but  ite  only  “dver^g  had 

“Milline  rate  is  not  the  whole  story,  medical  and  drug  trade 

however.  We  study  the  market  ^  t  ^.u  r 

potential  also,  and  consider  the  mil-  ^  In  preparation  for  the  new  poh^, 
line  rate  in  relation  to  the  quantity  hundr^  of  smaU-volume  products 
of  our  goods  that  the  market  might  were  drop^,  ^d  a^ntion  conMn- 
reasonably  be  expected  to  absorb.  trated  on  those  that  offered 

j  ,  merchandising  possibuities.  Of  these 

For  our  various  the  most  important  was  Sal  Hepatica, 

frontier,  so  to  speak,  beyond  which  ^  laxative,  which  contributed  heavily 
we  wiU  not  ^o.  The  frontier  Ime  we  ^  ^ 

base  on  the  advertismg  rate  m  rela-  ,  u  u*  *  •* 

tion  to  the  market  potential.  As  we  The  company  ^  brou^t  out  its 
approach  the  frontier  we  consider  the  new  tnothpaste,  Ipana,  md  by  five 
economy  of  the  individual  pubUca-  years  of  effort  won  it  wide^t^u- 
tion,  and  beyond  the  frontier  we  do  tion  imd  a  sides  volume  of  $1M,000  a 

not  buy  space.  w 

..r  11  u  Kona  had  possibilities  of  being  a  best- 

seller,  and  were  ready  to  back  their 
never  stopped  pushmg  the  frontier  with  cash.  As  a  matter  of 

ahead  for  any  of  our  products  Con-  ^  necessary  was  surpris- 

Mdermg  only  the  products  that  ^  J*  responded  im- 

m  newspapers,  our  meves^  “ m^ately.  Today  Ipana  is  the  big- 
of  newspaper  space  yew  ww  ^ 

greater  m  percentage  than  our  m-  ®  ^  ,  ,  n  „  i  »» 

crease  in  xise  of  any  other  medium.  I*' 

We  used  more  newspapers  and  more  has  bought  a  varied  of  producte 
than  in  19:«  to  round  out  its  Ime.  In  1928  it  took 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 

Feb.  8-10 — Midwest  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  Hotel 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Feb.  12-13— South  Dakota 
Press  Assn,  mid-winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Sioux  Falls. 

Feb.  IS — Northwest  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Feb.  15 — New  Elngland  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Assn.,  Parker  House,  Boston. 

Feb.  16-17 — Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn,  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

Feb.  17-20  — Georgia  Press 
Institute  tenth  annual  session, 
Atiiens,  Ga. 

Feb.  18-20  —  Nebraska  Press 
Assn.,  Lincoln  Hotel,  Neb. 

Feb.  19— Indiana  Weekly 
Press  Assn.,  Spink  Arms  Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 

Feb.  22.23 — MacDonald  Want 
Ad  Clinic  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago. 

Feb.  24 — Assn,  of  Newsprint 
Manufacturers  of  the  U.  S.. 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  N.  Y. 


AYLESWORTH  JOIN! 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


Former  President  of  the  N.B.C.  ^  Kept 
Director  of  R-K-O  to  Bstoaii 
Member  of  Chain  Manage* 

ment  on  March  1  .  c  n 


Merlin  H.  Aylesworth,  for  ten  yen. 


president  of  the  National  Broad^ 
ing  Company  and  later  chairman  4 
the  board  of  the  ' 


insertions  than  in  1935.  «  ^oona  om  iis  ime.  in  looa  |  , 

IP.,. 

f'O,  in  1«1  figh,  U,  hold  .»•  pre»n. 


Radio  -  Keith  - 
Orpheum  Corpo¬ 
ration,  has  been 
added  to  the 
general  manage- 
ment  of  the 
Scripps  -  Howard 
newspaper  chain. 

Hie  announce¬ 
ment  said  only 
that  Mr.  Ayles¬ 
worth  would  as¬ 
sociate  himself 
with  Robert  P.  M.  H.  Ayumm 
Scripps,  Roy  W. 

HowaiYl,  William  W.  Hawkins,  Georp 
B.  Parker,  William  G.  Chandln,  Job 
H.  Sorrells  and  Paul  Patteraw  a 
March  1. 

One  report  was  that  because  of  th 
wide  experience  of  Mr.  Ayleswrt 
in  the  field  of  radio  he  would  tun 
his  energy  in  that  direction  throng 
the  four  Scripps-Howard  statiau 
Another  printed  accoimt  said  that  h 
would  not  work  in  radio  but  woolc 


naners  onlv  suDolementary.  Now  the  ...  can  ngm  to  noia  our  pre^ni  cuaiu...-  vvould  not  work  in  radio  but  wouk 

newsoaners  have  nlgn  become  a  major  **  bought  WiUiam  Pet^man,  Inc.,  g^s  agamst  the  inroads  of  competitors  be  in  the  advertising  departnent 

medium  for  loana  maker  of  msecticides,  and  also  took  busy  y^jth  their  own  campaigns.  Ad-  Neither  report  was  confirmed  no 

medium  tor  ipana.  Vitalis,  hair  preparation,  from  Lewis  vertising  is  necessary  for  each  of  denied. 

“Vitolis  1^  grown  to  its  preset  Brothers,  Inc.  these  purposes.  Eight  months  after  Mr.  Ayleswoilii 

T*  ^  Mum  deodorant  came  into  the  fold  “The  constant  procession  of  baby  resigned  as  president  of  the  Natuna 

tol933,andMi„ltR«bml934.  Lat-  mean,  that  BtScaatlng  Compaa,  h.  p. 


and  was  i  ^  9939  >TVg  est  acquisition  was  Rubberset  Com-  every  year  the  advertiser  has  a  new  up  his  positions  as  vice-chaimum  anc 

In  2.1  nPWOTianers  shaving  brushes  and  g^t  of  prospects  who  have  never  read  director.  It  was  subsequently  Icanec 

Vitalist  list  grew  to  newspapers  .  .  huninnss  in  u:.  — u. 


in  21  nitip«-  WP  added  maiM^es  brushes.  Beside  its  business  in  his  advertising,  while  every  year  some  that  he  would  direct  the  reorgania- 

for  nation^  coverage  and  ^Snued  States,  Bristol-Myera  has  o£  the  old  customers  are  gone.  Every  tion  of  the  bankrupt  Radio-Keith- 

♦n  nourenamr  Hot  Tjjot  vpar  Subsidiaries  m  Canada,  Australia,  one  must  count  on  losmg  Orpheum  Corp.  Mr.  Aylesworth  ak 

^  ^  ^uicnanprc  ^  England  and  South  Africa,  and  sells  ^  certain  number  of  customers  to  following  the  announcement  ci  hi 

It  appe  m  pape  .  products  in  many  countries.  rival  advertisers.  affiliation  with  the  Scripps-Howarc 


It  appe  .  j  .  its  products  in  many  countries.  rival  advertisers.  affiliation  with  the  Scripps-Howarc 

•  “Sal  began  its  advertismg  principal  products  has  “i  amazed  every  day  at  the  chain  that  he  was  both  “pleased  anc 

m  radio  and  newspa^rs,  ^d  advertising  plan,  which  is  number  of  advertisers  who  have  no  honored  in  allying  myself  with  th« 

touM  to  use  them.  Mum  smee  19»  ^  continual  scrutiny.  idea  of  what  is  happening  among  their  men,  many  of  whom  have  long  bee 

Mr.  Bristol’s  keen  interest  in  ad-  ertomere  How  STone  set  4  ap-  my  friends.” 
m  me  grainy  secuons.  vertising  has  led  him  into  an  active  propriation  intelligently  unless  he  n 

lye  use  aU  the  iMdmg  adverting  in  the  work  of  the  Association  of  studies  his  customers— by  question-  t  UtU  SU-DoUJnerS  DOT 

media,  of  courre.  They  all  have  dif-  i^iational  Advertisers,  of  which  he  has  naire  or  by  some  other  method — and  ^ 

ferent  merits.  I  thmk  newspapers  are  been  both  president  and  chairman  of  determines  rates  of  customer  mortal-  t^CportCrS  rr  tlnOUt  LOnli 

worrying  too  much  about  the  compe-  die  board.  He  is  now  a  member  of  j^y?  One  needs  to  determine  how  An  energetic  publicity  agent  fron 


unuw  m  use  uiem  x«,uix  sxx.«=  under  continual  scrutiny 

has  ^n  consistently  and  mcreasmgly  Bristol’s  keen  int 

in  the  gravure  sections.  ha«  1«1  him  in 


worrying  too  much  about  the  compe-  die  board.  He  is  now  a  member  of  j^y?  One  needs  to  determine  how  An  energetic  publicity  agent  fra 
tition  of  radio.  the  A.  N,  A.  board  and  a  trustee  of  much  he  can  afford  to  spend  in  creat-  Chicago  is  now  busy  in  Flint,  Midi 

"Newspapers  have  elements  not  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation,  big  a  new  customer — and  that  may  trying  to  wipe  out  the  unfavorab! 
found  in  any  other  medium.  With  Surveying  the  general  business  situ-  be  surprisingly  large.  Only  then  can  impression  gained  last  weekend  wb* 
their  last-minute  closing  dates,  they  ation,  he  sees  1937  bringing  an  in-  one  determine  how  much  advertising  General  Motors  sit-down  strikers  i 
have  flexibility  of  time,  and  with  their  tensified  need  for  new  business.  With  he  will  do.  'There’s  not  one  thing  Fisdier  Body  Plant  No.  1,  barred  new 


localized  circulations,  they  have  flex-  heavier  taxes  in  prospect,  and  with  that  is  static  about  advertising.”  paper  reporters  not  members  of  tb 
ibility  of  coverage.  They  have  the  margins  narrowing  as  expenses  rise,  American  Newspaper  Guild 

quality  of  spot  news,  which  lends  greater  sales  volume  is  the  only  Russell  B.  Porter,  sent  to  Flint  b; 

itself  to  announcements.  An  adver-  answer.  And  that  means  more  adver-  GETS  PERMISSION  TO  MOVE  York  Times,  wired  that  o« 

tiscr  can  take  advantage  of  that  qual-  tising,  he  said  this  week.  u  guards,  armed  with  blackjads 

ity  by  using  announcement  copy,  as  “Hiere  are  only  three  ways  we  na-  The  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  News  has  ^he  “information  window”  entrana 
we  did  once  with  the  headline,  tional  advertisers  can  increase  our  received  permii^on  from  the  Federal  portion  of  the  plant  occupia 

‘Seattle,  wake  up  your  gums!’  In  business,”  he  explained.  “We  can  Radio  Commission  to  move  tl»  WISN  by  the  strikers,  said,  “We  don’t  inter- 

other  cities,  of  course,  the  heading  create  new  customers,  we  can  develop  transmitter  and  erect  a  vertical  an-  view  no  un-union  men.  You  can  ite: 

was  changed  to  name  the  city.  new  uses  for  some  products,  and  we  tenna.  on  the  steps  or  go  out  in  the  pickt 

“Advertising  in  general  has  been  _ _  shanty,  but  you  can’t  come  in  ^ 


an  all-important  part  of  our  business 
success.  You  have  to  have  a  good 
product  and  sound  sales  policies, 
for  unless  the  product  will  bring 
repeat  orders  the  cleverest  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  world  can’t  be  profitable. 

“After  that  you  need  both  good 
advertising  copy  and  sufficient  weight 
of  advertising.  Frankly,  I  am  not  sure 
just  what  their  relative  values  are. 
You  need  to  spend  both  wisely  and 
sufficiently.  I’ve  known  cases  of  ad¬ 
vertising  failure  due  to  lack  of  cour¬ 
age  to  spend  sufficiently.  Perhaps  a 
niggardly  board  of  directors  held 
down  appropriations.  Or  perhaps  the 
top  executive  was  not  advertising- 
minded.  In  any  event  there  was  not 
enough  weight  of  advertising  to  win 
that  franchise  with  the  public  for 
which  national  advertisers  spend  their 
money.” 
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on  the  steps  or  go  out  in  the  picM 
shanty,  but  you  can’t  come  in  ^1 
Heywood  Broun,  ANG 
said  the  guild  has  never  asked  nql 
labor  group  to  bar  non-guild 
bers.  The  guild  does  not  advise  othej 
unions  on  their  press  relations,  Brow 
said,  adding  that  the  “practice  (d  p» 
ing  and  choosing  may  be  a  misti 
policy,  but  it  is  by  no  stretch  of 
guage  a  violation  of  free 
Carl  Hessler,  Chicago  publkirt  ®’ 
rived  in  Flint  Sunday  to  strsi^"" 
out  the  difficulties  arising  from 
discrimination  against  non-guild 
but  admitted  it  might  not  be  po 
to  change  the  strikers’  attitude. 


REPRESENTATIVE  SALESMAN 

George  S.  Harshberger,  for^ 
with  the  Pacific  Coast  office  ^  i 
Pabco  Company,  has  been  addw  • 
the  sales  staff  of  West-HoUiW' 
Mogensen,  representatives. 
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THRILLS.  RIGORS  OF  FLOOD  COVERAGE 

Reporters  Marooned  in  Disabled  Boats,  Some  Sent  Home  with  Pneumonia — Louisville  Dailies 
Printed  in  Weeklies*  Plants — Many  Dailies  and  Weeklies  Still  Suspended 


\S  newspajjers  in  the  flood  area  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  strug- 
M  out  of  the  nation’s  worst  catas- 
newspapers  from  coast  to 
j^’came  through  voluntarily  this 
^  with  offers  of  aid  for  the  stricken 
li^j^eds  of  thousands  of  people, 
jthnost  every  daily  and  weekly  in 
^  area  was  forced  to  suspend  pub- 
yphon  because  of  flooded  plants  or 
1^  of  power  and  although  a  few  are 
in  plants  in  nearby  towns 
as  if  it  will  be  weeks  before 
j  the  newspaper  presses  are  rolling 
gaee  again.  Meanwhile  those  papers 
^  in  operation  have  been  bending 
ffgy  effort  to  help  the  stricken  popu- 
lige. 

Whereas  the  first  week  of  the  flood 
m  marked  by  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fjson  in  newspaper  and  press  asso- 
fifriAn  offices  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  information  or  men  in  or 
out  of  the  flooded  zones,  the  second 
iitA  has  been  highlighted  by  endless 
effort  and  comparatively  smooth  op- 
ention.  Radio  has  played  a  tremen¬ 
dous  part  in  communications  and  the 
dd  Morse  circuits  have  virtually  sup¬ 
planted  the  new  high  sp^  printer 
systems  of  the  press  associations. 
Newsmen  and  photographers  are 
in  every  strategic  position 
now  and  although  messages  some- 
tiines  have  to  go  thousands  of  miles 
out  of  their  way,  there  is  almost  con¬ 
tinual  commvmication.  And  mixed 
in  with  the  reports  of  heroism  on  the 
put  of  newsmen  are  stories  of  them 
being  shipped  home  with  pneumonia, 
or  escaping  death  when  their  boats 
were  snagged  on  submerged  struc¬ 
tures. 

Columnists  and  syndicate  writers 
have  gone  into  the  area  to  see  the 
disaster  with  their  own  eyes. 

TVpically  descriptive  of  conditions 
in  and  around  Louisville,  one  of  the 
hardest  hit  areas,  is  a  message  from 
hul  Hughes,  reporter  for  Louisville 
Times  and  Editor  &  Publisher  corre¬ 
spondent  in  that  district;  “Back  in 
circulation  after  a  week’s  tossing 
•bout  in  a  hectic,  militarized  and 
flooded  town,  I  am  sending  what  I 
watt  could  find.  Facilities  are  still  meager, 
'*be  tran^wrtation  mostly  by  leg  over  pon- 
b  toons  and  pitted  streets  and  to  the 
newa  !  tune  of  scores  of  basement  pumps, 
of  tb4  etc.” 


come  out  of  the  area.  In  the  city 
there  was  virtually  a  complete  break¬ 
down  of  all  electric  light,  power,  heat, 
water,  telephone  and  transportation 
services  with  the  water  at  57.1  feet — 
ten  feet  above  the  previous  high  flood 
record. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  Jan.  24,  Barry 
Bingham,  publisher,  and  Mark  Eth¬ 
ridge,  general  manager  of  the  two 
papers,  stopped  publication  in  order  to 
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Shortly  afterward,  Frank  L.  Parsons, 
traffic  engineer  in  the  Louisville  office 
of  Associated  Press,  arrived  to  op¬ 
erate  a  special  Morse  wire  direct  into 
the  Louisville  office  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times. 

With  Parsons  were  Cary  Robert¬ 
son,  Sunday  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Journal,  and  Mrs.  Robertson.  On 
their  heels  came  four  men  from  the 
composing  room  of  the  two  Louisville 


Lamps  and  candles 
replaced  electric 
lights  and  Morse 
keys  filled  in  for 
teletypes  as  the 
Lonisville  AF  bu¬ 
reau  carried  on  dur¬ 
ing  the  flood.  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Neil,  of  the 
New  York  office,  is 
at  the  extreme  right 
and  behind  Neil  is 
S.  V.  Styles,  chief 
of  bureau. 


Photo  shows  Mar¬ 
garet  Bourke-White 
ready  to  photo¬ 
graph  Elditor  Tom 
Wallace  of  Louis- 
ville  Times  as  he 
lies  asleep  in  his 
office  during  flood. 


Reports  of  censorship  in  Louisville 
*ere  sent  through  at  the  first  of  last 
*edt.  Although  authorities  insisted 
tbit  there  had  been  virtually  no 
•bownings  in  the  inimdated  areas,  two 
AsKwiated  Press  photographers,  Mur- 
fiy  Becker  and  Harry  Harris,  found 
bolts  imloading  cargoes  of  dead  near 

•  pontoon  bridge.  Police  and  soldiers 
*we  reported  to  have  rushed  the  two 
■“ffieir  flashlight  bulbs  went  off, 
“Watening  to  smash  their  cameras, 
“ob  got  one  picture  but  could  not 
*|w»ine  how  many  bodies  were  in 
w  boats.  Another  photographer, 
"liter  C.  Bingham  of  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
went^  News  was  seized  by  a  group 

*  Polic«nen  on  Sunday  when  he  took 
I  picture  of  refugees  making  their 
"ly  across  a  pontoon  bridge  from  the 
*^town  area  of  Louisville  to 

hj^ands.  He  was  later  released 
bis  camera  returned  when  the 
™btary  had  been  notified.  Aside 
that  there  have  been  no  reports 
”  restraints  on  newsmen. 

The  story  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
ounial  and  Times  in  their  struggle 
® .  ®*lstence  and  the  use  of  their 
ridio  station  WHAS  for  reUef  work 
probably  the  most  exciting  that  has 


relieve  the  burden  placed  on  the 
Louisville  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 

At  9  o’clock  Sunday  night,  Robert 
L.  Riggs,  night  city  editor  of  the 
Coiu-ier  -  Journal,  and  George  J. 
Michler,  Jr.,  state  editor,  were  in  the 
Michler  home  in  St.  Matthews,  a 
suburb  of  Louisville.  They  were  high 
and  dry,  safe  from  the  flood,  but  \m- 
able  to  get  through  the  downtown 
streets  to  the  paper’s  plant. 

A  brief  telephone  message  from  Wil¬ 
bur  B.  Cogshall,  news  editor,  in¬ 
structed  them  to  go  to  Shelbyville, 
40  miles  eastward  over  ice  and  water- 
covered  detours,  and  put  out  an 
emeregney  edition  for  Monday. 

At  11:30  o’clock  Sunday  night 
Michler  and  Riggs  arrived  in  Shelby¬ 
ville.  There  they  found  the  staffs  of 
two  weekly  papers,  the  Shelby  News 
and  Shelby  Sentinel,  ready  to  help. 


Boston  American 
plane  about  to  car¬ 
ry  serum  for  flood 
refugees  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Alan  Frazer, 
reporter,  and  Pilot 
Carles  S.  Swain 
(right)  as  they  load 
the  packages  of 


papers.  They  were  V.  L.  Dobbins, 
G.  A.  Kitchen,  Robert  Allison  and 
Charles  Brown. 

Soon  after  midnight.  Parsons  opened 
his  wire  to  Louisville,  and  News  Edi¬ 
tor  Cogshall  began  sending  to  Shelby¬ 
ville  the  news  for  which  Louisville 
residents  were  eager.  By  that  time, 
all  electric  current  had  been  shut  off 
in  Louisville,  and  the  city  was  wild 
with  rumors. 

The  radio  station,  WHAS,  was  still 
on  the  air,  but  there  was  no  current 
in  homes  to  operate  the  receiving  sets. 

Each  Shelbyville  paper  has  one 
Linotype.  On  those  two  machines 
was  set  enough  news  to  fill  one  full 
page  of  a  four-page  paper.  The  back 
page  was  devoted  to  an  18-point 
office  ad  telling  about  the  flood  edi¬ 
tion.  The  two  inside  papers  were 
blank. 


On  the  press  of  the  Shelby  Sentinel, 
the  papers  began  to  roll  about  7 
o’clock  Monday  morning. 

A  press  run  of  less  than  5,000  was 
rushed  by  truck  into  Louisville,  the 
circulation  crews  operating  under 
command  of  Ralph  Harmon,  territory 
manager  for  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Times  at  Danville,  Ky.  Harmon,  27 
years  old,  was  appointed  flood  emer¬ 
gency  circulation  manager  by  Jasper 
Rison,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Times  and  Courier-Journal.  Rison 
was  marooned  in  the  main  office  of  the 
two  papers  in  Louisville  on  Sunday 
with  C.  L.  Waldron,  crew  manager  of 
the  circulation  mail  solicitors.  Those 
few  persons  in  Louisville  who  were 
able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  first  issue 
of  the  flood  edition  shared  it  with 
their  neighbors,  pasted  it  on  store 
windows,  or  read  it  by  flashlight  in 
refugee  centers. 

On  Monday  night,  the  Shelbyville 
delegation  increased  its  output  to  two 
full  pages  of  news,  one  page  of  18- 
point  editorial  intended  to  cheer  the 
residents  of  Louisville,  and  one  blank 
page. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  the  flood  edi¬ 
tion  imder  command  of  Riggs  as  news 
editor  and  Michler  as  business  man¬ 
ager  moved  to  Lexington  into  the 
plant  of  the  Lexington  Leader.  There 
it  was  joined  by  several  more  men 
from  the  news,  mechanical  and  cir¬ 
culation  staffs. 

On  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day  mornings,  ^e  flood  effition  con¬ 
tained  six  full  pages.  Beginning  with 
a  press  run  of  50,000,  it  incres^ed  to 
100,000. 

During  the  early  life  of  the  flood 
edition,  Riggs  and  Michler,  the  original 
members  of  the  staff,  held  an  election. 
Riggs  was  made  news  editor  and 
Michler  business  manager.  The  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  of  the  emergency  publica¬ 
tion  had  become  so  extensive  that  it 
was  necessary  for  one  man  to  devote 
his  entire  attention  to  them. 

These  editions  were  printed  imder 
the  greatest  difficulty  and  no  adver¬ 
tisements  were  accepted  except  those 
carrsdng  necessary  public  information. 

Ray  Kahl,  27,  operating  trucks  for 
the  Louisville  papers  on  contract 
drove  for  18  hours  steady  covering 
650  miles  with  the  papers  through 
Cincinnati  to  Sou^ern  Indiana. 
Brewer,  another  driver,  drove  500 
miles  into  Southern  Kentucky. 

The  radio  station  set  a  record  of 
18714  hours  of  continuous  operation. 
When  electric  power  went  off  battery 
power  was  supplied  and  messages 
were  rebroadcast  over  WSM  in  Nash¬ 
ville  and  later  over  16  other  stations. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
continue  publication  in  Lexington  for 
about  two  weeks  more  and  meanwhile 
various  staff  members  in  Louisville 
have  been  enlisted  voluntarily  in  the 
rescue  and  rehabilitation  work  there. 

Besides  aiding  the  Louisville  papers 
in  putting  out  their  papers  the  Lex¬ 
ington  Leader  also  assisted  the  Frank¬ 
fort  State  Journal  which  wras  forced 
to  suspend  for  several  days.  The 
Leader  sent  gasoline  heaters  to  Frank¬ 
fort  to  enable  the  State  Journal  to 
operate  its  tsrpesetting  machines  and 
resume  pubUcation  after  the  water 
receded. 

At  Maysville,  Ky.,  the  Daily  Inde¬ 
pendent  suspended  when  its  plant  was 
flooded,  but  the  city’s  other  paper. 
Public  Ledger,  was  on  hi^ier  ground 
and  continued  to  publish. 

Other  Kentucky  papers  forced  to 
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suspend  for  several  days  were  the  autos  ready  to  respond  to  any  calls  ing  from  exposure.  Charles  E.  Blake  New  York  from  somewhere  m. 

Ashland  Daily  Independent,  Paducah  in  remote  districts  for  emergencies.  and  Tom  Wilhelm  of  the  American  French  Lick,  said  the  Coast  Gian 

Sun-Democrat  and  a  number  of  Every  day  the  Cincinnati  Times  returned  by  plane  late  last  week.  The  boat  in  which  he  had  lieen  travdiM 
weeklies.  Star,  Post  and  Enquirer  printed  front  former  was  brought  back  from  Louis-  toward  Louisville  had  hit  a  ^ 

The  Associated  Press  bureau  in  the  page  boxes  urging  residents  to  boil  ville,  while  the  latter  had  been  as-  merged  roof  or  chimney  near  Altot 


NLRI 


Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times 
building  was  forced  to  operate  by 
candlelight.  All  wire  communication 
with  the  23  member  Kentucky  papers 
outside  Louisville  was  severed  and 


water,  etc.  At  the  height  of  the  flood. 
Enquirer  executives  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  print  in  Dayton.  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  wires  and  teletype  machines 
and  a  special  train  to  move  the  per- 


signed  to  the  Shawneetown  area. 


According  to  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  from  Louisville, 
Jan.  30,  a  Louisville  Courier  Journal 


Ind.  He  and  the  crew  were  rescue 
by  a  farmer  in  a  canoe.  Then  foi. 
lowed  a  three  mile  ride  on  mule  bad 
to  where  a  car  could  be  obtained. 
“Since  it  was  only  50  miles 


those  that  could  be  reached  were  sonnel  were  cancelled  when  the  water  reporter  won  the  title  of  the  Derby  French  Lick  and  a  bath,  Mr. 


taken  over  by  the  Indianapolis  bureau 
which  rapidly  became  the  focal  point 
for  all  press  associations. 

Members  of  the  AP  Louisville  staff 
under  S.  V.  Stiles  worked  nearly  20 
hours  a  day  and  slept  on  benches  and 
desks  in  the  office.  Edward  J.  Neil 
of  the  New  York  office  arrived  last 
week  to  assist,  and  Sam  P.  Ochiltree 
of  the  Chicago  bureau  who  was  ma¬ 
rooned  there  while  on  a  visit  also 
joined  the  staff  for  emergency  ser¬ 
vice.  Tony  Bombom  of  Chicago,  Wal¬ 
lace  Cruger  of  Pittsburgh  and  John 
Puslis  of  Chicago  arrived  with  a  port¬ 
able  Wirephoto  machine  to  develop 
and  send  pictures.  AP  editorial  men 
on  the  job  there  included:  Justin  R. 
Anderson,  Harry  C.  Burkhalter,  Alex 
McNeil,  Dwight  L.  Pitkin  and  Dillard 
Stokes.  Traffic  department  under 
Joseph  C.  Muench,  indued:  Sam  P. 
Crenshaw,  Keith  Damon,  F.  J.  Hicks, 
Louis  H.  Johns,  Jr.,  Charles  W.  Neu- 
rath,  Elmer  Numaim  and  Vernon 
Roberts. 

The  Frankfort  AP  staff,  William  F. 
Arbogast  and  Charles  M.  Guthrie  cov¬ 
ered  the  flood  and  prison  riot  there 
and  when  imable  to  contact  Louis¬ 
ville  reported  to  Indianapolis. 

Visiting  newsmen  in  Louisville  in¬ 
cluded:  Harry  Ferguson,  Martin  Kane 
and  Jack  Gurwell,  United  Press;  Wal¬ 
ter  Kerr,  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Louther  Home,  New  York  Times; 
Ollie  James,  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Paul 
Williams,  Gaimett  newspapers;  Paul 
Ramsey,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Allan 
Schoenfield,  Detroit  News;  W.  A. 
Baird,  Universal  Service;  Margaret 
Bourke-White,  Life. 

In  Louisville  for  the  United  Press 
is  Jack  Gurwell,  St  Louis  bureau 
man.  C.  L.  Reece  represents  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  there.  Tlie 
large  corp  of  press  association  men 
that  were  in  Louisville  last  week  have 
been  moved  down  the  river  following 
the  crest  of  the  flood. 

Lyle  Wilson,  of  United  Press,  is  fol¬ 
lowing  the  flood  down  the  river  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  rehabilitation  efforts  in 
each  city. 

The  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  was 
forced  out  of  its  quarters  by  the  ris¬ 
ing  waters  and  published  in  the 
Evansville  Press  plant.  Since  Jan.  26 
the  Courier  has  been  setting  type  and 
rolling  matrices  in  its  own  plant  but 
was  forced  to  stereotype  and  print  in 
the  Press  plant.  Since  the  Press  is 
an  evening  and  the  Courier  a  morning 
paper  this  caused  no  difficulty.  Both 
publish  Sunday  editions  and  both  had 
to  be  printed  at  the  same  time.  And 
so  they  were. 

With  two  mechanical  folders,  the 
Evansville  Press’  new  presses  printed 
one  16-page  paper  and  another  12- 
page  paper,  turning  each  out  on  op¬ 
posite  sides  of  the  press. 

In  Cinciimati,  executives  and  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Enquirer  performed  yeo¬ 
man  service  in  aiding  flood  victims  by 
the  distribution  of  about  250,000  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  The  water  was  dis¬ 
pensed  daily  by  a  fleet  of  tank  trucks 
and  trailers  for  drinking,  cooking  and 
for  flushing  toilets.  Trucks  were 
leaned  from  various  concerns  and 
Enquirer  executives  mapped  out  the 
city  and  established  water  supply  sta¬ 
tions  at  various  convenient  points. 
In  addition  to  this  distribution  the 
newspaper  also  had  a  fleet  of  private 


receded.  However,  special  tank 
trucks  had  to  supply  30,000  gallons 
of  water  daily  for  Ae  stereotyping, 
engraving  and  other  departments. 

The  New  Albany  (Ind.)  Ledger  and 
Tribune  were  forced  to  suspend  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  Mount  Vernon  (Ind.)  Demo¬ 
crat  is  having  its  type  set  in  Evans¬ 
ville  and  the  press  is  being  powered 
by  a  gasoline  engine. 

The  Ironton  (O.)  Tribune  has  10 
feet  of  water  in  the  composing  room 
and  over  its  press. 

Manchester  (O.)  Signal  was  sus¬ 
pended  Jan.  21  with  water  covering 
the  entire  plant  except  for  a  motor 
and  part  of  the  paper  stock. 

Chicago  American  photographers 
who  were  on  the  job  in  the  flood  area 
are:  Merwyn  Brenton,  Bob  Rea,  Bill 
Sturm,  Bob  Palmer  and  Tony  Berardi. 
For  the  Chicago  Herald- Examiner 
were  Leonard  Bass,  Dave  Mann,  Elarl 
Auld,  Roy  Barclay  and  Fred  Hol¬ 
lingsworth.  On  the  job  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  were  Clyde  T. 
Brown,  Russell  V.  Hamm.  Chicago 
Times  had  Conrad  Mercurio,  Sol 
Davis,  Louis  Oakmin,  and  A1  Mosse. 
Lyman  Atwell  headed  the  Chicago 
Tribune  contingent  including  Swain 
Scalf,  Louis  Wolf  and  Albert  Madsen. 

Early  last  week  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  sent  Paul  W.  Ramsey  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Walter  W.  Ruch  to  Johns¬ 
town  in  preparation  for  a  recurrence 
of  last  spring’s  flood.  Accompanying 
Ruch  were  two  staff  photographers, 
Albert  Wagner  and  John  Kalmar 
equipped  with  a  portable  wired  photo 
telephone  transmitter.  George  E. 
Reedy  flew  to  (Chicago  to  cover  the 
Ohio  area  by  air.  Saul  Schraga  went 
to  Memphis.  Ramsey  was  later  sent 
to  Louisville  and  Ruch  to  Cincinnati. 
William  O.  Grover  went  to  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  where  he  met  the  two  photog¬ 
raphers  with  wired  photo  machine. 
Grover  was  then  sent  into  Cairo. 


City’s  Noah,  and  the  city  editor  be-  succumbed  to  the  temptation,"  th» 
came  one  of  the  populace  that  scoffed  Feb.  2  column  said.  “He  had  left  il 
at  Noah’s  efforts.  his  clothes  in  Indianapolis  six  days 

John  L.  Eschrich,  reporter,  visited  before.  He  hadn’t  shaved  sin^^  tha 
the  weather  bureau  Jan.  24  before  and  he  was  wearing  corduroy  pints 
very  many  persons  thought  that  the  a  heavy  shirt  and  rubber  boots.  1 
flood  would  be  serious,  and  he  phoned  hate  to  beg  off,’  Pegler  said,  ‘but  nn 
his  city  editor  excite^y: 

“The  whole  town  may  go!  The 
West  End  will  be  completely  sub¬ 
merged!  This  will  be  the  greatest 
flood  in  history!” 

The  city  editor  refused  to  believe 
him  and  told  two  other  reporters  to 
go  get  him.  “He’s  hysterical.  Put 
him  to  bed!,”  were  the  orders. 


experiences  were  too  much.’” 


A 


PHOTOGRAPH  of  two  infants 


STUART  ROGERS,  reporter  foe  Nnt 
York  Daily  News  was  anotha 
who  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
flood  when  the  boat  in  which  he  ant 
two  companions  were  proceeding  i, 
Tiptonville  from  Caruthersville,  Mo 
hit  a  submerged  log.  They  spent  the 
entire  night  of  Jan.  31  moored 
the  treetops  12  miles  inland  from  dte 
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rescued  from  the  Ohio  river  flood  normal  right  bank  of  the  Mississi[i|i 


and  receiving  treatment  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  City  Hospital  printed  on  the 
front  page  of  Indianapolis  Times 
found  ffieir  mother  for  them. 

Forty  miles  away,  Mrs.  Barbara 
Sullivan,  refugee  from  the  virtually 
drowned  city  of  Jdfersonville,  Ind., 
picked  up  the  Times  where  she  was 
sheltered  in  the  Columbus  (Ind.) 
M.  E.  Church.  “Oh,  God  be  praised! 
My  babies,  my  babies!”  she  cried. 
The  family  had  been  separated  almost 
a  week. 


They  were  rescued  Monday  moniing. 
along  with  a  marooned  farm  family 
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Robert  W.  BINGHAM,  U.  S.  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Great  Britain  and 
father  of  Barry  Bingham,  publisher, 
Louisville  Courier  Journal  and  Times, 
retvuned  to  this  country  this  week  en 
route  to  aid  in  flood  relief. 

Accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Hen¬ 
rietta,  he  hurried  to  his  home.  He 
told  reporters  that  his  own  family  was 
safe  but  that  others  in  the  city  and 
those  he  worked  with  were  in  real 
agony,  “and  I  couldn’t  bear  to  stay 
away.” 


A  LONDON  SKETCH  reporter  n- 
diophoned  Louisville  last  week 
end  to  get  a  graphic  description  of  tie 
flood.  Tom  Wallace,  editor,  Lowt- 
ville  Times,  wrote  a  story  of  the  half- 
hour  conversation  for  NANA  in  whki 
he  wondered  “whether  his  telephoe 
bill  or  my  picture  of  local  eonditiao; 
as  he  got  it,  would  be  the  more  ter¬ 
rible.” 

According  to  Wallace  the  Englub- 
man  was  difficult  to  imderstand  ani 
he  in  turn  had  much  difRculty  ir. 
understanding  Wallace,  not  beau»(  fnm  <li 
of  bad  connections  but  because  ‘le 
;'<poke  English  and  I  spoke  Amerkin.' 
Although  he  talked  to  London,  Wt! 
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lace  had  not  been  able  to  talk  to  hEl  ibe  pet 


own  home  12  miles  from  Louisri] 
by  phone  since  the  previous  Sunday 
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■y^ALTER  BORDAS,  Central  Prte||Mr  the 


IGORS  of  covering  the  Ohio  flood 


caused  two  Chicago  American  re¬ 
porters  to  be  rushed  back  home  seri¬ 
ously  ill  with  a  cold  and  fever  result- 


BECAUSE  he  was  marooned  some¬ 
where  in  southern  Indiana,  West¬ 
brook  Pegler’s  daily  column  failed  to 
appear  Feb.  2  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  other  dailies  carrying 
it.  A  United  Featxire  Syndicate  writ¬ 
er,  batting  for  Pegler,  explained  that 
the  columnist  had  called  his  wife  in 


photographer,  risked  his  life 
get  pictures  out  of  Portsmouth,  0 
last  week,  after  the  sea  wall  failed  ix-l 
fore  the  pressure  of  the  water.  Hel 
brought  out  100  shots,  including  tht| 
widely  used  picture  of  a  man  beinc| 
rescued  at  the  end  of  a  rope. 


tda  t 
petition 


Mrs.  BARRY  BINGHAM,  wife  c 
the  publisher  of  the  Loutimli(| 


Newspapers  Rallied  Public  to  Give  Food, 
Clothing,  Supplies  for  Flood  Sufferers 


NEWSPAPEIRS  all  over  the  United 
States  this  week,  by  gathering 
funds  and  supplies,  aided  those  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  people  made 
homeless  and  destitute  by  the  ravag¬ 
ing  floods  in  the  Ohio-Mississippi  river 
areas. 

Newspapers  spent  much  time  and 
effort  in  awakening  the  local  populace 
into  giving  money,  clothes  and  food. 
Most  papers  enlisted  city  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  to  gather  the  contribu¬ 
tions. 

Solid  pages  of  names  published  by 
three  Albany,  N.  Y.,  newspapers  in 
their  campaigns  to  raise  fumds,  food 
and  clothing  for  Ohio  Valley  sufferers 
sold  more  copies  than  any  recent  big 
news  break. 

Between  them,  the  Gannett  papers 
— the  Knickerbocker  Press  and  Albany 
Evening  News — printed  approximately 
22  pages  of  names  of  individuals  and 
organizations  that  donated  enough 
canned  goods  to  fill  five  freight  cars. 


The  same  spirit  of  rivalry  among 
readers  marked  the  campaign  of  the 
Hearst  daily — the  Times-Union — which 
threw  its  full  force  of  publicity  be¬ 
hind  the  Red  Cross  drive  for  funds 
and  clothing. 

Thrice  doubled,  the  Albany  Red 
Cross  quota  was  over- subscribe  each 
time.  The  Times-Union  opened  a 
downtown  store  to  receive  donations. 
Among  the  implements  to  attract  at¬ 
tention  to  the  store  was  a  loudspeaker 


Courier  Journal  and  Times,  becaacl 
the  mother  of  a  girl,  bom  Jan.  2LJ 
just  before  the  flood  assumed  its  gi¬ 
gantic  proportions.  By  a  la.st-miii«v 
change  of  plan,  Mrs.  Bingham  is  i 
Baptist  Hospital,  well  out  of  the 
area,  instead  of  in  another  hoqBti|j 
which  now  is  surrounded  by  water 


Early  last  week,  Cranston 

Hams,  secretary  manager  of  tht| 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As 
sociation,  with  Walter  Johnson, 
eral  manager  of  Chattanooga  (Teiffl 
News,  traveled  from  Chicago  to  the 
home  by  way  of  Pittsburgh,  Washinr] 
ton,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  Bristol  1' 
took  almost  two  days  to  do  it 
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system  that  carried  the  latest  flood  PAUL  B.  WILLIAMS,  editor,  Lfef 'ifel  s 


news  and  relief  appeals  over  a  two- 
block  zone  in  the  heart  of  the  shop¬ 
ping  area.  Everyone  who  gave  any¬ 
thing  found  his  name  in  print  the 
next  day. 

A  large  amount  of  cash  raised  by 
the  Gannett  papers  as  an  offshoot  of 
their  canned  foods  collection  was 
turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross.  For 
tlie  first  day  or  two  of  the  food  cam¬ 
paign,  fear  was  expressed  that  the 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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1  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  flew 

Louisville  from  Utica  and  from 
wrote  a  series  on  the  flood  for 
paper  and  the  Utica  Obserrer-S^l 
patch,  afternoon  Gannett  paper. 


Marietta  (o.)  daily 

missed  publication  Jan.  25, « 


27  but  printed  a  four-page  paper 
the  press  of  the  Athens  Mesusf^\ 
Jan.  28,  29.  Last  Satiirday  it  was  b>^ 
again  in  its  own  plant. 
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PPA  JOINS  AP  IN  WATSON  CASE 

Also  Files  Brief,  Holding  That  Act  Does  Not  Restrain  Free  Circulation  of  News — 
Hanson  Attacks  Constitutionality  of  NLRB  Order 
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itASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Feb. 
V  The  American  Newspaper 


Feb.  3— 
Pub¬ 
lic’  Association  yesterday  entered 
d,  Morris  Watson  case  by  filing  a 
^  with  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
d*.mng  American  Newspaper  Guild 
challenging  authority  of  the  Na- 
dml  Labor  Relations  Board  to  take 
jgjiiiction  in  labor  questions  involv- 
^ewspaper  editorial  employes. 

Earlier,  govenunent  counsel  had 
ddd  a  brief  with  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  NLRB  maintaining 
^  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
duet  not  restrain  the  free  circulating 
_  news  nor  does  it  impair  the  privi¬ 
ly  of  a  news-gathering  agency  of 
dytiarging  an  employe  for  failure  to 
|iit  up  to  its  standards  of  impar- 
tilify. 

"The  statute  before  the  court  is  in- 
to  apply  to  certain  aspects  of 
Iminess  carried  on  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,"  the  brief  said.  “Petitioner 
ihe  Associated  Press)  falls  within  its 
terms  because  it  engages  in  interstate 
eanmerce  and  not  becaiise  the  com- 
nodity  with  which  it  deals  happens  to 
btnews. 

A  newspaper  publisher  does  not 
hne  a  special  immunity  from  the  ap- 
plicilion  of  general  legislation  nor  spe- 
(■1  privilege  to  destroy  the  recog- 
cntd  right  and  liberty  of  others. 

The  statute  goes  no  further  than 
the  requirement  that  the  petitioner 
nhtin  from  interfering  with  its  em- 
ptoycs  in  their  self-organization  for 
cattKtive  bargaining,  and  conse- 
qantly  that  ^e  petitioner  refrain 
iron  discharging  an  employe  for  the 
r«w»  that  he  belongs  to  a  labor  or- 
pntoation. 

admit  without  qualification  that 
the  petitioner  has  a  privilege,  unaf¬ 
fected  by  this  act,  to  discharge  an  em¬ 
ploye  because  he  exhibits  bias  in 
eating  the  news.  But  neither  the  act 
Mr  the  order  here  involved  consti- 
tMa  the  slightest  infringement  of 
petitioner’s  privilege  in  this  respect.” 
In  the  capacity  of  “friend  of  the 
Helavt”  ANPA  through  its  Washington 
Ig  the|  attorney,  Elisha  Hanson,  asked  rever- 
al  of  an  order  issued  by  NLRB  di- 
raeting  reinstatement  of  Watson  as  an 
caploye  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
aMructing  the  press  association  to 
eei«  interfering  with  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  activities  of  its  writers. 

Three  constitutional  bars  were 
naed  in  the  brief  against  application 
d  dtt  Wagner-Connery  Act  to  em¬ 
ployer-employe  relationships  in  the 
'aanpaper  publishing  industry,  and 
*Worting  argument  is  placed  imder 
four  headings: 

L  The  first  amendment  to  the  con- 
sitntion  of  the  United  States  pro- 
'diits  Congress  from  abridging  the 


The  constitutional  questions  are  fur¬ 
ther  summarized  by  Attorney  Hanson 
in  the  following  language: 

“The  fundamental  question  pre¬ 
sented  by  this  case,  insofar  as  it  af¬ 
fects  the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness,  is  whether  Congress  can  create 


By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER 

lar  program  affecting  broad  public  in¬ 


terest  or  assistance  to  one  party  or 
another  in  a  controversy  cannot  be 
countenanced  by  a  publi^er  who  de¬ 
sires  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  his 
news  columns. 

“It  is  significant  that  the  American 


Morris  Watson 

or  endow  a  legislative  agency  with 
power  to  control  the  various  steps  and 
operations  essential  to  the  gathering 
and  the  dissemination  of  information 
by  the  press;  whether  Congress  can 
substitute  its  judgment  or  that  of  one 
of  its  agencies  for  the  judgment  of 
those  who  under  our  constitution  are 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  press.  .  .  . 

“If  a  newspaper  publisher  desires  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  his  employes 
by  the  terms  of  which  he  restricts  his 
right  of  selection  to  members  of  any 
particular  organization.  Congress  is 
without  power  to  interfere  with  him 
in  his  determination  to  do  so. 

“Likewise  Congress  is  without 
power  to  compel  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  to  enter  into  such  an  agree¬ 
ment. 

“Neither  has  Congress  the  power  to 
say  to  a  citizen  of  this  country  who 
desires  to  engage  in  newspaper  work 
that  as  a  condition  precedent  to  such 
employment  he  must  obtain  member¬ 
ship  in  a  labor  organization  approved 
by  one  of  its  agencies. 

“The  sole  question  involved  in  this 
controversy  is  one  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  authorize  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  do  the  thing 


Elisha  Hanson 

Newspaper  Guild,  which  filed  the 
complaint  in  this  proceeding,  at  its 
last  aimual  convention  pledged  its 
support  to  a  Farmer-Labor  political 
party.  Opposition  to  this  commitment 
has  been  expressed  by  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  guild. 

“The  guild  also  has  affiliated  itself 
with  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bbr.  Following  the  guild’s  vote  of 
affiliation,  the  California  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor,  at  its  1936  convention, 
voted  to  bar  non-guild  photographers 
from  its  meeting  and  to  deny  non¬ 
guild  reporters  seats  at  the  press  table 
at  future  meetings  of  the  Federation.” 

The  brief  describes  Watson’s  duties 
with  AP  as  “but  a  stage  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  news  for  publication,”  and 
outlines  the  various  steps,  editorial 
and  mechanical,  in  developing  the  final 
pioduct.  Responsibility  for  the  prod¬ 
uct,  it  is  stressed,  remains  with  the 
publisher,  and  the  first  amendment  to 
the  constitution  prohibits  Congress 
from  interfering  with  him  in  meeting 
that  responsibility. 

“If  such  power  (to  interfere)  does 
exist,  then  the  responsibility  for  the 
gathering  and  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  transferred  from  the 
press  to  the  government  and  the  press 
has  become  a  creatvure  of  the  govem- 


ernment;  to  support  the  government; 
to  aid  a  political  party  or  to  oppose  it; 
to  indulge  in  a  national  or  interna¬ 
tional  controversy;  to  control  the 
sources  and  flow  of  information;  to 
influence  public  opinion. 

“And  if  the  employer  objects  to,  or 
it  he  discharges  employes  engaged  in, 
such  activities,  under  Section  8  of  the 
Act  he  is  guilty  of  ‘unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices.’  If  he  refuses  to  bargain  with  a 
group  of  his  employes  so  engaged,  he 
is  equally  guilty. 

“Section  9  of  the  Act  sweeps  away 
at  one  stroke  the  whole  American 
principle  of  a  press  free  from  govern¬ 
mental  dictate. 

“Under  Section  9  (a),  all  rights  of 
an  individual  employe  to  bargain  for 
himself  are  destroyed.  If  a  bare  ma¬ 
jority  of  his  fellow  workers  select 
representatives,  he  is  bound  by  their 
program.  True,  he  can  submit  a 
grievance  to  his  employer,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  powerless  to  act  if  his  action 
interferes  in  any  manner  with  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  the  majority  group. 

“.  .  .  From  the  foregoing,  it  can 
thus  clearly  be  seen  that  all  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act  purport  to  strip  the 
press  of  all  control  over  conditions  of 
employment  in  the  conduct  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  of  gathering  and  disseminating 
information.  In  the  final  analysis, 
that  control  is  vested  in  a  govern¬ 
mental  agency.  Such  a  governmental 
control  is  repugnant  to  the  first 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.” 

Violation  of  the  right  to  ccmtract, 
guaranteed  by  the  fifth  amendment, 
also  is  asserted  on  the  groimd  that  a 
bare  majority  may  select  representa¬ 
tives  for  collective  bargaining  and 
those  in  the  minority  must  submit  or 
give  up  their  employment. 

“The  effect  erf  this  section  on  a 
newspaper  worker  can  readily  be  seen 
if  one  pauses  fen:  a  moment  to  con¬ 
sider  that  the  fundamental  essential 
of  reportorial  and  editorial  work  is 
quality,”  says  the  publishers’  brief. 
“The  prestige  and  success  of  a  news¬ 
paper  and  its  service  and  value  to  the 
public  depend  not  on  how  much  copy 
is  produced,  but  on  how  good,  how 
true,  how  independent,  how  uninflu¬ 
enced  by  external  influences  or  affilia¬ 
tions  that  copy  is. 

“And  the  value  of  a  newspaperman’s 
services  depends  not  on  any  standard 
arbitrarily  set  up  on  a  quantitative 
basis,  but  on  the  higher  standard  of 
individual  quality.  To  deprive  him 
of  this  right  to  sell  his  services  to  his 
own  best  advantage,  to  ctxnpel  him  to 
sell  them  at  a  figiure  fixed  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  his  fellow  employes,  is  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  his  right  to  make  con¬ 
tracts  about  his  own  affairs  as  now 
guaranteed  by  the  due  process 
clause.” 

Distinction  is  drawn  at  this  point 
between  the  contracts  which  publish¬ 
ers  have  had  with  their  mechanical 


„ -  -  - „  „  -  which  it  has  done — to  require  peti- _ 

“Wdom  of  the  press  or  fettering  the  tioner  herein  to  retain  in  its  employ  a  ment 

.  .  **ntial  processes  in  the  production  man  whom  it  regards  as  no  longer  “If  such  power  exists,  then  the  press 

*  newspaper.  Since  Congress  has  suited  for  such  employment.  It  is  is  no  longer  imtrammeled,  no  longer 

■to  sudi  power  it  has  none  to  delegate  submitted  that  no  such  power  exists.”  a  vital  source  of  public  information. 

^«ny  legislative  agency.  The  pre-  After  describing  expenditures  total-  ‘“rhe  act  here  in  controversy  pur- 

“wlnant  purpose  of  the  grant  of  im-  ing  $20,000,000  annually  by  the  four  ports  to  clothe  the  National  La^r  Re-  forces  for  the  past  35  years  and  the 

nonity  in  the  first  amendment  was  to  press  associations  to  gather  and  trans-  lations  Board  with  such  power.  nature  of  a  contract  with  writers,  Mr. 

pre»rve  an  untrammeled  press  as  a  mit  news  from  and  to  “the  four  cor-  “Under  the  sweeping  provisions  of  Hanson  says. 

ners  of  the  earth,”  the  brief  argues  the 
responsibility  of  the  publisher  makes 
it  imperative  that  there  be  no  inter- 

-  —  - - -  -  —  ference  by  an  outside  organization. 

^  in  controversy  abolishes  the  right  specifically  the  guild,  in  meeting  this 
<*  an  individual  to  contract  for  his  responsibility. 

ttervices.  “News  is  factual.  Tlierefore,  those 

*•  'Hie  National  Labor  Relations  who  gather  the  news  are  under  obli- 


source  of  public  information, 
i  Hie  National  Labor  Relations 
^  is  repugnant  to  the  fifth  amend- 
Kait  to  the  constitution.  The  law 


Section  7,  employes  are  given  the  right 
of  self-organization  to  bargain  col¬ 
lectively  through  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing  and  to  engage  in 
concerted  activities,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  collective  bargaining  but  tenure  or  requiring  restoration  to  em 
for  other  and  undefined  purposes  as  ployment  of  staff  members,  or  by  any 


For  any  external  organization  or 
tribunal,  regardless  of  origin,  method 
or  intention,  to  participate  in  control 
of  news  or  editorial  staffs  through  the 
processes  of  selection,  determining 


_  _  _  _  ^ _ _ _ _  well.  There  is  no  limitation  upon  other  means  which  ingenuity  may 

Art  constitutes  a  delegation  of  power  gation  to  their  publi^ers  to  make  it  their  activities.  (’Through  a  footnote  contrive,  is  directly  to  exercise  an  in- 

jepugnant  to  the  constitution  of  the  so.  and  without  bias  or  partisan  color,  at  this  point  the  activities  of  Seattle  fluence  in  the  determination  of  what 

united  States.  Affiliation  of  newspaper  reporters  or  Post-lntelUgencer  guildsmen  and  their  shall  be  written,  and  edited.  For  a 

.  ^  Hie  investigatory  powers  vested  editorial  writers  with  an  organization  associates  is  related.)  publisher  or  editor  to  permit  such 

®  the  Board  are  repugnant  to  the  which  can  demand  or  command  ad-  “They  may  organize  to  destroy  participation,  in  whatever  form  of  di- 
‘ourth  amendment  to  the  constitution,  herence  to  and  support  of  any  particu-  their  employer;  to  tear  down  the  gov-  (Cortrinued  on  page  42) 
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SOUTHERN  NEWSPRINT  GROUP  MAKES 
PLANS  FOR  $5,000,000  TEXAS  PLANT 

Organization  Committee  Appointed  for  Southland  Paper 
Mills,  Inc. — Culmination  of  Three  Years*  Fight  by  SNPA 
— Stahlman  Sees  New  South  as  Result  of  Industry 


Definite  plans  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  $5,000,000  newsprint 
mill,  the  first  in  the  South,  were  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  29  in  Dallas,  Texas,  after 
three  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
southern  newspaper  publishers. 

Dallas  and  East  Texas  capitalists, 
bonkers,  lumbermen,  and  timberland 
owners  met  in  Dallas  last  week  and 
mopped  plans  for  the  construction  of 
the  mill  in  East  Texas.  Wirt  Davis, 
Dallas  banker,  was  authorized  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  on  organization 
plans  for  a  $5,000,000  plant  to  use  East 
Texas  pine. 

Texas  mill  No.  1  of  the  Southland 
Paper  hlills,  Inc.,  is  expected  to  have 
a  capacity  of  150  tons  of  newsprint 
daily.  The  technical  staff  for  the  proj¬ 
ect  will  be  furnished  by  the  Perkins- 
Goodwin  Company  of  New  York  City, 
which  was  represented  at  the  recent 
conference  by  Albert  Newcombe  and 
R.  W.  Worth^. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Ted  Dealey, 
of  the  Dallas  News  &  Journal,  and 
president  of  the  Texas  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  publishers  in 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Loui¬ 
siana  have  contracted  to  use  a  large 
amount  of  the  output  to  insure  its 
operation. 

The  project  has  been  sponsored 
largely  by  the  Chemical  Foundation 
of  New  York  City,  whose  treasurer 
and  general  manager,  W.  W.  Buffum, 
is  on  the  organization  committee. 

James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher  of 
the  Nashville  Banner  and  head  of  the 
committee  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  which  has  been 
working  ceaselessly  on  the  idea  for 
three  years,  stated  that  this  develop¬ 
ment  will  mean  the  rejuvenation  of 
the  South.  “We  are  too  close  to  the 
picture  to  realize  what  this  means  to 
the  South  right  now,”  he  said,  “but  I 
will  make  the  prediction  that  within 
15  years  the  South  will  have  indus¬ 
tries  utilizing  Southern  pine  that  will 
have  not  less  than  a  half  billion  dollar 
turnover.  This  means  better  business 
for  everybody — the  banks,  the  rail¬ 
roads,  the  merchants,  the  newspapers 
and  especially  the  pauperized  farmers 
in  the  pine-belt  sections  of  the  South, 
who  wUl  be  able  to  cultivate  pine  for 
commercial  use  on  land  heretofore  go¬ 
ing  to  waste  and  practically  worthless. 

“A  new  day  is  dawning  for  the 
South  and  freedom  of  American  pub¬ 
lishers  from  the  domination  of  Cana¬ 
dian  and  foreign  newsprint  interests 
will  shortly  be  at  hand,”  he  added. 

The  history  of  the  fight  for  news¬ 
print  from  Southern  pine  which  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  has 
been  set  forth  in  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Stahlman,  the  bulk  of  which  foUows: 

“The  fimt  organized  effort  on  the 
part  of  Southern  publishers  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  newsprint  mill  in  the  South  to 
utilize  Southern  pine  started  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in 
May,  1934.  Through  the  research  of 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty,  head  of  the 
Savannah  Pulp  and  Paper  Laboratory 
and  one  of  the  country’s  leading  con¬ 
sulting  chemists.  Southern  publishers 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  SouAem  newsprint  from 
Southern  pine. 

“The  1934  SNPA  convention  author¬ 
ized  the  appointment  of  a  special 
newsprint  manufacture  conunittee 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  endeavor 
to  interest  capital  in  the  erection  and 
operation  of  a  newsprint  mill  in  the 


South.  The  resolution  specifically 
provided  that  the  mill  should  be  built 
and  owned  by  private  capital. 

“The  committee  was:  James  G. 
Stahlman,  chairman;  Victor  H.  Han¬ 
son,  Birmingham  News  and  Age  Her¬ 
ald;  James  L.  Mapes,  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise  and  Journal;  Curtis  B. 
Johnson,  Charlotte  Observer;  Junius 
P.  Fishbum,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times- 
World;  Clark  Howell,  Jr.,  Atlanta 
Constitution;  Emanuel  Levi,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times;  and 
Myron  G.  Chambers,  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel. 

“To  this  committee  were  added  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Chandler,  general  manager  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  and 
John  D.  Coffin,  representing  the  Hearst 
newspapers. 

“Cranston  Williams,  secretary-man¬ 
ager  of  the  SNPA,  was  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  committee  and 
throughout  all  its  efforts  his  work  and 
counsel  have  been  most  effective  and 
helpful. 

“The  whole  movement  is  indebted 
to  William  G.  Chandler.  He  has 
worked  tirelessly  with  the  committee 
and  at  all  times  every  phase  of  each 
project  has  had  his  intense  interest. 
WiAout  his  interest  and  the  support 
of  the  organization  which  he  repre¬ 
sents,  the  movement  would  have  been 
jeopardized  at  times.  His  aid  has  been 
invaluable. 

“The  committee  held  its  first  meet¬ 
ing  in  Savannah,  in  June,  1934,  at 
which  time  it  inspected  the  pulp  and 
paper  laboratory  operated  by  Dr. 
Hearty,  and  determined  upon  a  course 
of  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the 
committee’s  efforts  to  interest  suffi¬ 
cient  capital  in  the  erection  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  newsprint  mill. 

“The  members  of  the  committ^ 
raised  among  themselves  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  conduct  a  survey  as  to 
best  possible  sites  for  the  mill. 

“Immediately  following  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  committee’s  action, 
numerous  groups  of  capital  and  en¬ 
gineering  firms  became  interested  in 
the  project  Opposition  on  the  part 
of  a  number  of  newsprint  manufac- 
hirers,  chiefly  those  in  Canada,  devel¬ 
oped  and  this  opposition  has  persisted 
to  the  present  time. 

“Many  sites  were  surveyed  and 
practically  every  competent  newsprint 
engineer  in  the  United  States  passed 
favorably  upon  the  commercial  feasi¬ 
bility  of  Southern  newsprint. 

“Other  groups  of  capital  became  in¬ 
terested  and  negotiations  went  so  far 
as  to  culminate  in  the  signing  of  con¬ 
tracts  by  SNPA  members  for  more 
tlian  600,000  tons  per  year,  over  a  five- 
year  period.  This  project  collapsed, 
but  other  groups  persisted  in  their  in¬ 
terest  in  the  proposed  mill.  The  com¬ 
mittee  met  on  numerous  occasions 
with  many  different  groups  of  capital 
and  engineers,  in  the  hope  of  ultimate 
success. 

“At  its  convention  in  1935,  at  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  the  SNPA  authorized 
tlie  continuance  of  the  newsprint  com¬ 
mittee’s  efforts  and  those  who  had 
contracted  for  newsprint  at  the  pre¬ 
vious  special  called  meeting  of  the 
SNPA,  held  in  Birmingham,  agreed  to 
extend  the  contracts  for  another  year, 
leaving  these  in  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  with  power  to  allocate  to  any 
group  or  groups  who  would  erect  and 
operate  a  newsprint  mill  in  the  South. 

“It  is  an  interesting  commentary 
that  by  reason  of  the  lesolution  which 
provided  for  support  of  a  mill  erected 


Here  Brisbane  Worked 


This  is  the  famed  “Brisbane  lower”  on 
the  late  llearst  editor's  Allaire.  N.  J. 
estate.  On  the  top  floor,  overlooking 
the  great  Atlantic,  Arthur  Brisbane 
worked  the  last  two  years  of  his  life. 
Two  large  homes  are  built  further  back 
on  the  broad  estate,  but  the  Brisbane 
family  moved  into  the  tower  to  be  near 
the  writer.  On  the  lop  floor,  facing  the 
picture,  was  Mr.  Brisbane’s  library;  on 
the  roof  his  vita-glass  sleeping  quarters. 
His  son  Edward  had  his  room  on  the 
lop  floor,  and  the  family  shared  the 
remainder  of  the  tower. 


and  operated  only  by  private  capital, 
that,  as  chairman  of  the  newsprint 
manufacture  committee,  I  twice  de¬ 
clined  an  offer  from  high  officials  in 
the  FERA  to  erect  a  ^00,000  news¬ 
print  mill  in  the  South,  to  determine 
the  effect  of  such  an  industry  on  un¬ 
employment  in  the  South.  We  could 
have  had  a  Southern  newsprint  mill 
in  operation  two  years  ago  imder 
those  conditions. 

“Some  months  ago,  the  committee 
entered  negotiations  with  a  group  of 
New  York  capital  and,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  SNPA  at  Asheville,  in  May, 
1936,  the  original  contracts  were  re¬ 
written  and  signed  for  more  than 
60,000  tons,  over  a  five-year  period. 
This  group  of  capital  has  kept  hard  at 
work,  but,  despite  some  delays,  main¬ 
tained  its  confidence  and  interest  in 
Southern  newsprint. 

“At  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  I 
was  notified  that  this  group  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  erect  and  operate  a  mill  in 
East  Texas,  provided  a  minimum 
amount  of  tonnage  would  be  con¬ 
tracted  for  by  the  publishers  in  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  I 
immediately  called  on  Ted  Dealey, 
who  has  been  doing  most  effective 
work  in  arousing  interest  in  Texas  in 
a  proposed  newsprint  mill,  and  laid 
the  proposition  before  him.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  a  meeting  of  the  publishers  of 
those  states  was  called  by  Mr.  Dealey 
and  was  held  in  Dallas  Monday,  Jan. 
11,  1937.  As  a  result  of  that  meeting, 
which  was  attended  by  Secretary- 
Manager  Williams,  the  required 
amount  of  tonnage  was  secured  under 
contract  and  announcement  of  the 
first  Southern  newsprint  mill  is  the 
result.” 


A  statement  last  week  by  the  South 
Carolina  State  Forestry  Service  an¬ 
nounced  the  construction  of  three  pa¬ 
per  plants  throughout  the  South  which 
may  easily  be  converted  from  the 
kraft  paper  mills  to  newsprint  mills. 

“The  long  heralded  paper  industry 
has  at  last  arrived  in  South  Carolina,” 
it  said.  “The  breaking  of  ground  for 
the  construction  of  the  $7,000,000  plant 
of  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  at  Charleston,  the  beginning 
of  work  on  the  plant  of  the  Southern 


Activ 


Kraft  Corporation  (a  subsidiary  of  a,. 
International  Paper  and  Power 
at  Georgetown,  and  the  constHMSul  II. 
of  the  plant  of  the  Union  Bag^V^ 
Paper  Co.,  at  Savannah,  justacrw 
the  river  from  South  Carolina,^^ 
concrete  evidence  of  the  ii^rw 
of  the  forest  producing  soil  of  ^ 
central  and  eastern  portions  of  SoM 
Carolina.  (The  (Georgetown  dUm  i 
an  $8,000,000  project  requiring  a  yJ 
tc  build  and  employing  2900  mJT 

Close  to  $25,000,000  will  be  iavcaiyl^^  lal 
in  these  three  plants,  which  will^**" 
vide  employment  for  thousand!  i 
permanent  work.  Each  mill  at  thiiitni 
beginning  will  have  a  capacity  of 
500  to  1,000  cords  of  wood  per  day’"** 
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Trotsky,  Franco  Answer 
Roy  Hotoard^s  Qua^ 

Two  internationally  important  “ts. 
clusives”  were  added  this  week  toBoi 
Howard’s  long  list.  ^ 

While  the  world  expressed  mysttf. 
cation  over  the  situation  resultii^  nl 
tlie  execution  of  13  men  convicted  d 
treason  at  the  Moscow  trial,  Mr.  How. 
ard  sought  the  answer  from  the  qu 
available  person  about  whom  da 
whole  amazing  drama  centered— Leot 
Trotsky,  now  in  Mexican  exile. 

“What  is  your  explanation?”  wirec 
Mr.  Howard.  And  Trotsl^’s  im- 
mediate  answer,  published  exclusivdj 
in  all  Scripps-Howard  newspapea 
charged  that  the  confessions  were  the 
resiUt  of  a  long,  ingenious  and  forced! 
“build-up.”  He  added  a  prediction  d 
the  early  doom  of  Dictator  Stalin. 

While  awaiting  Trotsky’s  reply,  Mr.. 
Howard  turned  his  attention  to  theL 
Spanish  conflict,  sending  cablegmnil 
containing  almost  identical,  perti^l 
questions  to  the  opposing  leaden,|^ 
(Jenertd  Francisco  Franco,  comman¬ 
der-in-chief  of  the  insurgents,  aodl 
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Premier  Largo  Caballero  of  t^  Loyaklof  die 


ists. 


The  questions  had  to  do  with  the  twfffi 
definite  aims  of  the  opposing  fexoet  foea  i 
with  regard  to  what  they  planned  for  ratifica 
the  future  in  case  of  victory.  it  prec 
General  Franco  replied,  Ailing  m  ii  die 
definite  answers  to  ^e  long  list  oi 
questions.  Spain,  he  pointed  out,  will  is ; 
become  a  totalitarian  state  on  the  or-p 
der  of  Italy  in  case  of  a  rebel  victory.l 
He  also  pointed  out  that  the  republic^  be 
failed  “because  it  did  not  make  goodn^ 
its  promises  to  the  people.”  Premivpgbliai 
Caballero  had  not  replied  at  [xeaUier 
time. 


Ray  McKinney  iYctu 
of  N.  Y,  Representativei\ 


Ray  McKinney,  of  J.  P.  McKinney 


Son,  was  elected  president  of  doiea 


Newspaper  Representatives  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  Feb.  1  to  succeed 
Harry  J.  Prudden,  of  Prudden,  Kiig] 
&  Prudden.  George  R.  Katz,  of  the 
E.  Katz  Special  Agency,  was  madej 
vice-president,  succeeding  Harry  D- 
Reynolds,  of  Reynolds,  Fitzgerald,  kt 


W.  Wallace  Frazier,  of  Allen-KlapP"ior  str 


Frazier  Company,  was  re-elected  sec¬ 
retary,  and  Louis  Gilman,  of  Gilmak^ej^jec 
NicoU  &  Ruthman,  was  re-elected 
treasurer 

The  following  were  elected  to  dteMee 
executive  committee:  Mr.  Reynoldi;§nd  wo 
Sylvester  Blish,  John  Budd  Compel^. 

J.  O.  Boyd,  Sheerer,  Inc.;  Harry  Grf* 
fith,  Bryant,  Griffith  &  Brunson;  M.  B.| 
Ormsb^,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee. 


NEW  POST  FOR  A.  Q.  MILLP^ 

A.  Q.  Miller,  formerly  adverbsnip’^ 
director,  Ontario  (Cal.)  Report, 
been  named  general  manager  an^P 
A.  Downey,  advertising  director.  ** 
resignation  of  Harvey  F.  Matthe* 
business  manager,  became  effectfl* 

Jan.  23. 
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OUTLOOK  BRIGHT  FOR  CHILD  LABOR  BAN 

j^cdve  Backing  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Widespread  Public  Demand  Expected  to  Result  in 

Ratification  This  Year — Kentucky,  Nevada  Ratify 


w 

L  now  in  session  or  soon  to  meet  ^^etiion  me  ^.ongress  nave  one  aiier  ns  pa^ge,  ana  wa 

it  in  their  power  to  write  the  Power  to  limit,  regulate,  and  prohibit  administered  by  the  Children  s  Bu 
S  yjor  amendment  into  the  Con- 
of  the  United  States. 
liittdy  26  states  have  ratified.  Ap- 
Lnl  by  36  states  is  required,  but 
1^1..  the  prohibition  amenchnent 
others,  no  time  limit  was  set 
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fASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Feb.  3— 
Eleven  of  the  19  state  legislat- 


By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER 


8  hours  for  minors  between  16  and 
18  years. 

States  whose  legislative  sessions 
opened  last  month,  many  of  them  to 
consider  the  ratification  of  this 
amendment,  are:  Nevada,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Texas,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Vermont, 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 

.Muuc  _ _ _ _  Island,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Dela- 

rc»Uss  within  which  the  requi-  necessary  to  give  ^ect  to  legis-  Supreme  Court  on  the  gro^d  ^t  m  ^g^e.  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 

l^thirds  of  the  states  must  in-  ^^Uon  enacted  by  the  Congress.  attemptmg  to  regulate  child  labor  m  ij^a,  and  Georgia.  The  Florida 


the  labor  of  persons  imder  18  years 
of  age. 

“Section  2.  The  power  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  states  is  unimpaired  by  this  ar¬ 
ticle  except  that  the  operation  of  state 
laws  shaU  be  suspended  to  the  ex- 


reau. 

The  Keating-Owen  law  was  early 
subjected  to  attack  on  constitutional 
groimds.  After  it  had  been  in  oper¬ 
ation  for  275  days,  the  law  was  de¬ 
clared  imconstitutional  by  the  U.  S. 
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If  the  amendment  does  not 
(giy  this  year  it  will  in  any  event 
jjnnce  much  nearer  the  goal. 

^  two  states  which  have  ratified 
ti,  amendment  since  the  first  of  the 
yar  are  Kentucky  and  Nevada. 

Aetirely  supported  by  President 
Booeevelt  who  has  personally  solicited 
^backing  of  state  legislatures,  and 
fat  the  governors  of  several  states 
i4ich  have  not  yet  fallen  into  line,  as 
wU  as  by  scores  of  organizations, 
tk  campaign  which  began  three  dec¬ 
ays  ago  for  a  federal  law  of  nation- 
wik  application  may  culminate  in 
the  next  few  months. 

Twice  Congress  attempted  to  en- 
lom  a  curb  on  child  labor  by  means 
« dal  of  federal  statutes,  and  both  times 
tk  Supreme  Court  ruled  the  laws 
00  oi|uncoDstitutional.  Congress  then 
adopted  a  constitutional  amendment 
and,  in  1924,  referred  it  to  the  states 
>  thelfor  ratification.  In  the  interim  it  has 
operienced  peaks  and  valleys  but 
tmc^appears  today  to  be  riding  the  crest 
of  a  wave  of  popular  support  which 
nay  mean  success  in  1937. 

Hiss  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  chief 
of  the  Children’s  Bureau,  Department 
of  Labor,  has  devoted  years  to  pro- 
nolkn  of  legislation  in  this  field,  pro¬ 
to  see  “a  very  good  chance”  of 
id  fei^atification  this  year.  Her  optimism 
K  predicated  upon  personal  contacts 
the  states,  siu^eys  which  she  has 
<>i|conducted,  and  newspaper  reactions 
t,  wiUfDi  recent  months. 

Hiss  Loiroot  believes  misunder- 
ctoq-lsiaDding  as  to  the  objectives  sought 
puhheliis  beet  the  reason  for  much  of  the 
Onndittpuuition  to  date;  and  newspaper 
tmfeijwhlidias  have  not  been  free  from 
error,  she  has  foimd.  One  of  the 
Hijections  made  was  leveled  at  bar- 
^  employment  of  children  in  the 
of  newspapers.  No  such  prohibi- 
|i®  appears  in  the  amendment 
[IMI  ^  merely  an  act  enabling 
ingress  to  pass  laws  governing  child 
•bw).  Nowhere,  she  states,  has  it 
d  the  )ia  suggested  that  incidental  em- 
iloyment  such  as  newspaper  sales, 
"wk  in  the  home  or  on  the  farm  be 
I  “jjl  "ted  in  the  same  classification  as 
“  ®epwk  in  industry.  Limitation  of 


NEW  YORK  SENATE  RATIFIES  AMENDMENT 

'T'HE  Democratic-controlled  Senate  of  the  New  York  Assembly  in  a 
^  surprise  move  Feb.  2,  adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  approving 
tbe  Federal  Child  Labor  Amendment.  The  proposal,  before  the  legis¬ 
lature  since  1925,  had  failed  until  now  to  reach  the  floor.  Last  year  it 
was  smothered  in  the  Judiciary  Commitee. 

The  lower  house  did  not  follow  the  Senate’s  quick  action.  On  Feb.  3, 
tbe  Judiciary  Committee  announced  a  public  hearing  on  the  ratification 
resolution  Feb.  16. 
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This  would  give  Congress  power  to 
fix  any  minimum  not  exceeding  18 
years  but  would  permit  the  states  to 
place  the  minimum  age  for  child 
workers  at  a  lower  point  than  fixed 
in  Washington. 

Certain  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  molding  of  legislation  is  the 
International  Association  of  Govern¬ 
mental  Labor  Officials,  comprising 
federal  and  state  labor  department 
heads.  This  organization  has  prepared 
a  suggested  set  of  rules  which  state, 
in  substance: 

1.  A  16-year  minimum  age  require¬ 
ment  for  all  occupations  during  school 
hours  and  in  factories  at  any  time. 

2.  A  14-year  minimum  age  for  non¬ 
factory  work  outside  school  hours. 

3.  An  8-hour  day  and  40-hour  week 
for  minors  under  18. 

4.  The  prohibition  of  night  work 
for  at  least  a  13-hour  period  for  mi¬ 
nors  under  and  for  at  least  an  8-hour 
period  for  minors  between  16  and  18. 

5.  The  requirement  of  certificates 
for  minors  under  18. 

6.  The  prohibition  of  employment 
of  minors  under  18  in  dangerous  work 
or  work  involving  health  hazards. 
(It  is  recommended  that  the  State 
Departments  of  Labor  be  given  jur¬ 
isdiction  to  draw  up  from  time  to 
time  specific  occupations  and  proc¬ 
esses  which  should  be  prohibited  as 
dangerous.) 

7.  A  minimum  age  of  14  for  boys 
and  18  for  girls  for  selling  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines  or  periodicals  in  pub¬ 
lic  places,  or  for  exercising  the  trade 
of  bootblack  except  that  boys  of  12 


this  way  Congress  had  exceeded  its 
constitutional  power  to  regulate  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  Four  of  the  nine 
judges  dissented. 

Having  failed  in  its  first  attempt. 
Congress  on  Feb.  24,  1919,  enacted  as 
a  part  of  the  Revenue  Act  a  provision 
for  the  levying  of  a  tax  of  10  per  cent 
on  the  annual  net  profits  of  any  mill, 
cannery,  workshop,  factory,  or  manu¬ 
facturing  establislunent,  or  of  any 
mine  or  quarry,  employing  children 
in  violation  of  the  age  and  hoiu* 
standards  established  by  the  former 
federal  child  labor  law. 

This  act  became  operative  April  25, 
1919,  and  was  administered  by  the 
Biueau  of  Internal  Revenue  imtil 
May  15,  1922,  when  it  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  by  an  8  to  1  decision.  The 
groimd  for  decision  was  that  Congress 
cannot,  imder  the  guise  of  a  tax  which 
on  its  face  is  a  penalty,  regulate  a 
matter  within  the  reserved  rights  of 
the  states. 

This  decision  furnished  the  basis 
for  the  objection  most  frequently 
heard  against  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment,  namely,  that  it  is  an  invasion 
of  state  rights. 

The  constitutional  amendment  was 
approved  by  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  April  26,  1924,  and  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  June  2,  1924.  States  which  have 
ratified  are:  Arkansas,  Arizona,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  NorA  Da¬ 
kota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Penn 


the  distribution  of  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  or  periodicals  in  residential 
districts. 

The  above  recommendations  were 
drawn  up  with  state  regulations  par¬ 
ticularly  in  mind,  but  they  reflect  the 
considered  opinion  of  trained,  prac- 


especially  in  the  late  evening,  and  over  may  have  paper  routes  for  sylvania,  Utah,  Washington,  West 
^  ft  I  ^)ected  to  be  mandatory,  and  a 
Bnimuin  age — probably  14  years — 

D*#"  w  street  newspaper  sales,  and  a 
idaiO'  ovff  age  for  route  delivery,  are  in 
aa^t,  as  against  a  straight  16  years 
5  industrial  employment. 

J.-M  ■  which  have  child  labor  laws 

^ ihM  1  generally  to  such  age  tical  administrators,  on  the  needs  in 

work  regulations  and  Miss  Len-  this  field  of  statute. 

does  not  expect  that  Congress  Attempts  to  standardize  legislation  j  a-x  CUXU  jr  CCU  —  VIU  UXUUJ.  VTll 

y  ahoippt  to  do  more  than  stand-  on  child  labor  by  enactment  of  federal  certificates  for  minors  under  18  years  cated  for  onployment  in  the  first  five 

>  tfie  rules  and  extend  them  into  laws  began  in  the  early  part  of  this  of  age. 

where  no  such  laws  have  there-  centiuy,  the  first  bill  having  been  in-  Fourteen  states  have  legislation  fix- 
existed.  troduced  by  Senator  Beveridge  in  ing  minimum  age  for  minors  engaged 

ILLEI  I  ^  Ptaviously  pointed,  the  task  of  1906,  but  it  was  not  until  1916  that  in  hazardous  occupations. 

child  labor  legislation  is  Congress  enacted  its  first  child  labor  Six  states  have  laws  fixing  an  «ght- 
for  Congress  to  undertake  fol-  law.  hour  day  for  minors  under  18  years 

apd  public  hearings  at  which  em-  On  Sept.  1,  1916,  Congress  passed  of  age, 

the  Keating-Owen  bill,  which  pro¬ 
hibited  shipment  in  interstate  com- 


Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

Meanwhile,  state  legislation  in  this 
field  has  been  on  the  increase,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  smnmary: 

Eight  states  have  a  minimum  age 
of  16  years  for  factory  work  and  for 
all  employment  during  school  hours, 
and  14  years  for  non-factory  work 
outside  sdiool  hours. 

Twelve  states  require  employment 


Florida  legis¬ 
lature  will  be  called  to  order  April  6. 

President  Roosevelt  has  sent  to  the 
governor  of  each  of  these  states,  the 
following  communication: 

“I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  one  of  the  most  encoiuaging  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  past  few  years  is 
the  general  agreement  that  has  been 
reached  that  child  labor  should  be 
permanently  abolished.  Outstanding 
gains  were  made  imder  the  NRA 
codes  which  have  been  maintained  in 
many  establishments  through  the  vol¬ 
untary  cooperation  of  employers. 

“However,  it  is  clearly  indicated 
that  child  labor,  especially  in  low- 
paid  unstandardized  types  of  work,  is 
increasing.  I  am  convinced  that  na¬ 
tion-wide  minimum  standards  are 
necessary  and  that  a  way  should  be 
found  promptly  to  crystallize  in  legal 
safeguards  public  opinion  in  behalf  of 
the  elimination  of  child  labor. 

“Do  you  not  agree  with  me  that 
ratification  of  the  child  labor  am«id- 
ment  by  the  remaining  states  whose 
action  is  necessary  to  place  it  in  the 
Constitution  is  the  obvious  way  to 
early  achievement  of  our  objective? 

I  hope  that  you  will  feel  that  this  can 
be  made  one  of  the  major  itons  in 
the  legislative  program  of  your  state 
this  year.” 

Governor  Fred  P.  Cone  of  Florida 
was  one  of  the  first  to  respond.  He 
promised  to  recommend  and  work  for 
ratification  when  his  legislature  con¬ 
venes  in  April. 

Governor  E.  D.  Rivers  of  Georgia, 
Governor  Richard  Kirman  of  Nevada, 
Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman  of  New 
York,  Governor  Walter  A.  Huxman 
of  Kansas,  Governor  James  V.  Allred 
of  Texas,  Governor  Clyde  R.  Hoey  of 
North  Carolina  all  have  recommended 
approval  of  the  amendment 

In  several  other  states  ratification 
bills  have  been  introduced  and  are 
awaiting  action. 

Governor  Gordon  Browning  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  in  all  other  respects  an  ardent 
Roosevelt  backer,  came  out  emphatic¬ 
ally  in  opposition.  Political  leaders  in 
Connecticut  Maryland  and  a  few 
other  states  were  not  actively  opposed 
but  indicated  they  felt  the  situation 
suflSciently  covered  by  state  statute. 

Outside  the  field  of  legislation,  the 
greatest  support  given  the  movement 
to  ban  child  labor  came  with  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act  and  the  promulgation  of 
codes  of  fair  practice  thereunder. 

The  NRA  was  invalidated  May  27, 
1935.  There  was  an  increase  of  more 
than  150  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
14  and  15-year-old  children  certifi- 


months  of  1936  over  the  correspond¬ 
ing  five  months  of  1935,  when  the  16- 
year  standard  of  the  codes  was  in 
effect 


d  puDuc  nearmgs  at  wnicn  em- 
labor,  social  and  civil  organi- 
government  representa 


loUows: 


Six  states  have  a  44-hour  week  for 
minors. 

Ten  states  prohibit  night  work  for 
Miabling  act  in  two  sections,  quarried,  or  produced  by  child  labor.  13  horns  for  children  under  16  years. 


I  vJiP  ^  heard.  The  amendment  merce  of  goods  manufactured,  mined, 

P  *1*161  raablinv  act  in  two  spctions.  oiiarried.  or  nrodiiccd  bv  child  labor. 


‘SPECIAL’  FIRM  TO  MOVE 

Effective  Feb.  12,  the  Chicago  office 
of  Bryant-Griffith  and  Brunson,  Inc., 
newspaper  representatives,  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  Room  922,  360  N.  Michigan 
Ave.  The  firm  has  previously  been 


The  law  went  into  effect  Sept.  1,  1917,  Eight  states  prohibit  night  work  for  located  at  230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 


3  WISCONSIN  DRIVES 
FOR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


Autog  at  26c  a  Day 


XO  TURN  LINAGE  UP 

Line*  Reiume  Advertising — 
)^frecinent  Bringing  End  to 

Difficulties  Over  News¬ 
print  Transportation 

Ss»  FluiNCisco,  Feb.  4 — Official  con- 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  maritime 

regarded  as  a  certainty  within 
,  few  hours  today,  brought  hope  in 
jjjjrtising  circles  that  linage  would 
^  an  immediate  recovery  from  a 
(gdition  fast  becoming  acute.  The 
^out  was  virtually  14  weeks  old. 

estimates  of  linage  losses  for 
jgBuary  ran  as  high  as  10  per  cent, 
fpjwrinns  also  had  slowed.  The  grip 
of  die  protracted  strike  had  made  its 
^  felt  throughout  the  entire 
loigth  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Despite  the  scope  of  the  walkout, 
eUch  tied  up  237  ships  and  made 
010  men  idle  in  the  shipping  indus- 
liy  alone,  linage  figures  had  main- 
upwl  gains  through  December.  Re¬ 
ad  trade  also  held  up  throughout  the 
bsirth  quarter  of  1936. 

Grace  Line  advertisements  returned 
to  newspapers  today,  the  French  Line 
cfwd  a  Coast  campaign  using  eight- 
em  newspapers. 

Termination  of  the  tie-up  will  end 
1  major  source  of  worry  to  publishers 
daring  the  strike — restriction  of  news¬ 
print  supplies  plus  higher  prices  due 
to  increa^  transportation  costs. 

While  publishers  skirmished  up  and 
down  the  Coast  in  search  of  news¬ 
print  supplies,  tons  of  paper  were 
I  tied  iq>  in  the  holds  of  ships,  on  docks 
I  or  in  warehouses.  While  a  few  news¬ 
papers  had  newsprint  on  hand  for 
noDths  when  the  strike  started,  others 
were  forced  to  pay  increased  trans¬ 
portation  charges.  Moreover,  some  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  mills  ship  only 
bjr  water  and  were  forced  to  cease 
operations  because  they  could  not  de- 
Ihrer  their  product. 

I  The  minimum  freight  increase  dxu*- 
ing  the  strike  was  about  $5  a  ton, 
^  with  reports  of  as  much  as  $20  a  ton 
>  tnnsportation  increase  being  paid  for 
transshipment 


FORD  DEALERS 


State  Department,  Milk  Pr«>ducera 
and  Business  Leaders  Joining 
to  Promote  Consumption 
of  State’s  Output 


Hast  I.  Seely  F.  B.  Hutchinson 
change  its  central  offices  from  Elmira 
to  Syracuse,  where  it  will  be  located 
in  Yates  Castle,  home  of  the  Syracuse 
University  School  of  Jovu-nalism. 

Frank  B.  Hutchinson,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  joiumalism,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  named  new  field  secretary 
to  succeed  Jay  W.  Shaw  of  Elmira, 
who  is  retiring  after  14  years’  service 
in  that  capacity. 

Hart  I.  Seely,  publisher  of  the 
Waverly  (N.  Y.)  Sun,  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  Edward  S.  White, 
of  the  Walton  Reporter.  Other  officers 
named  were:  Lee  W.  McHenry, 
Oneida  Democrat  Union,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Jesse  C.  Peck,  Cazenovia 
Republican,  secretary.  Fay  C.  Par¬ 
sons,  Cortland  Democrat,  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer. 

Twenty-three  merit  certificates  were 
awarded  for  excellence  in  various 
phases  of  the  weekly  publishing  field 
to  15  New  York  State  weeklies  at  the 
Friday  evening  banquet.  Barry  Faris, 
International  News  Service  editor,  the 
banquet  speaker,  discussed  the  various 
techniques  involved  in  covering  the 
international  front  for  American 
dailies.  Assemblyman  Chauncey  Ham¬ 
mond  of  Elmira,  also  spoke. 

Addressing  the  delegates  Friday 
morning  on  “What  Newspapers  of  the 
Futiu-e  Will  Look  Like,’’  Gilbert  P. 
Farrar,  typographic  counselor,  Ameri¬ 
can  Type  Foimders,  condemned  the 
average  weekly  editor  for  his  failure 
to  make  typographic  changes  in  time 
AGENCY  LOSES  IDEA  SUIT  with  accepted  trends  in  head  dress 
A  $2,000  verdict  in  favor  of  Dorothy  and  style. 

Stone,  free-lance  advertising  writer,  The  board  of  directors,  composed  of 
ns  given  in  New  York  Federal  court  Floyd  J.  Rich,  Carthage  Republican¬ 
's  week  against  McCarm-Erickson,  Tribune;  George  J.  Measer,  Williams- 
Idc,  New  York  agency,  establishing  Amherst  Bee;  Donald  R.  Sanders, 

(precedent  in  valuation  of  an  unex-  Geneseo  Leader;  C.  T.  Naylor,  Jr., 
pldted  promotion  idea.  Miss  Stone  Peekshill  Highland  Democrat,  and 
testified  she  had  an  understanding  Lewis  C.  Austin,  Riverhead  News, 
that  she  would  be  paid  for  sugges-  conferred  honorary  memberships  upon 
lioos  about  Ford  promotion  through  two  former  members,  Elias  Vair  of 
nse  of  Ford  trucks  in  a  “caravan”  Waterloo,  and  Hugh  Parker  of  Oneida, 
promotion  plan.  The  defense  con-  both  having  retired  from  the  news- 
tended  there  was  no  understanding,  pspcr  business. 

e^^t  ffie  idea  was  dropped  after  BECK  SUES  FOR  $550,000 
eoosideration.  _ 


quick  delivery  by 
through  Canada. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  F  ebruary  6,  1937 
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JULES  LIEBMAN  IS 
KILLED  IN  FALL 


Associates  in  Paul  Block  Organisa* 
tion  Pay  Tribute  to  General 
Manager  of  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  Since  1934 


Milwaukee,  ..Wis.,  Feb.  1  —  Jules 
Liebman,  47,  general  manager  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century 


prominent  in  the 
newspaper  held, 
died  Sunday, 
Jan.  31,  at  his 
home  following  a 
fall  on  the  ice 
near  his  home 
while  taking  his 
customary  Sun¬ 
day  morning 
walk  through 
Lake  Park.  In 
the  fall  he  suf- 
JuLxs  Liebman  fered  a  fatal 

head  injiu^. 

Mr.  Liebman  had  been  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sentinel  since  March  2, 
1934.  He  had  joined  the  staff  in  1909 
as  a  reporter,  shortly  after  completing 
his  education.  In  his  high  school  days 
he  did  reporting  of  school  events  and 
sports.  In  1910  he  went  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal  as  state  editor,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  1911  returned  as  a  reporter  to 
the  Sentinel.  He  rose  to  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  assistant  city  editor,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  assistant  managing  editor  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor.  He  became  a  director 
of  the  company  when  the  late  Charles 
F,  Pfister  was  publisher.  In  1929  he 
was  made  vice-president  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  March  2,  1934,  he  was  made 
general  manager  of  the  Paul  Block 
paper. 

He  was  vitally  interested  in  civic 
affairs  and  was  active  in  the  activities 
of  the  Rotary  Club.  He  was  a  mem- 
bet  of  the  Wisconsin  Club,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Athletic  Club,  and  of  the  Blue 
Mound  and  Tripoli  Country  clubs, 
where  he  engaged  in  his  favorite  sport, 
golf.  He  was  president  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Press  Club  in  1916. 

From  far  and  wide  came  messages 
of  condolence  and  tribute.  Paul  Block, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Senti¬ 
nel,  left  the  South  for  Milwaukee 
after  word  of  Mr.  Liebman’s  death 
reached  him.  Grove  Patterson  and 
Oliver  J.  Keller,  editorial  chiefs  of  the 
Paul  Block  Newspapers,  came  to  pay 
their  last  tribute  to  an  associate.  They 
were  accompanied  by  Paul  Block,  Jr. 
At  the  same  time  Daniel  Nicoll,  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  the  Paul  Block 
Newspapers,  and  Stanley  Speer,  one 
of  the  business  executives,  arrived  in 
Milwaukee  to  pay  their  tribute  to  Mr. 
Liebman. 

Mr.  Liebman  was  bom  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  was  a  member  of  a 
pioneer  family.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Re¬ 
gina  Liebman,  now  89,  was  not  advised 
^  her  son’s  death  because  of  her  age 
and  ill  health.  Besides  his  mother, 
Mr.  Liebman  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
and  three  sons,  Robert,  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  staff  of  the  Sentinel; 
William  and  Arthur,  twins,  who  are 
students  at  the  Milwaukee  University 
achooL 

Four  sisters  and  a  brother  also 


Hearst  Discusses 

Sit-Down  Strikes 


In  a  two-column  front-page  edi¬ 
torial,  Feb.  4,  the  Hearst  papers 
printed  an  answer  by  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  to  a  request  by  the  Lit¬ 
erary  Digest  for  a  discussion  on  the 
question  of  sit-down  strikes. 

Mr.  Hearst  said:  “In  regard  to  sit- 
down  strikers,  the  crucial  question  is 
whether  there  is  any  longer  any  own¬ 
ership  of  private  property. 

“If  there  is,  the  sit-down  strikers 
have  no  legal  or  moral  right  to  oc¬ 
cupy  what  does  not  belong  to  them. 

“If  there  is  not,  I  suppose  that  sit- 
down  strikers  have  as  much  right  to 
occupy  what  was  once  private  prop¬ 
erty  as  any  others. 

“It  all  depends  upon  whether  we 
hold  to  the  American,  oi  have  adopted 
the  Russian,  system. 

“If  we  have  as  a  people,  or  as  poli¬ 
ticians,  adopted  the  Russian  system, 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  let  com¬ 
munism  run  its  course  as  it  has  in 
Russia — a  sorry  course  with  a  fright¬ 
ful  ending. 

“Experience  is  a  hard  teacher,  but 
fools  will  learn  from  no  other.” 

“Perhaps  we,  too,  must  learn  the 
bitter  lesson  that  communism  is  not 
an  admirable,  not  a  practicable 
policy.” 

Discussing  communism  and  the 
“gospel  of  hatred,  envy  and  greed,” 
Mr.  Hearst  concluded  with:  “The  in¬ 
competent  provenly  cannot  conceive 
or  operate  a  system  in  which  they 
take  care  of  thranselves  any  way  but 
incompetently. 

“To  succe^  as  individuals  and  as 
a  community  we  must  possess  and  ap¬ 
preciate  good  captains  and  we  must 
play  team  ball.” 


TWO  NEW  GUILD  UNITS 

Organization  of  an  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  imit  of  South  Bend  News- 
Times  and  South  Bend  Tribune  em¬ 
ployes,  was  annoimced  this  week  by 
Don  Stevens,  AFL  guild  organizer. 
Another  new  imit  is  that  of  the  Peoria 
(m.)  Star,  where  13  of  the  paper’s  19 
eligible  members  recently  joined  the 
guild.  The  Peorio  Journal-Transcript 
unit  has  been  organized  since  last 
August 


PRESS’  RADIO  PURCHASES 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  4 — The  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  newspapers  have  ac¬ 
quired  radio  stations  already  in  ope¬ 
ration  in  the  past  two  and  one-half 
years  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  report  filed  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  with  the 
house  appropriations  committee.  From 
July  11,  1934,  to  Dec.  8,  1936,  21  news¬ 
paper  interests  acquired  stations  in  54 
transactions  covering  changes  of  own¬ 
ership  in  broadcasting  corporations. 
In  other  deals,  29  newspapers  acquired 
stations  by  purchasing  all  assets  of 
the  license  holder.  These  were  in¬ 
volved  in  116  separate  transfers,  many 
of  which  were  intra-iamily  or  intra¬ 
corporation  transfers. 


FILES  NEW  PETITION 

Jordan  Stokes,  Jr.,  as  attorney  for 
E.  W.  Carmack,  Jan.  30  at  Nashville, 
lodged  a  new  petition  for  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Tennessee  Publishing 
Company  under  Section  77-B  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  and  at  the  same  time 
filed  an  application  seeking  to  have 
Federal  Judge  John  J.  Gore  recuse 
himself  and  proceed  no  further  in  the 
case.  In  support  of  the  application 
for  Judge  Gore  to  reject  himself,  an 
affidavit  by  Carmack  alleging  prej¬ 
udice,  bias,  and  favoritism  on  the  part 
of  Judge  Gore  was  submitted,  and 
also  a  certificate  of  Mr.  Stokes  that  the 
application  to  recuse  and  affidavit  of 
prejudice  are  filed  in  good  faith. 


TO  STRESS  SAFETY 
General  Tire  &  Rubber  Company’s 
1937  advertising  plans  were  revealed 
this  week  at  a  sales  convention  in 
Chicago.  L.  A.  McQueen,  general 
sales  manager,  announced  the  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  appropriation  has 
been  increased  22  per  cent  over  1936, 
representing  the  biggest  budget  in  the 
firm’s  history.  While  details  of  the 
magazine  program  were  unfolded  at 
the  sales  conference,  the  newspaper 
campaign  will  not  be  released  until 
spring.  William  O’Neil,  president  of 
General  Tire  &  Rubber,  announced, 
however,  that  advertising  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  will  stress  safe¬ 
ty  features  of  the  firm’s  Dual  10  safety 
tires.  Mr.  O’Neil  praised  newspapers 
for  their  continuous  safety  campaigns, 
declaring  such  efforts  are  absolutely 
necessary.  He  pointed  to  figures  show¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  automobile  accidents  in 
the  United  States  annually,  totaling 
over  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars, 
is  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  public  schools.  The  General  Tire 
advertising  account  is  placed  by 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Agency,  St. 
Louis. 


DISLIKES  PRESS  SILENCE 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  4 — Because 
he  “is  not  getting  enough  publicity,” 
Rep.  Fish  of  New  York  has  refused 
further  contacts  with  the  correspond¬ 
ents  of  several  daily  newspapers  in  his 
congressional  district.  Rep.  Fish  has 
been  making  a  series  of  semi-monthly 
talks  over  the  national  radio  net¬ 
works.  The  papers  in  his  district  have 
failed  to  give  him  proper  “publicity” 
on  these  addresses,  most  of  which 
have  been  made  from  New  York  City, 
he  complained. 


TEXAS  DAILY  SOLD 

W.  E.  Colvert,  publisher  of  the 
Nacogdoches  (Tex.)  Daily  Sentinel, 
annoimced  Jan.  25  he  had  sold  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  paper  to  B.  G.  Byars, 
Tyler  oil  man,  and  would  turn  over 
management  at  once.  Byars  indi¬ 
cated  there  would  be  no  radical 
changes  in  personnel  and  he  would 
appoint  someone  to  manage  his  new 
property. 


GAMBLE  TO  TEACH  COURSE 

Frederick  R.  Gamble,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  School 
of  Business  at  Columbia  University, 
to  teach  a  course  entitled  “The  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency.” 


Ad  Control  Plan  t/p  to 
International  C.  oH 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  2— A  nd 
lous  scheme  to  set  up  an  Intem«t| 
Board  to  sponsor  advertising  staa^ 
for  copy  and  other  material 
between  nations  will  be  discuin| 
summer  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
International  Chamber  of  Coniq 

This  was  disclosed  by  A.  B.  G» 
son  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  erf  ( 
merce,  who  will  present  the  Anm 
viewpoint  and  recommendatfa^ 
this  conterence  to  be  held  in  B| 
in  late  June.  { 

Dr.  Ernst  Reichard,  president  a| 
German  Trade  Development 
1935  advocated  reforms  in  inta 
tional  advertising,  making  the 
accusation  of  world-wide  ciro^ 
of  “false  and  misleading”  adverfl 

As  a  result,  the  suggestion  ai«i 
organize  an  international  super*! 
board,  with  vague  censorship  poi 
Further  discussion  of  this  pr«| 
will  occupy  attention  at  the  ; 
meeting  in  Berlin. 

However,  from  the  U.  S.  vienfj 
there  is  little  interest  or  nece«i| 
such  control  measures.  Local  ni 
vision  of  advertising  material  byi 
trade  and  regulatory  bodies  matl 
the  general  requirements,  Gunm 
said. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  in  Rj 
Feb.  23  of  foreign  advertising  m 
prepare  the  agenda  on  advsril 
control  for  the  June  meeting.  Ai 
conference,  it  is  imderstood  thstv 
be  an  unofficial  American  reprt« 
tive. 

However,  there  is  little  chanost 
the  Berlin  meeting  will  make  f 
progress  along  this  line,  in  visi 
present  world  tension  and  the  Iai 
international  apparatus  to  eSset 
objectives  of  the  program.  j 


LAWMAKERS  CHIDE  REPORTER 

A  motion  to  bar  Nolen  Bulloch, 
state  Capitol  reporter  for  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune,  from  the  floor  of 
the  Oklahoma  house  of  representa¬ 
tives  was  tabled  recently  after  the 
legislature  spent  two  hours  in  ora¬ 
torical  attacks  on  Oklahoma  newspa¬ 
pers.  Bulloch  sent  notes  to  legislators 
asking  if  they  had  relatives  on  the 
state  payroll. 


NEW  PICTURE  TECHNiqifl 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  LiM 
has  adopted  a  new  style  pictursM 
in  which  a  single  story  is  told.  bB 
groimd  photos  are  given  in  soomm 
stances,  but  the  pages  are  prindM 
devoted  to  particular  themes  or  eiia 
in  the  news.  William  Faust,  pkta 
editor,  has  been  transferred  to  ft 
night  side  to  take  charge  of  the  pip 
his  former  day  duties  being 
by  Herbert  W.  Goodall,  Jr.,  and  Ken 
neth  Elndries. 


SALARY  SCALE  ADJUSTED 

Salary  and  wage  scales  on  the 
Hollywood  Citizen  News  were  ad¬ 
justed  recently  to  bring  them  in  line 
with  pay  levels  prevailing  on  the  five 
downtown  Los  Angeles  papers.  Vir¬ 
tually  the  same  editorial  scale  as 
was  posted  a  few  weeks  ago  down¬ 
town  is  being  paid  by  the  Holl3rwood 
paper  starting  at  $20  for  less  ffian  a 
year’s  experience  and  increasing  five 
dollars  for  each  year’s  experience  to 
$45  for  five  years  or  more. 


AGENCY  OFFICERS  RENAMED 

Albert  D.  Lasker  was  re-electnl 
president  of  Lord  and  Thomas  adver¬ 
tising  agency  at  a  meeting  last  week 
of  the  board  of  directors.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  renamed  are:  Sheldon  R  Ox»5. 
Don  Francisco  and  David  M.  Nojree. 
executive  vice-presidents;  Edwwi 
Lasker,  vice-president  and  treasuRT 
Mary  L.  Foreman,  vice-president  and 
secretary;  William  R.  Sachse,  v«- 
president  and  comptroller;  Thoniaill. 
Keresey,  Edgar  Kobak,  L.  M.  Nsaxt 
and  Albert  W.  Sherer,  vice-preskfenls 


WON’T  SHIFT  PROOF  BURDEN 

A  proposal  to  amend  the  libel  laws 
of  I^nsas  to  place  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  publisher,  requiring  him 
to  prove  his  good  faith  in  publishing 
an  account  that  is  claimed  to  be  li¬ 
belous,  was  killed  Wednesday  by  the 
judiciary  committee  of  the  Kansas 
house  of  representatives. 


SAW  413  MOVIES  IN  '36 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Feb.  1 — As  an  oot- 
growth  of  the  Film  Daily’s  recent 
of  U.  S.  moving  picture  critics,  it  w 
revealed  that  Barney  Oldfield, 
catches  pictures  for  the  Sunday  lof- 
nal  and  Star  here,  was  the  busies 
man  of  the  fraternity.  He  saw  ^ 
of  the  427  pictures  produced  in  If® 
And  then  only  batted  .500  on  ft 
selections. 


PULITZER  DEADLINE  PAST 

With  the  deadline  for  entries  in  the 
Pulitzer  journalism  competition  past 
last  Monday,  the  undergraduate  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  Columbia  graduate 
school  of  journalism  will  begin  this 
week  to  file  the  entries,  read  them, 
and  make  preliminary  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  final  advisory  committee. 


N.  Y.  NEWS  OFFERS  BOOKS 

The  New  York  Daily  Newt  o  ‘ 
double  spread  office  ad,  Jan.  25,  <»- 
fered  its  readers  a  complete  voltfw 
of  William  Shakespeare’s  worb  ® 
the  coupon  plan.  The  1,312-page  bo* 
can  be  obtained  by  clipping  12 
pons  from  the  News  on  different  4)* 
and  submitting  them  with  79 
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A  desert  nomad’s  needs  are  scanty.  His 
Iwme  is  under  a  tent  ...  his  life,  aimless, 
constant  roaming. 

Great  numbers,  t(X),  in  metropolitan  cities. 
Jre  destined  to  live  their  lives  in  a  succession 
of  apartments  or  multi-family  dwellings. 

But  Philadelphians  have  a  different  herit- 
.  a  tradition  of  life  in  a  single-family 
I'ome,  the  needs  of  which  are  a  thousand-fold. 

This  legacy  of  individual  home  life  etches 
>  sharp  contrast  between  Philadelphia  and 
great  cities :  weaves  a  distinctive 
P*ttern  of  living  for  the  Philadelphian ;  affects 
Itis  activities,  interests,  spending. 

Home  is  of  paramount  importance  to  him. 
Bf  is  continually  planning  improvements  and 


conveniences  that  the  apartment  dweller  never 
needs,  never  wants,  never  buys.  Right  now 
he  wants  automatic  heating,  basement  and 
bathroom  modernization,  roofing,  weather¬ 
proofing.  Spring  will  make  him  think  of 
painting,  repairs,  lawn  and  garden  tends,  front 
porch  furniture,  scores  of  things.  He  is  a 
generous  spender  for  his  home. 

Philadelphia  has  more  of  these  single-family 
home  dwellers  than  any  other  American  city; 
more  than  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  com¬ 
bined  :  more  than  Detroit  and  Cleveland 
added  together ;  more  than  the  total  of 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

In  this  greatest  of  American  home  markets, 
one  newspaper — The  Philadelphia  Bulletin — 


goes  into  nearly  every  home.  Its  1^36 
average  daily  circulation,  521,057,  is  all  net 
paid.  Prizes,  premiums  or  reader  contests 
have  never  been  used.  Its  circulation  far 
exceeds  any  other  Philadelphia  daily  news¬ 
paper — morning  or  evening — the  third  largest 
daily  circulation  in  America. 

The  Bulletin  reaches  78.9*/^  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  families  of  every  class  and  income ;  89% 
of  families  with  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more; 
of  families  wfith  incomes  of  $10,000  up.* 

Consult  your  advertising  agency  about 
profitably  covering  this  greatest  of  American 
home  markets  in  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
at  one  of  the  lowest  advertising  costs  per 
reader  in  America. 

*^>om  a  Snrrri/  of  the  .4.  .4.  .4.  A. 


neetrl^  eveftfvim/  read) 


i9J7,  Bulletin  Companv.  Pfiilnttrlphia 
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How  Newspaper 
Advertising  Works 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

E»eh  week  an  advertUinff  elaMifieation  will  be  analysed  in  thei^  eolunnw. 
HInee  practically  all  advertihinn  finally  center*  on  a  retail  outlet,  tbe*^ 
rtucHea  sbeuld  be  of  equal  interest  to  national  as  well  as  local  adrcrtiaer*. 


No.  «"i.  BuMincHH  SehoolN 


IN  1935,  a  large  group  of  business 
colleges  enrolled  about  10,000  stu¬ 
dents.  TTie  average  advertising  cost 
for  these  enrollments  was  $26  per 
pupil.  A  total  of  $260,000  was  spent 
to  obtain  these  enrollments,  and  82 
per  cent  of  this  sizable  sum  was 
spent  cm  direct  mail  and  catalogues. 
About  12  per  cent  of  the  $260,000  was 
spent  in  newspapers. 

Business  schools  like  many  other 
local  advertisers,  are  usually  put  in 
the  miscellaneous  classification,  so 
like  dozens  of  other  small  advertisers, 
they  stumble  along,  trying  this  and 
that.  Occasionally  a  newspaper  so¬ 
licitor  drops  in,  around  registration 
time,  and  for  a  few  weeks,  an  old 
fashioned  card  or  announcement  is 
run  giving  the  date  of  the  school 
opening,  a  list  of  coiurses,  an  old  cut 
of  the  building  is  tucked  in  and  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  happens. 

Who  Coe<>  to  Butiiness  Colleger? 

A  little  research  work,  done  right 
in  the  brisiness  college  business  office, 
gives  you  the  first  clue  as  to  how 
these  schools  mi^t  be  developed  into 
steady  new^>aper  users. 

Here  is  about  what  you  learn  from 
the  school  principal  and  his  past  5 
years’  enrollments. 

Twenty  years  ago,  about  30  per 
cent  of  business  college  students  had 
finished  high  school.  Today  this  per¬ 
centage  is  near  75  per  cent.  Twenty 
years  ago  you  foimd  few  college  grad¬ 
uates — today  in  business  colleges  you 
may  find*  as  almost  10  per  cent  of  the 
students,  regular  college  graduates. 

The  years  ’31  to  *35  saw  thousands 
of  students  drop  out.  Reason.  Lack 
of  funds.  Today  the  student  body  is 
on  the  average,  drawn  from  a  higher 
family  income  group  than  ever  before. 


that  seem  important — then  you  are 
ready  to  examine  the  students  who 
might  be  sold. 

What  Do  Young  People  Want — 

Ages  17  to  2S? 

Any  psychologist  will  tell  you  that 
certain  instincts  are  inherent  in  all  of 
us,  but  their  intensity  varies  with  age. 
Young  people  in  this  age  group,  cer¬ 
tainly  want  to  live — self-preservation. 
2nd,  they  want  a  friend  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  sex,  and  3rd,  they  want  money  of 
their  own. 

How  to  Obtain  a  Friend  and  Money 

Nothing  except  being  bom  with 
money,  has  yet  bean  devised  to  give 
a  young  man  or  woman  friends  and 
money,  therefore  a  certain  amount  of 
work  must  be  done  to  get  these  two 
most  wanted  things.  But  a  surprising 
number  of  people  between  17  and  25, 
are  seeking  a  short  cut — many  of 
them  have  accepted  the  support  and 
care  of  their  parents  as  a  matter  of 
course.  'Die  problem  then  facing 
the  business  school  owners  is  simple 
— if  he  can  with  words  and  success 
stories,  point  the  way  to  friends  and 
money,  he  can  sell  an  enrollment. 

What  to  Say  and  How  Often 
Going  back  to  many  proven  cam¬ 
paigns,  that  have  been  nm  the  past 
two  years,  you  find  that  the  copy  idea 
must  be  rather  simple,  direct  and  in 
this  case  aimed  at  two  results — How 
to  have  more  friends  of  the  opposite 
sex — and  how  to  have  your  own 
money.  How  often  should  the  ads 
nm  with  these  two  key  ideas?  Re¬ 
search  shows  that  boys  and  girls  and 
parents,  do  not  pick  some  particular 
day  on  which  to  enroll.  If  this  be 
true  your  insertion  frequency  is  sim¬ 
ple — every  day  in  the  week. 


Huh  l.oiig  Should  the  Campaign 
Run? 

Research  tells  us  that  parents,  and 
children  ready  to  graduate  in  June, 
discuss  business  schools  in  January, 
and  these  discussions  are  kept  up 
until  the  September  enrollment  pe¬ 
riod. 

After  the  day  school  enrollments 
are  closed  in  September,  the  ni^t 
school  selling  starts  for  October,  No¬ 
vember  and  December.  Here  then  is 
the  answer  as  to  how  long  should  the 
ads  nm?  With  the  exception  of  the 
Holidays  and  possibly  May  and  Jvme, 
there  should  be  no  let  up  with  this 
advertising. 

i 

Of  What  Value  Itt  Such  a  Test? 

If  your  paper  can  cut  the  cost  of 
enrollments,  or  obtain  the  same  niun- 
ber  of  pupils  at  a  lower  cost,  you  have 
more  anununition  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  your  national  representa¬ 
tives,  when  they  approach  typewriter 
— business  machine,  paper,  or  office 
equipment  advertisers  in  the  national 
field. 


SCOOP  NETTLES  SPECIALS 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  1— An  u 
premeditated  violation  of  an  agi%- 
one  night  “shut  down”  on 
auto  strike  news  by  the  Secretary  t 
Labor  Friday  night  resulted  in 
United  Press  and  the  Associated  Prt, 
securing  a  scoop  on  the  story  th* 
General  Motors  President  Alfred  f 
Sloan  had  “walked  out”  of  the  fedc- 
mediation  conference.  At  a  preai  cor' 
ference  Monday  Secretary  Pe^ 
apologized  to  the  nettled  special  ce 
respondents  imd  said  that  it  would  n.- 
happen  again.  She  explained  that  sb 
had  been  awakened  from  a  soub 
sleep  by  one  of  the  press  associatia 
men  and  “had  made  the  mistake  t 
confirming  his  story”  that  Sloan  ha 
abruptly  broken  off  federal  negotiatiei 
towards  a  settlement.  The  numesu 
late  Friday  night  “call  backs”  left  tb 
correspondents  vmable  to  confirm  tb 
press  association  story  at  the  Depa; 
ment. 


PROPOSES  CONFIDENCE  BILL 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  Feb.  5 — Acting 
on  suggestion  of  A.  W.  Walliser,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  San  Antonio  News, 
Representative  Fred  Felty  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  state  bill  to  protect  sources 
of  information  given  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes  in  confidence  for  publication. 


CHANGES  DAILY  TO  WEEKLY 

M.  F.  Hoyle,  publisher,  HoUigrl 
(Cal.)  Free  Lance,  has  purchased  thl 
Hollister  Daily  Advance  from  Wihel 
Keene,  publisher.  The  Advance  wil| 
be  published  hereafter  as  a  weeklj 
newspaper.  Howard  O’Brien,  advo' 
tising  manager  of  the  Free  limoe  iai 
the  past  several  years,  will  opetiJ 
the  Advance  for  Mr.  Hoyle.  BoAm 
Free  Lance  and  the  Advance 
founded  in  1873. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

SOUD  and  SUBSTANTIAL  I 

To  advertisers  the  Telegram -Gazette  offers  solid  and 
substantial  circulation  in  a  solid  and  substantial  market 
Deeply  rooted  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Central 
Massachusetts  readers,  the  Telegram-Gazette  over  a  long 
period  of  years  has  shown  slow,  steady,  enduring  gains. 
These  gains  continue! 


During  the  past  12  years  the  average  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  the 

Telegram  -  Gazette  has  increased 

During  the  past  12  years  the  average  net  paid 
circulation  of  the 

Sunday  Telegram  has  increased 


30.19% 

24.28% 


Have  Bosinesis  Schools  Progressed 
in  Teaching  Technics? 

Yes  decidedly  so.  Why?  Because 
as  business  becomes  more  competi¬ 
tive,  employers  want  a  better  gradu¬ 
ate.  Any  official  can  recall  the  cost 
of  educating  a  graduate  after  they 
entered  his  employ. 

What  Do  They  Teach? 

Stenography  still  tops  all — enroll¬ 
ments,  but  business  machine  opera¬ 
tors  are  in  constant  demand.  Then 
the  old  stand-by  subjects,  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  accoimting  and  business  English 
follow. 

How  Can  IKese  Schools  Use  News¬ 
papers  to  Reduce  Enrollment  Costs? 

One  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn 
from  the  figures  above,  is  that  the  di¬ 
rect  mail  people  have  studied  the 
needs  of  these  advertisers  and  over 
the  years,  succeeding  in  getting  most 
of  the  advertising  dollar. 

After  obtaining  from  the  school 
owner  these  percentages — How  many 
girls  enrolled  past  5  years,  how  many 
boys,  average  age  at  «irollment — how 
many  parents  came  to  school  to  sign 
the  enrollment,  and  agree  to  pay  the 
costs,  percentage  that  completed  their 
studies,  percentage  that  have  been 
placed  in  positions  within  3  months 
after  graduation,  and  any  other  facts 


What  Size  Ads  Are  Needed? 

Since  more  than  70  per  cent  of  ail 
the  news  items  in  your  paper,  are  less 
than  100  lines,  it  might  be  well  to 
follow  the  teduiic  of  the  managing 
editor  and  run  ads  from  80  to  100 
lines.  This  size  is  large  enough  to 
present  a  head  line — about  100  words 
of  copy,  and  lists  3  or  4  of  the  most 
popular  courses  offered  by  the  school. 


300 

THOUSAND 

Net  Paid  Circulation 


Guaranteed 


NEW  YORK  POST 

j  GEO.  A.  McDEYITT  CO. 

I  Advarflslag  KeprmseeMlve 


- O - 

Average  net  paid  daily  circulation  of  the  Telegram-Gazette 

1924  —  86,585  1936  —  1 12,728 

For  December,  1936  —  1 14,173 
- O - 

Average  net  paid  circulation  of  the  Simday  Teiegram 

1924  —  50,059  1936  —  62,214 

For  December,  1936  —  63,504 
- O - 

The  entire  Worcester  Market,  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
stable  in  the  nation,  concentrating  a  population  of  433,000 
in  the  city  and  average  18-mile  retail  trading  zone,  is  effect¬ 
ively  covered  through  the  Telegram-Gazette  ALONE. 

Average  Net  Paid  Daily  Circulation 

100,000 

THE  TELEGRAIHaZEnE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
George  F.  Booth,  PublUher 
Paul  Block  and  Azsociate*,  Nationtd  Reprmsentcdives 
New  Terk,  Cliicaao,  Boston,  Dotroit,  ghiltdolphU,  Saa  Froncisoo,  Los  Anrslss,  01aeion<> 


TIMESSTAR 


n  taet^better  than  usual! 


Cincinnati  emerges  triumphant  over  was  so  quickly  and  temporarily  de- 
old  man  river.  Its  emergency  prived. 

holiday  is  over.  Water,  light,  heat  To  the  advertiser  this  is  significant, 
and  power  is  restored  in  full  force.  It  means  that  Cincinnati,  always  an 
Factories  are  humming.  Stores  outstanding  market  for  nationally 

and  shops  are  husy.  Pent-up  huy-  advertised  products,  is  an  even 

ing  power  is  released.  Cincinnati  greater  market  today.  A»  usual, 

is  on  a  virtual  spending  ^  you  need  only  the  Times- 

spree  for  all  commodities  Star  to  do  the  selling  job 

and  luxuries  of  which  it  in  Cincinnati, 


HULBERT  TAFT,  President  and  Editor,in,Chief 
CHICAGO:  Kellog  M.  Pattenon,  333  N*.  Michigan 


One  Hundred  Years  Old  in  1940 
NEW  YORK:  Martin  L.  Marsh,  60  E.  42nd  Street, 


y 
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(Hhe  Neuia 'Sentinel 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 


Election  of  officers  resulted  in 
Claude  Riley,  of  Ontonagon,  being 
named  president;  Chester  Howell,  of 
Chesaning,  vice-president,  and  Law¬ 
rence  Towe,  or  Jonesville,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

A  stand  against  discriminatory  leg¬ 
islation  in  business  was  taken  by  the 
Wyoming  Press  Associaton  at  its 
convention  Jan.  30  at  Cheyenne,  with 
the  following  resolution: 

“Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Wyoming  Press  Association  that 
it  stands  for  open  and  free  competi¬ 
tion  in  business  and  that  it  opposes 
discriminatory  legislation  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  and  that  the  crippling  of 
business  by  excessive  and  discrimina¬ 
tory  taxation  is  nut  in  the  public 
interest.” 

Earnest  Shaw,  publisher,  Cody  En¬ 
terprise,  was  elected  president,  L.  L. 
Newton  of  Lander  was  named  vice- 
president,  and  Mart  T.  Christen¬ 
sen  of  Cheyenne,  reelected  secretary- 
treasurer. 


STATE  AD  APPROPRIATIONS  ARE 
DISCUSSED  BY  PRESS  GROUPS 


'»  “Dr.”  r/ira  You 
Address  Jack  BmdimJ 

Although  he  has  never  attended] 
■dical  school,  it’s  “Dr.”  EradbJ 
len  you  address  Jack  BradbJ 
hospital  «po3 
the 
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Texas  Press  Survey  Shows  90  Per  Cent  Favoring  State- 
Supported  Campaigns — Ohioans  Hear  Newspapers  Termed 
First  Line  Defense — Michigan  Group  Admits  Dailies 


iiual  meetings  of  four  State  press  as-  president  of  the  Nc 
sociations.  Press  Association  at 

The  Texas  Press  Association  at  its  week,  suceeding  M. 
mid-winter  meeting  Feb.  5-6  at  Aus-  Maryville.  Other  of 
tin,  heard  a  report  by  Lowry  Martin,  — 
chairman  of  the  Texas  Press  Educa- 
tional  Bureau,  of  a  state-wide  survey  ^ 

which  shows  a  strong  cross-section  ’ 

vote  definitely  favoring  the  continua- 
tion  of  a  nation-wide  advertising  plan  ^  r 
of  Texas  and  its  undeveloped  re- 
sources.  The  canvass  showed  90  per 
cent  favored  an  advertising  campaign 
for  Texas  supported  by  State  funds; 

10  per  cent  were  for  private  financing; 

88  per  cent  urged  that  the  matter  be 
presented  immediately  to  the  legisla- 
ture  for  consideration;  81  per  cent  of 
the  returns  stated  that  ^ey  would 
support  appropriations  for  such 
campaign  by  the  legislature.  The 
majority  of  the  returns  favored 
State  appropriation  of  $500,000  per 
year  for  three  to  five  years.  "  ~ 

The  first  line  of  American  defense  is 
not  the  Navy  nor  even  the  Supreme 

Court,  it  is  the  14,336  newspapers  of  Newspaper  Conferenoejor  the^l9ih  eon- 
America,  which  regardless  of  size, 
should  be  free  and  independent  to 
mould  or  reflect  public  thought  im- 
fettered,  freely  and  courageously, 

Clayton  T.  Rand,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  at  their  annual  convention  in  the 
Deshler-Wallick  Hotel  in  Columbus, 
last  weekend. 

Speaking  on  “A  Common  Denomi¬ 
nator,”  Mr.  Rand  expressed  the  NEA’s 
belief  that  “the  press  need  a  represen¬ 
tative  in  Washington  in  the  exclusive 
service  of  our  business  and  profession 
— a  man  with  no  entangling  alliance  or 
divided  allegiance  whatsoever.  He 
^lould  represent  the  metropolitan 
press  as  well  as  the  home  town  news¬ 
paper.” 

A  business  session  of  the  Select 
List  of  Ohio  Dailies,  presided  over  by 
President  R.  F.  Flet^er,  Portsmouth 
Times,  opened  the  two-day  meeting. 

This  group  was  host  to  the  Associated 
Ohio  Dailies  at  a  limcheon,  Thursday, 
at  which  Prof.  James  R  Pollard, 

School  of  Journalism,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  spoke  on  “Publication  Laws 
and  Market  Surveys,”  and  Royal  M. 

Alderman,  vice-president,  Mc-Cann- 
Erickson  Co.,  spoke  on  “1937  Adver¬ 
tising  Outlook.”  Open  house  was  ob¬ 
served  Thursday  evening  at  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Press  Club,  with  talks  by 
Paul  P.  Yoder,  lieutenant  governor  of 
Ohio  and  associate  editor,  Eaton  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  on  “Honeyheart,"  and  by 
Quu-les  Sawyer,  of  the  Apex  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  and  former  lieutenant  gov¬ 
ernor  of  (Miio,  on  “Newspapers.” 

Presentation  of  awards  fumi^ed  by 
the  O.N.A.  for  the  annual  newspaper 
show,  conducted  by  Prof.  Osman  C. 

Hooper,  School  of  Journalism,  OB.U., 
featured  the  Friday  morning  session. 

■  “Purposes  and  Plans  of  the  Asso- 
discussed  by  W.  F. 
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GUILD  MEETS  AKRON  EDITOR 

Akron,  O.,  Feb.  2 — Asking  for  a 
closed  shop,  the  negotiations  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Akron  Newspaper  Guild 
has  begun  meetings  with  Walter  Mor¬ 
row,  editor  of  the  Akron  Times  Press. 
A  flat  $5  increase  is  asked  immedi¬ 
ately  with  another  $2S0  increase  later. 
A  5-day  40-hour  week  for  everyone, 
10  per  cent  apprentice  limit  and  mini- 
mums  are  other  parts  of  the  proposal. 


after  ta^ ' 
bath  in  a  iteu., 
disinfectant  ta 
doning  a 
ized  gown,  Bradbury  invaded  sh 
room  of  an  unidentified  patient  vk 
was  suffering  a  deadly  infectioa  vhk 
developed  from  injuries  when  a  mote 


Jack  Bradsukv 


George  Turnbull  (left),  professor  of 
journalism.  University  of  Oregon,  who 
was  re-elerteil  secretary  of  the  Oregon 

■  . _  Forty  tons  of  newsprint  were  con' 

secutive  time,  and  A.  E.  Voorhies.  puh-  sumed  in  the  special  editions  of  the  car  strack  him. 
Usher,  Grants  Pass  Courier,  chosen  Terre  Haute  (Ind)  Tribune  and  Star,  Throu^  his  i 
president.  The  group  met  Jan.  21-23  Jan.  27  and  28.  Each  paper  contained  bury  established 
at  the  University  of  Oregon.  Eugene. 

E.  Garvin,  Raytown,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Charles  McLaughlin,  Grant  City, 
second  vice-president;  James  Curry, 

Oregon,  treasurer  and  Mrs.  Emmy 
Ford,  Maryville,  secretary. 

Members  of  the  Michigan  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  concluding  their  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Michigan  State  College. 

East  Lansing,  Jan.  30,  adopted  a  res¬ 
olution  permitting  daily  newspapers  to 
join  the  organization,  heretofore  re¬ 
stricted  to  weeklies.  The  association 
also  approved  a  resolution  request¬ 
ing  the  legislature  to  adopt  an  appro¬ 
priation  sufficient  to  provide  for  Mich¬ 
igan  State  College’s  maintenance  and 
building  program.  Another  resolution 
pledged  the  association’s  support  to 
promotion  of  Michigan  as  a  tourist 
and  resort  State,  the  members  feeling 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editor’s  Association  is  to  meet 
in  the  Wolverine  State  in  July,  they 
are  in  a  position  to  advertise  the  State 
as  a  national  playground.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  plans  to  request  a  legislative 
appropriation  of  $150,000  with  which 
to  advertise  the  State. 


Thiw/A^hift 


The  NEWS-SENTINEL'S  constant,  steady 
growth  in  circulation  during  tho  post 
two  yoors  ...  a  gain  of  12,000  to  roach  o 
now  peak  of  over  59,000  .  .  .  didn't  "jost 
happen."  It  was  brought  about  by  a  highly 
trained  Carrier  Salesmen  Organizatioi 
that  sells  the  newspaper  solely  on  its  mer¬ 
its  ...  no  premiums  ...  no  prizes  .  .  .  m 
"artificial"  methods. 


WORLD 

Classified 

LEADER 


Now  delivered  to  98  out  of  100  hornet  is 
Fort  Wayne.  And  all  but  6%  of  the  total 
circulation  Is  within  60  minutes'  driving 
distance  of  Fort  Wayne.  That  means  RE¬ 
SULTS  when  you  use 


ciation”  were 
Wiley  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
president  of  the  O.N.A.,  at  the  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon  business  session.  The 
session  closed  with  an  address  by  Prof. 
E.  L.  Bowers,  college  of  commerce  and 
administration,  O.S.U.,  on  “The  Ohio 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  as  it 
Affects  Newspapers." 

Dr.  Glenn  Frank  of  Madison,  Wis.. 
former  president  of  the  University  of 


C  on  secutive  Y  ear 


National  Representatives:  Ailen-Klapp-Frazier  Co. 

New  Yorli  Chicago  Dotroit  St.  Louis 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


The  HEARST  Market  buys  more  cigarettes 
than  any  one  firm  could  supply! 


Recent  studies  have  revealed  that  the 
Hearst  newspapers  reach  a  much  bigger  mar¬ 
ket  than  the  average  advertiser  has  the 
means  to  supply.  Advertisers  can  use  the 
Hearst  newspapers  alone  and  reach  more 
than  30,000,000  people. 

This  is  a  tremendous  market.  It  buys  so 
many  cigarettes,  for  instance,  that  no  one 
manufacturer  has  the  facilities  to  supply  it. 

And  not  only  is  the  Hearst  market  a  big 
market — but  it  is  also  unusually  responsive. 


The  Hearst  editorial  and  news  appeal  are 
almost  as  uniform  in  spirit  as  a  national 
magazine.  Built  to  a  set  formula  ...  all  re¬ 
flecting  the  ideals  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst  .  .  .  and  employing  the  most  widely- 
read  group  of  featxire  writers  in  America  .  . . 
they  inspire  a  unanimity  of  thinking  and 
acting  among  Hearst  readers  that  can  be 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  newspaper  world. 

A  tremendous  national  advertising 
appeal  can  be  made  to  the  Hearst  market. 


READ  BY  30,000,000  PEOPLE 
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Skott  ’Taken 


SOCIETY  EDITORS  are  accustomed 
to  answering  odd  questions  from 
readers  and  receiving  strange  re¬ 
quests  in  the  line  of  news,  but  the 
following  incident  was  the  high  spot 
in  the  experience  of  an  Atlanta  news¬ 
paperwoman. 

A  matron  called  and  asked  that  a 
“Personal”  be  printed  stating  that  her 
house  guest  was  returning  home  on 
a  certain  date. 

“Oh,  is  she  going  to  leave?”  the  so¬ 
ciety  editor  a^ed  perfunctorily. 

‘Tm  afraid  she  isn’t,”  the  caller 
confessed.  “That’s  why  I  want  you  to 
put  in  the  paper  that  she  is  going 
Friday.  She  will  see  it  and  I  hope 
will  take  the  hint” 

•  •  • 

AWEIX-KNOWN  managing  editor 
who  was  very  proud  of  his  bril¬ 
liant  staff,  was  chagrined  to  learn  that 
aftM”  hours,  they,  in  many  cases, 
drank  to  excess  in  a  nearby  tavern. 

He  got  them  together  one  afternoon, 
and  gave  them  a  talk  on  the  evils  of 
their  ways.  Then,  taking  a  worm 
from  envelope,  he  dropped  it  into  a 
Elawi  of  water.  The  worm  swam 
around  vigorously. 

He  then  thrust  the  worm  in  another 
glass  containing  gin.  'Die  worm  soon 
expired. 

“Now,”  he  said,  “Can  you  fellows 
tdl  me  the  moral  ol  this  illustration?” 

There  was  silence  for  a  second  and 
finally  he  said  to  a  chap  over  in  the 
comer,  “Pete,  can’t  you  see  the  moral 
of  *hia  illustration?” 

“Yes  sir,"  said  Pete. 

“Well,  tell  these  dumbells  what  it  is, 
and  stand  up  so  they  can  see  you.” 

“As  I  see  it,”  said  Pete,  “The  moral 
of  ♦*<««  illustration  is  that  if  I  drink 
plenty  of  gin,  I  won’t  have  worms." 
a  a  a 

The  Washington  bureau  of  the 
J.  David  Stem  papers  rec«itly 
recmved  an  order  from  the  WPA  for 
one  c(^y  of  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

Illustrating  the  terrors  of  bureau¬ 
cracy,  was  the  wiclosure  of  six  vouch¬ 
ers  to  be  filled  in  for  one  10-cent 
copy  of  the  Sunday  Record. 

The  question  for  the  bureau  to  de¬ 
cide  is  whether  to  fill  out  the  vouch¬ 
ers,  send  the  Record  and  collect  the 
10  cents;  or  to  save  time,  give  the 
WPA  the  requested  issue  free. 

However,  if  the  bureau  makes  a 
gift,  it  is  apprehensive  that  it  may 
be  required  to  fill  out  more  vouchers 
or  memos  explaining  its  action, 
a  a  a 

IT  is  the  custom  of  a  northern  Mich¬ 
igan  weekly  to  slug  each  story  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  lead. 

One  week  there  were  two  stories 
concerning  Center  Township  men— 
one  about  a  husband  who  killed  his 
wife  and  the  other  about  a  man  who 
resctied  his  daughter  from  a  well. 
Both  were  slugged  “Center  Township 
Man.” 

Tmagirio  the  editor’s  embarrassmoit 
when  in  correcting  the  page  pr<Mf  he 
found  the  make-up  man  had  switched 
the  heads;  one  story  read:  “Center 
Townshq)  Man  Is  Hero— John  Jones 
of  Center  Township  was  held  in  the 
county  jail  today  after  shooting  and 
Willing  his  wife  last  evening.” 

•  «  • 

Mike  CLAFFEY,  one  of  the  best 
known  reporters  in  Manhattan, 
tells  this  one  on  himself,  when  he  first 
went  on  W.  R.  Hearst’s  New  York 
Journal. 

Slightly  awed  by  New  York  news¬ 
paper  work,  he  checked  in  the  first 
day  to  an  unusually  busy  city  desk 
and  introduced  himself. 


“Yeah,  Claff,  said  the  desk,  “get 
over  to  the  municipal  building.” 

“Yes  sir,”  said  Claffey,  not  knowing 
the  desk  referred  to  the  Journal’s 
press  room  in  the  municipal  building. 

Dashing  to  the  building,  Claffey 
wondered  whether  it  was  a  fire,  a 
fallen  elevator,  a  shooting,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  didn’t  want  to  show  his  ignor¬ 
ance  to  the  busy  desk. 

Assuming  a  nonchalance  he  did  not 
feel,  Claffey  asked  the  elevator  starter, 
“What  do  you  know  about  that  fire?” 

“What  fire?”  asked  the  startled 
starter  and  Claffey  left. 

Next  to  an  elevator  operator,  “Which 
elevator  was  it  that  fell?” 

“Elevator  fall?”  the  operator  asked 
in  astonishment  and  again  Claffey  left. 

Then  a  smart  idea  overtook  him. 
“I’ll  call  the  desk,”  thought  he,  “and 
when  they  jump  on  me  for  the  yam, 
ril  know  what  I’m  supposed  to  be 
after.” 

“Diis  is  Claffey  at  the  municipal 
building,”  he  told  the  desk. 

“Okay,  Claff,”  said  the  desk  and 
banged  up  the  phone. 

As  editions  of  the  opposition  hit  the 
street,  he  scanned  them  feverishly  for 
anything  pertaining  to  the  municipal 
building.  Nothing  but  routine. 

At  four  o’clock  knowing  he’d  be 
fired,  and  wanting  to  get  it  over  with, 
he  again  phoned  the  desk. 

“This  is  Claffey  at  the  municipal 
building.” 

“Okay,  Claff,”  and  again  the  phone 
banged  in  his  ear. 

Next  day  he  overcame  a  temptation 
tc  forget  all  about  the  job  and  de¬ 
ciding  discretion  was  the  better  part 
of  valor,  he  phoned.  This  time  the 
desk  wasn’t  quite  so  busy. 

“This  is  Claffey.  I  was  at  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  building  yesterday.” 

“Okay,  Claff,”  answered  the  desk. 
“Better  skip  back  there.  Well  give 
you  a  buzz  when  we  need  you.” 

It  was  enough  for  the  resourceful 
Irishman.  He  found  the  Journal 
press  room  and  today  he  still  calls  in 
with: 

“This  is  Claffey  at  the  municipal 
building,”  and  beats  them  to  the 
hangup  as  soon  as  they  say  “Okay- 
Claff.” 

•  •  • 

PEOPLE  critical  of  farm  bureaus 
and  their  activities  probably  de¬ 
rived  a  chuckle  from  a  jump  head  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Marshall  (Midi.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Chronicle  recently.  The  story 
told  of  a  farm  girl,  in  a  trance  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  being 
taken  to  University  hospital,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor.  The  jump  head  read:  “Farm 
Bureau  in  Trance.” 


Ed:tob  &  PuBLiSHEB  wiH  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take'*  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


Retail  •  •  .  • 

A  million  lines  in¬ 
crease  —  16%  —  in 
retail  advertising, 
year  1936. 

NEW  YORE 

Kerala  3Hbune 


Editors  Acclaim 
NEA  Flood  Coverage 


The 


Everett  News 


EttMithtd  ises 

FaMlahed  hr  Brerett  News  lac. 

Mecaias  Rveaias 

Everett,  Washingtoi 


Perusing  our  daily  publication  and 
opposition  sheets  which  have  competed 
with  us  in  the  major  catastrophe  pictures 
from  Ohio  Valley,  let  me  say  that  NEA 
has  done  itself  proud.  We  have  left, 
opposition,  locally  and  outside,  far 
behind  in  picture  SCOOPS. 


You  can  rest  assured  that  NEA  photos 
have  received  plenty  of  publicity  on  page 
one — and  we  have  commented  editorially 
on  the  wonderful,  fast  service. 

NEA  Service  is  something  to  be  proud 
of — something  every  publisher  should 
have.  We  thank  you  for  helping  us  pro¬ 
gress  and  score  scoops  over  the 
opposition. 

E.  R.  Busselle, 
Editor 


The  Ta3ii>a.  Daily  Times 

Ta>ipa.,  Florida 

...I  want  to  compliment  you  most  highly 
on  the  very  excellent  coverage  you  gave 
us  on  the  Ohio  flood  pictures.  Your 
photos  have  had  the  most  graphic  quality 
of  any  I  have  seen,  and  I  congratulate 
you  most  heartily. 

David  E.  Smiley, 
Editor 


A/ 24^  Unc* 

NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Intertype  REGAL  Again 

“chosen  first  for  its  legibility”. . .  this  time  by 


BERKSHIRE  EAGLE 

would  present  the  news  with  a  minimum  of 
eyestrain  and  a  maximum  of  reading  ease. 

‘‘The  type  face  which  is  now  used  in  the 
Eagle  is  the  result  of  long  research  and  care¬ 
ful  designing.  It  was  selected  with  a  view  to 
its  legibility  under  artificial  light,  which 
must  be  a  consideration  in  selecting  a  type 
face  for  an  evening  newspaper. 

“Structurally  it  is  so  designed  that  there 
will  be  the  least  possibility  of  smudging 
from  accumulations  of  ink  within  closed 
letters.  Also  its  design  has  been  builded 
upon  the  need  not  only  for  legible  reading 
but  more  particularly  for  rapid  reading. 

“With  the  trend  of  newspapers  to  pre¬ 
sent  more  and  more  material  and  increase 
their  number  of  departments,  it  becomes  a 
considerable  task  to  peruse  a  newspaper 
completely  unless  every  possible  means  is 
employed  to  allow  readers  to  read  rapidly.” 

Why  don’t  you  investigate  Intertype  Regal  for  your 
newspaper?. .. There  is  real  profit  in  clean  printing! 


Subscribers  to  another  evening  paper  now 
can  read  an  entire  edition  under  the  arti¬ 
ficial  light  of  trolley,  train,  bus,  or  home, 
without  eyestrain;  for  the  Berkshire  Eve¬ 
ning  Eagle  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  has  adopted 
a  new  dress  of  Intertype  Regal. 

An  editorial  in  this  progressive  paper 
states  that  the  “Editors  and  typographers 
working  with  oculists  have  constantly  la¬ 
bored  to  design  a  small  body  type  which 


SPECIMEN 

of  7-point  Intertype  Regal  No.  2  reproduced  from  the 
Berkshire  Eagle^  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

The  Eagle,  as  you  may  have  noticed,  has  had  its  face  lifted. 

Starting  with  today’s  issue,  the  reading  matter  will  hence¬ 
forward  be  set  in  Intertype  Regal. 

To  the  average  reader,  of  course,  one  news  type  looks  pretty 
much  like  another.  Our  own  new  type  face  is  very  much  like  the 
old,  but  it  has  been  carefully  selected  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
two  important  factors— legibility  and  word-count. 

In  other  words,  a  newspaper’s  aim  is  to  achieve  the  perfect 
balance  between  the  requirements  for  e€isy  reading  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  necessity  for  getting  as  many  words  in  as  small  a 
space  {IS  possible.  We  hope  that  our  new  type  fulfills  that  aim. 

The  new  type,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  chosen  first  for  its 
legibility,  for  if  a  paper  is  hard  to  read  the  chances  are  that  peo¬ 
ple  won’t  read  it,  no  matter  how  much  news  you  have  crammed 
into  its  pages.  The  difference  between  the  new  and  the  old  type 
is  measured  in  thousandths  of  an  inch,  but  when  the  millions  of 
letters  used  in  every  day’s  paper  are  considered,  that  thousandth 
of  an  inch  is  multiplied  many  times  and  becomes  an  important 
factor  in  the  paper’s  readability. 
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BIG  RETAIL  DEMAND  WILL  COME  FOR 
FLOOD  REPL^EMENT 

Credit  Will  Be  Eased  for  Retailers*  Purchases,  But  Catas> 
trophe  Will  Have  Definite  Retarding  Effect  on 
Commerce,  Says  Writer — Other  Retail  News 

By  RICHARD  WEBSTER 


Despite  storms,  floods  and  strikes, 
retail  volume  for  the  last  week  of 
January  was  good — about  eight  to  12 
per  cent  better  than  in  the  corre- 
q>onding  week  of  last  year.  Indeed 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
the  gain  this  week  over  last  year  was 
the  best  so  far  in  1937;  but  this  in¬ 
crease  of  15  per  cent  does  not  mean 
quite  so  much  when  you  remember 
the  cold  and  stormy  weather  a  year 
ago.  For  the  whole  month  of  Janu¬ 
ary  Federal  Reserve  Bank  figures 
show  that  New  York  department 
store  sales  had  more  than  the  regu¬ 
lar  seasonal  recession  from  the  De¬ 
cember  holiday  high. 

Dtm  &  Bradstreet’s  reports  show 
that  for  the  last  week  of  the  month 
there  were  these  gains  in  the  major 
regions:  East,  12  to  18  per  cent  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  year  ago;  New  England, 
up  to  20  per  cent;  Midwest,  with  Ohio 
Valley  floods,  only  6  to  10  per  cent 
above  ’36;  Northwest,  8  to  12  per  cent 
— the  U.  S.  average  and  the  same  gain 
as  this  region  showed  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  week;  South,  12  to  16  per  cent; 
Southwest,  10  to  15  per  cent;  Pacific 
Coast,  only  4  to  8  per  cent,  but  with 
better  prospects  immediately  ahead. 

Ohio  VaUey  floods  have  wrecked 
retail  volume — and  some  retail  stores 
— and  for  the  moment  delayed  and 
postponed  shipments  to  retailers. 
Railway  Express  put  an  embargo  on 
shipmoits  of  perishables  to  250  points 
and  received  other  shipments  subject 
to  delay.  Intracity  delivery  was  im¬ 
possible  where  all  trucks  had  been 
commandeered  for  medical  supplies 
and  for  moving  households.  But  the 
experience  of  last  year  reminds  us 
that  the  minute  the  flood  is  over  there 
will  be  a  big  demand  for  replacement 
goods.  Credit  will  be  eased  for  re¬ 
tailers’  piuxhases  of  goods  to  re-stock. 
But  in  turn  the  retailers  who  have 
sold  housefumishings  and  appliances 
on  time  will  possibly  be  forced  to 
cancel  impaid  balances — and  hope  to 
get  new  orders. 

Good  retail  business  does  not  al¬ 
ways  result  from  a  steady  stock  mar¬ 
ket,  but  there  is  a  good  omen  in  the 
favorable  reaction  of  Wall  Street — no 
weakening,  indeed  an  actual  gain,  in 
the  face  of  delayed  production,  de¬ 
creased  consumption  and  possible  in¬ 
crease  in  wage  scales.  Recovery  is  not 
threatened  seriously  though  business 
progress  may  be  dackened  for  sev¬ 
eral  months. 

•  *  * 

The  retail  r^imentation  plan  that 
did  not  quite  get  by  at  toe  Janu¬ 
ary  meeting  of  toe  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  though  it  was 
approved  “in  principle,’’  seems  to  have 
bem  defeated  on  three  grounds:  toe 
NRDG  does  not  represent  all  retail¬ 
ers;  toe  plan  has  not  been  sufficiently 
discussed,  not  enough  education^ 
work  done;  and  toe  plan  calls  for 
operation  under  state  laws — and  state 
laws  have  not  been  practical  and 
workable  without  Federal  legislation. 

Now  toe  new  Federal  legislation  is 
being  planned  by  toe  President — a 
modified  NRA  that  toe  Supreme 


WILL  PURCHASE 

«r  mak*  (ubataiitial  inTwtmeDt  wiUi  Mr- 
TtoM  la  dailr  BawapapM'  in  town  7,600  to 
St, 000  popaUtion  tnrronndad  br  food  toid- 
tac  nran  or  acoluoiro  county  Mat  weakly 
tnalitod  to  doTolop  into  dally.  Hofotia- 
tlana  dlraot  and  aonSdeotial. 
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Court  will  let  live  and  that  will  oper¬ 
ate  by  taxing  employers  who  fall  be¬ 
low  standards  set  by  toe  proposed 
legislation. 

The  NRDGA  and  more  particularly 
Forrest  Walker  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 
and  Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm  of  toe 
Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  are  strongly 
opposing  the  passage  by  Congress  of 
the  Tydings-Miller  bill  which  permits 
price  maintenance  contracts  in  states 
that  have  fair  trade  laws.  Apart  from 
its  bearing  on  toe  policy  of  loss  lead¬ 
ers  and  capitalizing  on  national  brand 
acceptance,  this  measure  is  remark¬ 
able  because  it  is  a  federal  attempt 
to  bolster  and  insure  state  legislation. 
Mr.  Walker  and  Major  Namm  insist 
that  toe  bill  would  increase  toe  cost 
of  living — “not  in  the  interest  of  toe 
public,’’  said  Major  Namm,  “or  of  re¬ 
tailers  (although  some  may  think  so 
temporarily),  but  solely  in  toe  inter¬ 
est  of  toe  manufacturer.  Business  is 
improving  and  real  recovery  seems 
well  under  way.  There  is  only  one 
cloud  on  toe  horizon  and  that  is  toe 
threat  of  undue  price  rises.’’ 

Carroll  &  Pelz,  Inc.,  have  just  com¬ 
piled  toe  results  of  a  survey  by  toe 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Inc.,  which  shows  the  trade 
approves  toe  intent  of  toe  Patman  act. 
A  clear  majority  of  all  branches  of 
toe  industry  represented  in  toe  an¬ 
swers  to  toe  questionnaire  favors  the 
restrictions  on  quantity  discounts. 
More  than  80  per  cent  of  each  of  the 
three  classes  (maniifacturers,  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers)  favored  toe  en¬ 
actment  of  laws  to  curb  loss  leader 
selling.  The  511  replies  included  146 
manufactorers,  229  wholesalers  and 
153  retailers. 


DO  they  know  what  is  good  for 
them?  No,  is  toe  answer  in  ef¬ 
fect  of  Professor  John  W.  Wingate  of 
toe  New  York  University  School  of 
Retailing  in  his  recent  book,  “Retail 
Buying  Under  toe  Robinson-Patman 
Act”  He  calls  toe  law  “class  legisla¬ 
tion  designed  to  protect  toe  weak  and 
inefficient  retailer  against  toe  larger 
organizations  that  have  proved  their 
ability  to  distribute  goo^  at  lower 
prices  to  toe  consumer.  .  .  large  buy¬ 
ers  able  to  obtain  price  reductions 
and  to  open  up  new  markets  at  lower 
retail  price  levels.” — A  variation  of 
toe  theme  of  Major  Namm  and  Mr. 
Forrest  Walker!  . 


294,651 

was  toe  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Morning  and  Evening  issues) 
for  the  month  of 

January,  1937 

Thin  repreMotn  s  gain  of  11,343  over 
January,  1936.  .  .  .  The  Sunday  Sun 
circulation  averacod  208,804  per  Sun¬ 
day  for  the  month  of  January,  1037 — 
a  gain  of  8,002  over  January,  1036. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


i.  V  lagged  behind  toe  magazines  in 
sponsoring  special  home  decoration 
displays,  but  Abraham  &  Straus’  new 
model  house  has  the  interiors  of  its 
eight  rooms  planned  and  arranged  by 
writers  on  home  decoration  for  eight 
metropolitan  newspapers.  The  living 
room,  decorated  by  ^ily  Genauer  of 
toe  World-Telegram,  was  described 
and  pictured  in  last  Saturday’s  issue 
of  that  paper — blond  mahogany  ftimi- 
ture  with  sea  gre«i  upholstery  or 
yellow  and  beige  plaid,  the  same  sea 
green  in  toe  glass  bricks  of  toe  fire¬ 
place,  and  a  deep  wine  rug. 

•  •  * 

At  the  NRDGA  convention  there 
was  a  lively  and  sane  discussion 
of  dismissal  without  warning.  The 
Joseph  Home  Co.  store  in  Pittsburgh 
pays  a  separation  wage  to  persons 
discharged  unless  they  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  are  disturbers — and 
Home’s  has  one  of  toe  lowest  labor 
turnovers  in  toe  coimtry.  H.  M. 
Phifer  of  Home’s  says  that  it  is  a 
store  policy  to  take  care  of  old  em¬ 
ployes  by  keeping  their  weekly  wage 
at  as  high  a  point  as  is  possible 
through  contributions  from  the  pen¬ 
sion  fund — so  that  toe  department 
buyer  does  not  feel  that  his  depart¬ 
ment  is  being  burdened  by  an  undue 
wage  charge. 

COST  GROUPS  COMBINED 

Starting  its  16th  year  on  cost  com¬ 
parison  reports,  toe  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  is  joining  toe 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  which  started  along  similar 
lines  two  years  ago,  in  a  combined 
study  of  1936  operating  cost  compari¬ 
sons.  It  is  expected  the  study  will  be 
completed  by  April.  A  consolidated 
comparison  report  and  analysis  for 
both  associations  will  then  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  those  papers  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  their  figiires.  F.  W.  Schaub, 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  &  Review,  is 
chairman  of  toe  Inland’s  cost  com¬ 
parison  committee,  working  in  co¬ 
operation  with  John  L.  Meyer,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  toe  association.  R. 
B.  Chandler,  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  and 
Register,  heads  the  SNPA  committee 
on  cost  comparisons,  assisted  by 
Cranston  Williams,  managing  director. 

CHAMBERS  JOINS  STAGE 

Effective  March  1,  Kenneth  Cham¬ 
bers,  advertising  manager  of  Harper’s 
Bazaar  joins  Stage  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 


PAUL  WEIR  ENDS  4o 
YEARS  WITH  AP 

Veteran  of  Many  Stories,  He  Is  “Ns. 
2  Dean”  of  Washington  Press 
Corps — In  Washington 
Since  1908 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  30— pjui 
Weir,  who  has  just  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  his  40to  year  of  ser- 
vice  with  the 


Associated  Pren, 
is  ranking  “No. 
2  Dean”  of  the 

Washington  pren 
corps,  but  in  ap¬ 
pearance  belia 
this  title.  The 
only  betraying 
influence  of  hit 
58  years  is  a 
head  of  gray 
hair. 

Paul  Weis  Weir  was  bon 

PAUL  WEIS  in  Wyoming,  Pa, 

Dec.  16, 1879.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  by  work¬ 
ing  on  toe  local  journals.  In  1897  he 
joined  the  New  York  staff  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  For  12  years  he  was 
stationed  in  New  York,  before  receiv¬ 
ing  a  temporary  assigiunent  to  cover 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1908. 
From  this  temporary  assignment,  Ik 
drew  a  permanent  one  with  toeWadi- 
ington  Bureau  of  toe  AP,  and  now  is 
dean  of  the  bureau  staff. 

Weir  covered  the  White  House,  the 
departments,  and  took  a  turn  cover¬ 
ing  Congress.  However  in  the  last 
years,  he  has  been  on  toe  bureni 
desk. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  work,  he 
was  imtil  this  year  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Reuters  News  agency 
of  Great  Britain  for  a  period  of  26 
years. 

He  is  gifted  with  what  the  bureau 
terms  “a  statistical  turn  of  mind,”  and 
thus  has  evolved  a  definite  formula 
for  covering  such  technical  stories  as 
the  decennial  census.  Weir  also  as¬ 
sisted  in  toe  preparation  for  the  cov¬ 
erage  of  toe  last  Presidential  ekctioD 
returns,  and  the  AP  vote  calculatkoi 
was  within  one  per  cent  of  the  ttol 
vote  cast  Nov.  3. 

The  build-up  of  a  special  regional 
staff  to  cover  toe  various  individual 
state  and  local  stories  out  of  Wai- 
ington  is  due  in  great  part  to  the 
work  of  Weir.  At  present  toe  regional 
staff  numbers  approximately  48  men 


fCtvd  *  i 


1 1  OJ  E  E  R,S 

7WENTY-TWO  YEARS  ago  there  was  no 
domestic  dry  mat.  The  Wood  Flong  Cor¬ 
poration  was  the  first  to  make  this  type  of 
mat — and  ever  since  1915,  every  major  advance¬ 
ment  in  this  field  is  traceable  to  these  origina¬ 
tors  of  the  domestic  dry  mat.  Now,  with  the  ex¬ 
acting  demands  of  modern  day  mat  requirements, 
the  Wood  Dry  Mat  still  leads  the  field  in  depend¬ 
ability,  uniformity  and  supreme  quality. 


’'Always 


Uniform” 


THE 


SUN 


Morning  Evening 


WOOD  FLONG  CORP. 

II  O  O  S  1  C  K.  FALLS  ★  NEW  YORK 


Herbart  Matter 


-LINOTYPE- 


BUILT  RIGHT 
TO  WORK  RIGHT 

This  Swiss  jig  borer  is  designed  to 
perform  the  infinitely  fine  precision 
work  on  jigs  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  Linotype  parts.  No  expense  is 
spared  in  securing  the  most  accurate 
machines  made  in  the  world.  The 
accuracy  of  this  machine  is  mea¬ 
sured  not  by  thousandths,  but  by 
ten-thousandths  of  an  inch,  horizon¬ 
tally  and  vertically. 

MERGENTHALER 
LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


A-P-L  FRANKLIN  GOTHIC  EXTRA  CONDENSED,  LINOTYPE 
GOTHIC  NO.  13  AND  BOOKMAN 
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INLAND  WILL  CONSIDER  EXPANDING 
ASSOCIATION  ACTIVITIES 

Possibility  of  Moving  Press  Office  to  Chicago  Is  a  Convention 
Topic  for  Meeting  Feb.  16  and  17 — Establishment  of 
Labor  Department  to  Be  Talked 

The  question  of  expanded  Inland  Inland’s  Monthlr  Linage  Compariscms; 

Daily  PreM  Associatoon  activity,  chronicU  and  Lender- 

including  establishment  of  a  labor  xribune. 

department,  together  with  possibiUty  gocial  Security  (Federal  and  SUte  Acts): 
of  moving  Inland  headquarters  to  chairman  Linwood  I.  Noyes,  editor  and  pub- 
Chicago,  wUl  come  before  Inlanders  Usher,  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Daily  Globe,  of  the 
at  their  annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Federal  Legislative  Information  Committee. 
Shew  Chico,  Fob.  16  »,d  17. 

The  convention  program,  as  an-  Legislative  Information  Exchange, 
nounced  tbin  week  by  Pre^dent  JS  Discussions  and  Opinions  by  George  P. 
Gray,  Monroe  (Mich.)  News,  is  as  P».  Wolf  &  Co..  Chicap,  and  Wiliam  M. 
,  Layman,  Newspaper  Audit  &  Inspection  Bu- 

follows:  reau,  Chicago. 

Tnaadaw  Fnb  16  Exhibit  of  Daily  Newspapers’  Social  Se- 

„  _  rv*  ,  *  ,  „  Foi..-,™,.-  curity  Forms:  Review  by  Chairman  Victor  L. 

Newsprint;  “1937  D^lopm«ts  :  Clmr^n  manager,  Monmouth  (Ill.) 

E.  P.  AdlCT  of  the  Inland  Nesrs^t  of  ,he  Office  Forms  &  Practices 

mittee;  publisher  of  the  Davenport  (la.)  Co„^it^ee 
Times,  piesident  Lee  Syndicate.  ’ 

Hie  Inland  CVimmittee:  Chairman  A.  L.  Tuesday  Luncheon 

Miller,  publisher.  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En-  The  Psychology  of  Understanding  People: 
quirer-News,  and  president  of  Federated  Pub-  Dr.  George  W,  Crane.  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
lications,  Inc.  M.D.,  Yale  and  Northwestern  Universities, 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulatioiu  Relations:  In-  author  of  “Case  Records  of  a  Psychologist.” 
troduction.  Inland  Past-President  Verne  E- 
Joy,  puldisher,  Centralia  (IIL)  Sentinel, 
newly-elected  A.B.C.  director. 

Inland’s  16th  Annual  Cost  Comparisons: 

(Airman  Fred  W.  Schaub,  business  manager, 

Decatur  (IIL)  Herald  S'  Review. 


RADIO  NEWS  EDITORS  UNITE 

John  Van  Cronkhita,  WBBM,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Heads  New  Association 

Jc^m  Van  Cronkhite,  of  WBBM, 
Chicago  CBS  outlet,  was  named 
president  of  the  Association  of  Radio 
News  Editors 
and  Writers, 
which  organized 
last  week-end  in 
New  York.  The 
purpose  of  the 
group,  whose 
membership  is 
open  to  employes 
o  f  broadcasters, 
newspapers,  ad¬ 
vertising  agen¬ 
cies  and  adver¬ 
tisers,  who  are 
John  Van  Oonkhite  actually  engaged 
in  the  writing  of 
news  for  the  microphone,  was  for¬ 
mally  stated  as  “an  association  de¬ 
voted  to  the  progress  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  new  art  of  radio  news 
writing.” 

Other  ofiBcers  chosen  were:  Kendall 
McClure,  WOAI-San  Antonio,  and  H. 
L.  MacEwen,  WLW-Cincinnati,  vice- 
presidents;  T.  C.  Christie,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service-Universal  Ser¬ 
vice,  secretary;  and  W.  J.  Heggen, 
United  Press,  treasurer.  Besides  the 
ofBcers,  odier  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  are:  Walter  Paschall, 
WSB-Atlanta;  Dixon  Stewart,  Trans¬ 
radio;  J<Jm  Johnston,  WOR-Newark; 
and  Jolm  Hu^ies,  KTOC-San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

“The  executive  committee  wishes  it 
definitely  understood  the  association 
is  in  no  way  officially  concerned  with 
the  economic  welfare  of  radio  news 
editors,”  stated  President  Van  Cronk¬ 
hite  in  emphasizing  to  Editok  &  Pub- 
i.iSHia  that  the  groiq;>  is  not  “another 
newspaper  guild.” 


HICKUN  TRANSFERRED 

W.  Lyles  Hicklin  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  editorship  of  the  John¬ 
son  City  (Tenn.)  Chronicle  to  that 
post  on  the  Johnson  City  Press.  Mr. 
Hicklin  r^laces  J.  W.  Davis  who  re¬ 
signed  to  take  a  place  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  tfie  Associated  Press. 
Dm  Calfee,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Press,  lucceedi  HiAlin. 


Tue*day  Afternoon 

Inland  Policies  for  1937-38:  Recommenda¬ 
tions,  Discussions  and  Decisions. 

Annual  election  of  officers. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  17 

Present  Scope  and  Status  of  Retail  “Co- 
Ops”:  Phil  S.  Hanna,  editor,  Chicago  Journal 
of  Commerce. 

A  Former  Newspaperman.  Now  Teacher 
of  Journalism,  Looks  at  the  Newspaper:  Grant 
Hyde,  Director  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Wisconsin;  chairman  of  the 
Madison  (Wit.)  Daily  Cardinal. 

Newspaper  Accuracy:  Prof.  Mitchell  V. 
Chamley,  Department  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota. 

Advertising  Rates  and  Practices:  Presiding: 
A.  M.  Clapp,  general  manager,  Clinton  (la.) 
Herald;  Inland  Chairman  on  Advertising 
Rates  and  Practices. 

Employe  Relations;  Presiding:  George  B. 
Dolliver,  president.  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Moon  Journal,  and  of  the  Conine  Newspapers. 

Composing  Room  Practices  and  Problems: 
Presiding:  Donald  L.  Freed,  publisher,  Free¬ 
port  (,IIL)  Journal-Standard. 

Vigilance:  “Free”  Publicity:  Presiding: 
Ralph  S.  Kingsley,  general  manager,  Kenosha 
(Wis.)  Evening  News. 

Advertising  Promotion;  Local:  Exhibit:  Pre¬ 
siding:  E.  H.  Lighter,  Rapid  City  (So.  Dak.) 
Journal;  Inland  Chairman  on  Advertising 
Promotion. 

Wednesday  Luncheon  Address:  “An  Edi¬ 
tor  Takes  Stock  of  His  Influence.”  (Triton 
K.  Matson,  editor,  Toledo  News-Bee. 


Charlotte  Editor  Findt 
Prison  Food  Tery  C 

T.  M.  Pridgen,  Charlotte  (If  r 
News  associate  editor,  checked  on  u. 
ters  arriving  in  the  paper’s  maU  sj- 
ing  the  food  served  in  the  county  id 
was  “foul  slop  not  fit  for  pigg"  ’ 
showing  up  at  the  jail  just  as 
ers  from  the  morning  session  of  ^ 
corders’  courts  were  being  marched  • 
secured  permission  to  join  the  line' 
a  prisoner,  and  ate  with  the  sent^ 
men.  He  pronounced  the  food  “ave? 
good  meaty  sort  of  stew  with  ve^ 
tables,”  also  excellent  combread ' 

HEARST  RADIO  POLL 

The  first  annual  poll  of  radio  ediii 
of  Hearst  newspapers  was  publi^. 
Jan.  31.  Data,  assembled  and  h^, 
died  by  Dinty  Doyle,  radio  edit' 
New  York  American,  showed  th 
the  radio  veterans  lead  the  field 
popularity.  ’The  “best”  was  chesj 
in  about  14  classifications.  Mn|t  ^ 
pressive  broadcast  in  1936  was  the  as 
dication  speech  of  King  Edward  VH 
best  commentators  were:  Hill 
and  Kaltenbom. 


^Iic 

~  ST.  AGAI N 

/  LEADS  ALL  IOWA 


IN  1936 ADVERTISING  LINAGE 


CEDAR  RAPIDS  GAZETTE .  7,396,928  agate  lines 

Des  Moines  Register  .  6,836.160 

Davenport  Times  .  6,463,354 

Des  Moines  Tribune .  6,227,528 

Davenport  Democrat  .  6,043,464 

Waterloo  Courier  .  5,288,738 

Sioux  City  Journal  .  5,235,090 

Figures  from  Iowa  Daily  Press 
Association  and  Media  Records 

For  the  third  time  in  four  consecutive  years  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
ranks  first  in  total  paid  advertising  linage  among  all  Iowa  dailies.  In  1936  dir 
Gazette  total  was  more  than  a  half  million  lines  greater  than  the  second  rankig 
paper.  Cedar  Rapids  isn’t  the  largest  city  in  Iowa.  In  fact,  it  stands  fourth  in 
population,  but  advertisers  consider  Cedar  Rapids  and  the  rich  area  covered 
by  the  Gazette  as  the  leading  market.  Linage  figures  prove  this.  And 
advertisers  are  fully  justified  in  placing  their  schedules  in  this  paper.  lowi’i 
richest  market  is  completely  and  thoroughly  blanketed  by  the  Gazette.  Id 
wide-awake,  aggressive  policies  gain  and  hold  the  confidence  of  its  more  thm 
40,000  subscribers.  More  and  more  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  becomes  the 
paper  for  your  advertising  schedules.  " 


Since  October.  1933,  Caxette  cUseifieil  linage  haa 
Rbown  conaiatent  gain*  in  39  out  of  40  consecutive 
montba.  This  is  piling  up  a  real  record.  And  it  looks 
like  1937  will  continue  the  good  work  since  January 
gave  it  an  auspicious  start  with  aaother  slsable  gain. 

Yea,  the  Gasette  is  producing  results  for  all  advertia- 
-  era,  whether  they  use  display  or  classiSed. 

’’■LANKETS  IOWA'S  RICHEST  MARKET* 

tliie  Cebar  fSiaptbsi  i^ajettfi 

Represented  Nationally  by 

ALLEN-KLAPP-FRAZIER  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  ST.  LOUIS 


The  Recot 

1936-1' 
1 935-1' 
1 934-2' 
1 933-1' 
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Reklamefondet  for  Den 
Norske  Hermetikindustri 


trade  that  1935  soles  reached  the  figure  of 
24,000,000  lbs.  as  against  18,000,000  in  1934. 

The  trial  campaign  ran  nine  months  in 
twelve,  some  3,500  lines  in  all.  Copy  measured 
50  lines  over  2  cols,  and  75  over  2,  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  45  newspapers  in  27  cities,  through 
the  Fall  of  '36.  The  total  cost  of  space  was 
approximately  $65,000.  340,000  recipe  books 
were  distributed.  Soles  for  1936  were  in  excess 
of  27,000,000  lbs. 

Needless  to  say,  contracts  for  1937  are  al¬ 
ready  in  the  hands  of  the  Representatives, 
starting  a  probable  long-term  campaign.  The 
date  of  the  first  insertion  was  January  31st. 
Copy  measures  75  lines  over  2  cols,  for  the 
most  part,  and  insertions  wiU  be  more 
frequent. 


"The  way  to  do  a  thing  in  America,  is  to  do 
it  os  the  Americans  do  it,"  said  Colonel  Martin 
to  the  Norwegian  Conners'  Association,  repre¬ 
senting  150  packers  of  3,000  brands  of  sea-food 
from  the  cold,  salt  waters  of  the  famous  Nor¬ 
wegian  fjords. 

"We'll  sail  one  voyage  with  you,  anyway," 
was  the  reply  of  the  hardy  Norsemen. 

And  so,  as  the  first  step  in  the  surest  of  all 
time-tested  American  sales-plans,  the  National 
Representatives  of  America's  newspapers 
[were  called  upon  for  advice  os  to  procedure. 

I  Since  sardines  hove  always  been  largely  a 
seasonal  (Simuner)  seller,  eaten  "out  of  the 
?can" — cold,  it  was  decided  to  moke  use  of  "hot 
‘  dish"  recipes  to  induce  the 
public  to  buy  them  the  year 
roxmd.  Recipe  books  were 
printed  and  the  Representa¬ 
tives  promised  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  their  newspapers  in 
their  distribution,  along  with 
some  small  and  acceptable 
store  hangers. 

To  the  trade,  also  upon 
advice,  was  sent  a  schedule 
of  the  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  complete  os  to  inser¬ 
tion  dotes.  And,  although 
the  first  copy  was  not  to 
appear  until  well  after  the 
end  of  the  usual  Summer 
demand,  this  definite  prom¬ 
ise  of  adequate  newspaper 
advertising  so  stimulated 
advance  purchases  by  the 

national  representatives  of  AMERICA'S  GREAT  NEWSPAPERS 

Th*  Branham  Company  Kelly-Smith  Co..  Inc.  CXMora  &  Ormsbee.  Inc.  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 

Bryant.  Griffith  &  Brunson.  Inc.  George  A.  McDevitt  Co.  ReyrM^ds-Fitsgerald,  Inc.  Texas  Doily  Press  League,  Iftc. 

^  John  Budd  Company  J.  P.  McKiimey  &  S<m  Prudden.  Cng  &  Prudden.  Inc.  West-Holiday-Mogensen  Co.,  Inc. 

Chas.  H.  Eddy  Co.,  Inc.  Guy  S.  Osborn,  Scolaio  &  Meeker.  Inc.  Wiffiams.  Lawrence  &  Cresmes  Co.. 


So  many  similar  and  no 
less  successful  campaigns 
hove  been  imdertoken  in 
collaboration  with  the  news- 
papers'  Representatives, 
that  these  wise  merchandis¬ 
ers  ore  able  to  offer  a  pros¬ 
pective  advertiser  the  most 
detailed  information  and  the 
soundest  of  advice  os  to  the 
best  approach  to  the  prof¬ 
itable  distribution  and  sole 
of  almost  any  kind  of  com¬ 
modity  or  service. 


TA5TV  NEW  DISHES 


FOR  LENTEN  MEALS  .  .  . 

Norwegian  Sardines  are  just  right . . .  delicious,  appetizing, 
nourishing . . .  lightly  smoked,  packed  in  real  olive  oil,  ready  to 
serve.  Good  for  all . . .  rich  in  vitamins  A  and  D,  in  iron,  phos¬ 
phorus,  calcium,  iodine.  Buy  some  today  . . .  insist  on  BRIS¬ 
LING  ...tastiest,  finestand  plumpest  of  all  Norwegian  Sardines. 

FtElaew  Recipe  Book  at  dMl- 
i  I  crearfronNorwetieaSerdiiMe. 

I  I  347  Perk  Avenue.  New  York. 
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NEARING  A  CLIMAX 

NEWSPAPER  publisher  is  responsible, 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
this  covmtry,  for  the  contents  of  his 
publication  and  for  the  policies  as  expressed  in 
his  publication.  He  cannot  be  restrained  in  the 
conduct  of  his  publication,  even  though  he  is 
subject  to  subsequent  punishment  for  abuse  of 
his  responsibility  or  violation  of  law.  A  publisher 
cannot  divest  himself  of  this  responsibility,  even 
though  by  his  own  action  he  may  limit  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  judgment  and  surrender  control  of  his 
policies  to  persons  or  organizations  who  are  not 
responsible  to  the  general  public." 

In  those  words,  the  A.N.P.A.  brief  as  amicus 
curiae  in  the  AP-Watson  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  states  the  dilemma  which  confronts  news¬ 
papers  under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
If  the  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  has  power  to  compel  reinstatement 
of  an  employe  engaged  in  writing  or  editing  news 
or  editorial  comment,  this  concept  of  employer 
responsibility  is  destroyed.  Admirable  as  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Labor  Relations  Act  may  be,  its 
application  in  its  present  form  to  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  work  is  impossible. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  clearly  seen  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  press  in  past  cases,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  may  again  point  the  way  by  which  news¬ 
papers  can  obey  the  law  without  losing  a  right 
far  more  precious  to  all  concerned  than  any  pos¬ 
sible  gain  to  their  employes  imder  the  present 
statute. 


THE  CANADIAN  SIDE 


CANADA’S  newsprint  men  demur  to  the 
A.N.P.A.  assertion  that  the  combined  news¬ 
print  facilities  of  the  Dominion  and  the 
U.  S.  A.  can  produw  800,000  tons  in  1937  above 
the  record  output  of  1936,  and  that  there  is  no 
need  to  fear  a  shortage  if  orders  are  placed  evenly 
throughout  the  year. 

The  A.N.P.A.  figure  is  an  overestimate  of  300,- 
000  to  400,000  tons,  according  to  Charles  Vining, 
preside!  of  the  Newsprint  Association  of  Canada, 
who  addressed  the  Canadian  Club  of  Montreal, 
Feb.  1. 

Canada’s  rated  capacity,  according  to  Mr.  Vin¬ 
ing,  is  3360,000  tons  a  year,  which  to  him 
means  an  operating  capacity  of  3,600,000  to 
3,700,000  tons. 

Hie  mills  produced  3300,000  tons  in  ’36,  a  gain 
of  440,000  tons  over  1935,  and  of  1,275,000  tons 
over  the  low  of  1932.  U.  S.  mills,  he  believes,  can¬ 
not  substantially  increase  their  1937  product  over 
that  of  1936. 


The  margin  of  safety  decreases  to  the  extent 
that  months  pass  without  the  full  capacity  of  the 
mills  being  onployed. 

So,  while  not  accepting  the  A.N.P.A.  estimate 
of  the  industry’s  unused  capacity,  Mr.  Vining 
endorses  heartily  its  advice  that  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  place  their  orders  on  an  even  schedule 
throughout  the  year  in  order  to  avoid  an  acute 
shortage  during  the  heavy  demand  months  of 
Autuxnn. 


He  deprecates  the  recurring  talk  of  high  spot 
market  prices  that  such  a  shortage  would  cer¬ 
tainly  produce.  High  spot  prices  might  be  “poetic 
justice”  in  bringing  to  the  industry  an  economic 
retiun  on  its  product,  but  they  would  not  be 
good  in  the  long  nm.  A  nmaway  market  led 
Canada  into  the  troubles  from  which  it  has  not 
yet  emerged,  and  a  new  nmaway  market  would 
compoimd  the  redeeming  that  must  eventually 
be  made. 

We  hope  such  sane  views  continue  to  prevail 
and  that  they  will  be  matched  by  similar  sanity 
among  fite  industry’s  customers.  There  is  no 
health  for  newspapers  in  a  bankrupt  paper  indus¬ 
try,  there  is  no  business  for  newsprint  mills  when 
hi^  paper  prices  destroy  journalistic  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States. 

The  memories  of  1920  are  fresh  enough  in  the 
minds  of  both  publishers  and  paper  manufacturers 
for  application  to  the  present  condition. 
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For  if  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound, 
who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle?  So 
likewise  ye,  except  ye  utter  by  the  tongue 
words  easy  to  be  understood,  how  shall  it  be 
known  what  is  spoken?  for  ye  shall  speak 
into  the  air. — 1.  Corinthians,  XIV ;  8,  9. 


GAG  THREAT  IN  TENNESSEE 

A  PRESS  gag  law  with  a  new  penalty — ex¬ 
pulsion  from  ‘he  newspaper  profession — 
passed  the  Tennessee  Senate  last  week, 
with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  and  is  now  before 
the  House.  Sponsored  by  a  Chattanooga  lawyer, 
who  has  been  the  subject  of  some  critical  edi¬ 
torials  in  the  Chattanooga  Times,  the  bill  provides 
a  fine  of  $50  to  $500  for  violation,  a  lifetime  bar 
against  the  convicted  editor  from  acting  as  editor 
or  publisher  of  a  newspaper  within  the  state,  and 
also  makes  executives  liable  in  damages  to  any 
person  or  persons  to  the  extent  of  $1,000.  The 
specific  offense  covered  is  “permitting  any  un¬ 
truth  about  a  person  to  appear  in  editorial  col¬ 
umns.” 

The  Chattanooga  attorney.  Senator  Fletcher  R. 
Morgan,  in  arguing  for  his  measure  asserted  that 
newspapers  have  become  a  “vehicle  to  besmirch 
and  destroy  the  character  of  any  man  who  dares 
to  oppose  the  man  who  sits  behind  the  editor’s 
desk.”  He  is  particularly  resentful  toward  the 
Chattanooga  Times,  which  published  three  edi¬ 
torials  concerning  the  Senator’s  apparent  change 
of  heart  toward  reform  of  county  government, 
and  paid  his  personal  respects  to  the  paper’s  dis¬ 
tinguished  editor,  Julian  LaRose  Harris,  as  a 
“blackmailer”  and  wielder  of  a  “poisoned  pen.” 

Mr.  Harris  replied  characteristically  by  reprint¬ 
ing  the  three  editorials,  with  a  reproduction  of  a 
letter  written  by  the  Senator  before  his  election. 
The  letter  used  politician  language  in  appearing 
to  pledge  its  writer  to  a  course  that  he  later  did 
not  follow,  and  the  T’imes  chided  him,  with  ex¬ 
treme  gentleness,  we  should  say,  for  the  incon¬ 
sistency.  Certainly,  none  of  the  editorials  were 
libelous,  none  carried  the  least  hint  of  blackmail, 
none  could  be  described  as  the  product  of  a 
poisoned  pen.  No  wonder  the  Senator  feels  that 
libel  laws  are  a  futile  defense  against  such  an 
attack!  His  proposed  remedy  would  be  equally 
futile,  imless  his  associates  in  opposition  to  the 
county  reform  program  also  control  the  coiuts 
which  would  judge  the  editor. 

The  bill  is  not  yet  law,  and  probably  will  not 
become  law.  If  it  does,  the  militant  press  of 
Tennessee  should  have  no  lack  of  support  from 
other  states  in  fighting  the  iniquity  through  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  if  necessary.  The  criminal 
and  civil  libel  statutes  provide  sufficient  protec¬ 
tion  for  persons  (including  politicians)  wronged 
by  untruthful  newspaper  publication,  without  the 
addition  of  this  strange  monstrosity.  Politicians 
who  welch  on  their  word  and  get  caught  by  alert 
newspapers  cannot  be  permitted  a  revenge  that 
wotild  destroy  their  critics. 


SIR  PERCIVAL  PHILLIPS 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  newspapwi 
this  week  printed  many  column  ^ 
editorial  tribute  to  Sir  Percival  Pkij. 
lips,  son  of  a  Brownsville  physician  who  prepaicd 
himself  for  world  fame  as  a  war  correspondent 
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by  apprenticeship  on  the  Brownsville  Clipper  IfiJbeer 
Monongahela  Republican  and  Pittsburgh  Dispotek  1 5i*t«iiel,' 
Long  before  his  death,  he  had  won  all  the  honor  * 
glory  and  wealth  that  can  come  to  a  writing  men, 
won  them  in  foreign  lands  after  a  none  too  ptoQ. 
ising  start  in  his  own. 

The  youthful  Phillips  had  no  love  for  .<8<4y)tk 
and  quit  in  the  eighth  grade  to  make  his  livk^ 
as  a  newspaperman.  He  had  already  spent  a  year 
or  two  feeding  a  press,  setting  tyrpe,  writing  itenn 
for  the  weekly  Clipper,  and  the  odd  chores  a  boy 
finds  in  a  print  shop.  His  training  was  moie 
advanced  in  Monongahela,  and  he  became  a  spe. 
cialist  in  theatrical  criticism  in  Pittsburgh.  Ike 
adventurous  spirit  that  took  him  to  the  Greeo- 
Turkish  war  40  years  ago  determined  his  future. 

No  one  would  suspect  from  the  polished  dis¬ 
patches  that  came  from  his  pen  in  the  World  War 
and  those  that  have  graced  the  London  Daily 
Mail  and  London  Telegraph  for  the  past  15  yean 
that  the  author  was  possessed  of  practically  no 
education,  by  modem  standards.  He  hurdled  that 
handicap,  he  was  not  hampered  by  begiiuiing 
gainful  employment  at  ten  years,  and  he  won 
fame  in  a  field  that  has  broken  more  men  than  it 
has  ever  made.  He  was  a  modest  genius  with  no 
gift  for  self-exploitation — a  newspaperman’s  newi- 
paperman,  all  the  way. 


THE  CHILD  LABOR  QUESTION 

RATTFICATTON  of  the  Child  Labor  Amend¬ 
ment  seems  probable  this  spring.  If  New 
York  and  nine  other  states  complete  the 
ratification  process,  it  is  on  the  cards  that  the 
present  session  of  Congress  may  consider  legis¬ 
lation  to  put  the  amendment  into  full  effect.  The 
terms  of  the  amendment  are  broad,  far  broader 
than  any  industrial  situation  now  warrants,  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  public  opinion  will  sanc¬ 
tion  a  law  which  prohibits  the  labor  of  boys  and 
girls  up  to  18  years  of  age.  The  moment  calls  for 
courageous  discussion  of  this  question  in  news¬ 
paper  columns,  with  any  selfish  interest  that 
newspapers  have  kept  secondary  to  the  broad 
public  question.  If  that  is  decid^  correctly,  the 
newspaper  problem  will  take  care  of  itself. 


ANOTHER  NOBLE  EXPERIMENT 

Founded  on  the  premise  that  Amerieu 
journalism  is  the  mouthnicce  of  the  “money- 
lords,”  Current  America,  a  semi-montl^ 
magazine  is  being  published  in  Chicago  by  the 
Current  Press  Alliance.  The  head  of  this  at- 
ganization  is  E.  J.  Costello,  who  20  years  ago 
was  a  top  editorial  executive  on  several  Chicago 
dailies  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  Federated 
Press  in  1919  as  a  potential  rival  of  the  “capital¬ 
istic”  news  services.  His  writing  in  Current 
America  warrants  the  judgment  that  he  is  read¬ 
ing  today’s  newspapers  through  the  same  glasses 
that  caused  him  to  forsake  journalism  for  its  sins 
two  decades  ago. 

His  Curr«it  Press  Alliance  is  said  to  be  a  "co¬ 
operative,  non-profit  association  of  newsp^)cr 
readers  and  writers,”  and  the  magazine  is  pro¬ 
claimed  to  be  a  vehicle  for  “vital  news,  views,  and 
fiction  not  found  in  the  daily  newspapCTS."  It 
contains  several  appeals  for  memberships  in  the 
Alliance,  which  recalls  Father  Coughlin’s  National 
Union  for  Social  Justice  in  its  plan  for  organiza¬ 
tion  of  local  councils  and  local  organs. 

Our  jatmdiced  eye  found  no  news,  plenty  of 
views,  and  some  middling  to  bad  fiction  in  the 
first  magazine  issued.  No  names  of  journalistic 
note,  other  than  Mr.  Costello’s,  appear  on  the 
directorate  of  the  Alliance.  A  strong  trace  of 
the  Father  Coughlin  philosophy  anent  money  and 
those  who  guide  its  movements  is  foimd  in  set- 
eral  articles,  coupled  with  criticism  of  news¬ 
papers  which  do  not  put  this  side  of  finance  on 
the  same  news  plane  as  “divorce  and  crime.” 

The  set-up  should  not  worry  established  jour¬ 
nalism.  Its  target  is  a  journalism  that  is  non¬ 
existent  But  the  existence  of  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  adds  another  item  of  proof  that  every  act 
of  newspapers  is  being  watched  and  judged  by 
merciless  critics,  who  can  be  formidable  foes  if 
the  press  gives  them  the  chance  by  misfeasance 
or  malfeasance  of  its  appointed  task. 
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ARISTOTLE’S  “IDEAL  MAN” 

He  does  not  speak  evil  of  others,  even  of 
his  oiemies,  unless  it  be  to  themselves.  He 
bears  the  accidents  of  life  with  digiuty 
and  grace,  making  the  best  of  his  circumstancei, 
like  a  skillful  general  who  marshals  his  linoited 
forces  with  all  the  strategy  of  war.  ...  He  is  his 
own  best  friend,  and  takes  delight  in  privacy, 
whereas  the  man  of  no  virtue  or  ability  is  hk 
own  worst  enemy,  and  is  afraid  of  solitude. 

Aristotle  in  The  Ethki 


Per$onally  Speaking 


R,  B.  Deane,  Jr,,  Joins  Father  On 

Advertising  Staff  of  N,  Y,  Post 

Add  the  name  of  R.  B.  Deane,  Jr.,  ly  in  the  food  and  grocery  field.  For 
21,  to  the  list  of  those  who  fol-  three  years  he  was  with  the  A  &  P 
low  in  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers,  grocery  chain,  one  year  with  Sears- 

Roebuck  &  Company,  one  year  with 
the  Campbell  Soup  Company  as  sales- 
man,  and  until  his  resignation,  with 
the  national  advertising  department 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

After  varied  experience  in  the 
wholesale  trade  throughout  the 
'T  United  States,  R.  B.,  Sr.,  associated 

y  y  I  himself  with  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 

\  Journal  in  1922  as  merchandising  and 

promotion  manager.  He  left  the  Jour- 
nal  in  1924  to  become  national  adver- 
S  tising  manager  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 

SHI  Herald. 

Later,  the  elder  Deane  became  a 
publishers’  representative,  assistant 
He  recently  joined  the  New  York  Post  publisher  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
food  advertising  staff,  of  which  the  Clarion  Ledger,  and  publisher  of  his 
elder  Deane  has  been  manager  for  the  own  paper,  the  Pontotoc  (Miss.) 
last  two  years.  The  latter  joined  the  Sentinel. 

Stem  organization  in  Philadelphia  In  1914  he  married  Ida  Disque,  sis- 
and  Camden  in  1930.  ter  of  Robert  Disque,  former  business 

R.  B.,  Jr.,  brings  to  the  Post  a  long  manager  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Stand- 
training  in  merchandising,  particular-  ard. 


Robert  MCi.JSAn,puDiisner,  t'nu- 
adelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  was 
^(inxl  to  his  home  this  week  with 
anttack  of  grippe. 

Qeorge  B.  Longan,  president,  Kan- 
01  City  Star,  and  Mrs.  Longan  are 
g^tding  several  weeks  in  Miami. 

F.  Booth,  publisher,  Worces- 


George 

f  (Mass.)  Telegram,  and  George  H. 


Inquirer,  is  in  Miami  for  a 
btid  vacation. 

Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  editor,  Philadel- 
pkm  Evening  Bulletin,  and  a  member 


R.  B.  Deanb 


R.  B.  Deanb  Jb. 


d  Governor  Earle's  Committee  on 
Sate  Relief,  spoke  on  “State  Relief 
lad  Unemployment”  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  United  Business  Men’s 
Aaodation  of  Philadelphia  held  re¬ 
cently  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel, 
dharles  A.  Webb,  president,  Ashe- 
rille  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  and  Mrs. 
Webb,  have  gone  to  their  winter  home 
It  Clearwater,  Fla.,  for  an  extended 


W.  L.  ager.  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times  and 

succeeds  the  Oklahoma  Farmer- Stockman,  has 
resigned  to  become  advertising  man- 
,  Cincin-  of  Braniff  Air  Lines, 

president  Harold  Benight,  former  advertising 
of  com-  solicitor,  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 

«««.  — _ _ -  --  merce  for  the  seventh  consecutive  News,  has  joined  the  Cheyenne  Wyo- 

cently,  Mr.  Dolliver’s  election  marking  V®®’"  J®”-  f®-  ''^®®  '“i®®  ming  State  Tribune-Leader  advertis- 

Ihe  jerond  unanimous  choice  for  that  ‘o  the  97  years  of  the  history  of  the  ing  staff.  He  succeeds  Ted  O’Melia, 

office  in  the  history  of  Saladin  Temple.  Chamber  that  a  president  has  had  who  joined  the  Wyoming  Eagle. 

n*  iii  a  nast  Grand  Commander  of  the  that  honor.  Clyde  C.  Minnis,  assistant  classified 

manager,  Omaha  World-Herald,  has 
joined  the  Philadelphia  Record  in  the 
same  capacity. 

Leon  J.  Wilson  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Big  Springs 
(Tex.)  Herald,  succeeding  the  late 
J.  L.  Russel. 

Donald  H.  Grant,  advertising  artist, 
Nashville  Banner,  for  the  past  six 
years,  has  resigned  to  become  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  a  chain  of  Florida 
jewelry  stores  with  headquarters  in 
Jacksonville. 

Frank  E.  Davis,  78,  former  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News,  and  now  on  its  business  office 
staff,  underwent  an  operation  Jan.  28. 
He  is  the  News’  oldest  employe  and 
has  been  with  the  paper  54  years. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


In  the  Business  Office 


General  Manager  M.  M.  Le- 
vand,  of  the  Wichita  Beacon, 
writes  to  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
in  regard  to  her  daily  colunm 

MY  DAY: 

“Our  readers  enjoy  it.  We 
enjoy  it  ourselves.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  our  families  turn 
to  your  column  before  they 
read  anything  else.  The  col¬ 
unm  has  heen  very  helpful  in 
gaining  new  suhscrihers.^* 

Washington's  social  hrilliance 
— the  home  side  of  the  White 
House — ^Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  far- 
reaching  travels— her  count¬ 
less  interests  —  her  own 
earnestness  and  grace  —  all 
are  in  MY  DAY  —  all  are 
reasons  why  it  is  often  read 
before  anything  else,  why  it 
gains  subscribers. 

Write  to  us  today  for  samples 
and  terms. 


John  J.  Mead,  Sr.,  publisher,  Erie 
(Pl)  Times,  left  Feb.  1  for  his 
unual  vacation  in  Sarasota,  Fla. 

E.  M.  Jenison,  publisher,  Paris  (IlL) 
itsem-News,  and  Mrs.  Jenison,  sailed 
fnm  New  York  on  the  Transylvania 
J«L  30th  for  a  two-week  cruise  of 
West  Indies. 

fhmk  S.  Baker,  president,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News  Tribune  and  Ledger, 
named  president  of  the  Tacoma 
federation  of  Social  Agencies  and 
•he  immunity  Chest  at  its  annual 
[“eeting  this  week.  He  will  serve  dur- 
hg  19W,  and  will  also  serve  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  organiza- 
tian. 

Harold  Pringle,  publisher  South 
fkven  (Mich.)  Tribune,  was  recently 
*'**t«i  president  of  the  Michigan 
“•gue  of  Home  Dailies.  Fred  M. 

Jotiio  (Mich.)  Sentinel  Stand- 
^  was  named  vice-president;  and 
HtScheerer,  of  Scheerer,  Inc.,  pub- 
representative,  was  re-rfected 
Ku  clary-  treasurer. 

^®pHen  Bolles,  editor,  Janesville 
^•a-)  Gazette,  is  author  of  "The 
“®all-Town  Newspaper — True  Voice 
~  People”  which  appears  in  the 
fthtuary  issue  of  the  Kiwanis  Maga- 
aat 

W.  J.  Davis,  editor,  Johnson  City 
Torn.)  Press,  and  news  supervisor 
^the  Johnson  City  Press  and  the 
t-aroBicle,  has  join^  the  Associated 


t^^un  unU  B^€§uiy  Both! 


Jeff  Machamer  has  managed  to  combine  in  one  daily 
two  column  panel  a  lot  of  fun  and  unusual  sketches 
of  beautiful  girls. 

Machamer  is  the  artist  who  can  put  women  into  funny 
cartoons  and  retain  the  appeal  of  the  beautiful  girl 
drawings  that  made  him  famous. 


McNaughI;  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 
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PERSONAL 


(Continued  from  page  25) 


W.  J.  Kennedy,  formerly  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Federal  Hous¬ 
ing  Administrations,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Washington  Herald 
national  advertising  staff. 

Richard  Harding,  of  the  Evanston 
(Ill.)  News-Index  local  display  staff, 
has  joined  the  rotogravtire  advertising 
department  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune. 

Pat  Carlin  of  the  New  York  Sun’s 
advertising  staff  spoke  before  the  Talk 
of  the  Town  Club  at  the  Hotel  des 
Artistes,  Jan.  20,  on  “Advertising  as  a 
Career.”  More  than  500  attended. 

in  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Kenneth  M.  conn,  managing 
editor.  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  has 
resigned.  William  Bowman,  editor, 
Ogden  Standard-Examiner,  succeeds 
him. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Including 


The  Journalist,  merged  1907;  Nemspaperdom, 
merged  1925;  The  Fourth  Estate,  merged  1927. 


Junes  Wriidit  Brown.  President  snd  EdHw. 
Jamie  Wriicht  Brown,  Jr.,  Sseretary 
Charles  B.  Groomes,  Treasurer 
Arthur  T.  Robb.  Direetor 
_ Chan.  T.  Stuart,  Direetor _ 


General  Offices; 

Seventeenth  Floor  Old  Timsn  Building 
42nd  Street  and  Broadwasr.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephmet: 

BRyant  04052,  3058,  3054,  3084  and  3056 
The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  AdvertiMn'  Journal 
in  America 

_ Ewrs  Saturdas  Sines  1SS4 _ 

Arthur  T.  Robb,  ExteuUtt  Editor;  Warren  U  Bassett, 
Manatiug  Edtior;  Bioe  Clemow,  Acttug  Ntwi  Editor; 
Robst  &  Mann,  Awirisir  Edilori;  Robert  U.  Brown, 

JiAn  J.  Clougher. _ 

Charles  B.  (Wanes,  Genorol  Manager;  James  Wilgfat 
Brown,  Jr.,  Batinas  Manager;  Charles  T.  Stuart,  Adtir* 
fitins  Manager;  George  B.  Strata,  Cireulatioa  Manager: 
William  M.  WOaoa,  Manager  Fertmlit  Ezchange  and 

Claetifed  AdterHeisie. _ _ ‘ _ 

Wsshin^n.  D.  C  Consspondsnt:  General  IVess  Aasoe.. 
James  J.  Butlw  and  George  H.  Manning.  Jr.,  1223 
National  Prtm  Club  Bldg.,  Phooa  MetropoUtan  1080. 
Chicago  Correspondent:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  921 
London  Guaraniee  and  Aceidimt  Building,  S60  Norik 

Mrekigan  Art.,  Telephone  Dearborn  8771. _ 

PSci&t  Coast  ^rsssitotiTSs:  Editorial:  Campbell  Wat- 
son,  2132  l>irbg  Street.  Berkeley,  CaL,  Telephone;  Thom- 
ggU  6S57;  Ken  Taylor.  1215  NorU  Hobart  Beal.,  Los 
Angdes,  TdFpiBIle,  SeapUead  572^  Adtertiiinp.- 
result  iTsll  Co.,  Ltd..  San  Frandsco,  235  Montgemery 
Street,  Telepkne  Garfield  6740,  Los  Anaelca,  1151  S. 
Broadway,  Telephone,  Prospect  3471;  Seattle,  1004 
Becssd  Aienae.  Telephone  Senses  4480. 

London  Ofi&oe;  c/o  The  CaztoB  Mggaans,  Oiaitd  BuiU- 
Ing,  Trafalgar  W.  C.  2c  Allan  Delafona,  Mansgwr 
Paris,  France  Omea:  76  rar  da  Petite  Ckamge.  Manager, 
Sydney  R.  Cluke;  Correspondent;  G.  Inngelaan.  114 
Awsat  da  Ckamps-Blystfi  JnM  Corresrondent; 
Baas  R.  Johansen,  e^o  The  Japu  Review,  Yokohama: 
China  Represcatative,  James  ^n,  the  Centre  News 

Agenqr,  Hung  Wu  Rond,  Nanking,  China. _ 

t>k^y  adverts^  rates:  transient.  75c  per  agate  line’ 
or  series  of  insertions  at  follows: 
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Thsdngle  entnmn  for^-two  line  rate  maker  card  at  a  coat 
of  316  per  week  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52  time  basis  as 
say  otW  sehsduls,  aamely,  $166  per  page;  105  half  page; 
355  quartsr  page. 

Cluaifisd  ratsK  75e  per  agate  line  one  time:  60c  per  agate 
line  four  times 

Situations  wanted:  50b.  per  agate  line  one  time;  40f.  per 
agate  liM  three  times  (count  nz  words  to  the  line). 
Sufaseri^ion  rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance  United 
Stata  ^  Island  Possesdons.  14  per  yeu;  Canada.  34.50; 
Foreign,  35 

Club  rates:  Three  subscriptions  to  separate  addresses  for 
one  yeu  each  or  one  subscription  for  three  years,  310; 
five  suhseriptioaa  to  different  addresses  for  one  yeu  each 
or  one  subscription  for  five  years,  315;  ten  subscriptions 
one  yeu  each  or  one  for  ten  yean.  325  Member 
Associated  Busnea  Papers. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
with  an  average  oertified  net  paid  “A.B.C.”  as  follows; 
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A1  Swift  has  been  transferred  from 
the  Erie  (Pa.)  Times  copy  desk  to  the 
city  hall  run,  and  Joe  Martin  has  been 
given  the  desk  job.  Martin  is  also  a 
candidate  for  city  council  at  the  fall 
election. 

John  Clevidence,  news  editor,  Semi¬ 
nole  (Okla.)  Producer,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  copy 
desk.  John  Fortson  succeeds  him. 

John  Far  is,  formerly  assistant  city 
editor  on  the  night  trick  Lincoln  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Journal,  is  now  city  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  John  Wintersteen,  who 
joined  the  Omaha  Bee-News.  Ray 
McConnell,  former  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Rec¬ 
ord  reporter,  has  been  added  to  the 
night  crew. 

Stiles  A.  Martin,  state  news  editor, 
Atlanta  Constitution,  has  resigned  to 
become  chief  statistician  of  the 
Georgia  Department  of  Agriculture, 
effective  Feb.  1. 

George  M.  Emery,  who  was  city 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  several  years  ago  before  he 
entered  publicity  work,  has  returned 
as  a  member  of  the  rewrite  staff. 

Joseph  Williams,  Erie  (Pa.)  Daily 
Times  sport  editor,  is  seriously  ill  with 
influenza. 

George  Hill,  formerly  of  the  Ard¬ 
more  (Okla.)  Morning  Democrat,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Madill 
(Okla.)  Record,  succeeding  Miss  Anna 
Neal,  who  resigned  following  her  mar¬ 
riage  Jan.  3  to  E.  L.  Eppinger  of 
Pawnee,  Okla. 

Ernest  Richter,  night  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  has  joined  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  copy  desk,  replacing 
John  Nelson,  who  resigned  to  become 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution.  Pete  Ehlers,  Arthur  Riordan 
and  O.  K.  Posey  are  other  recent 
additions  to  the  Record’s  copy  desk. 

Eugene  White,  reporter  and  sports 
editor,  Wewoka  (Okla.)  Times-Demo- 
crat,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Ada 
(Okla.)  News.  He  succeeds  Ferdie 
Deering,  who  resigned  to  join  the 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman. 

Frank  MacDonell,  Detroit  Times, 
who  was  recently  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Michigan  state  boxing  commis¬ 
sion  by  Gov.  Frank  Murphy,  ruled 
Jan.  28  that  claims  of  fouls  in  Michi¬ 
gan  boxing  rings  no  longer  will  be 
permitted. 

Len  Smith,  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  and  Robert  Bowman,  of  the 
Record,  are  now  on  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  copy  desk. 

George  W.  McCoy,  state  news  editor, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  and 
Mrs.  McCoy,  former  feature  writer  on 
the  two  newspapers,  are  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Janet  Lucille,  Iram  Jan.  10. 

William  T.  O’Rourke,  librarian, 
Brockton,  Mass.,  Public  Library,  is 
writing  a  weekly  column  for  the 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise  and 
Times  on  “Our  Public  Library,  What 
It  Means  to  Brockton.” 

Glenn  Neville,  of  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News  staff,  recently  joined 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror. 

Nathan  Kleger,  reporter,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Ledger,  and  Mrs.  Kleger 
are  die  parents  of  a  daughter,  Rhoda, 
born  recently. 

Otis  Sullivant,  political  writer, 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  and 
Mrs.  Sullivant  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter  born  Jan.  23. 

Thomas  G.  Michelmore,  formerly 
Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  amuse¬ 
ment  editor,  has  been  appointed  day 
city  editor. 


TRIED  TO  BAR  REPORTER 

Olympia,  Wash.,  Feb.  1 — A  futile 
attempt  of  “left  wing”  members  of 
the  Washington  legislature  to  bar 
Ashley  E.  Holden,  political  writer  for 
the  Spokane  Spokesman  Review,  from 


Folks  Worth  Knowing 

Edward  w.  cochrane,  new 

sports  editor  of  the  Chicago 
American,  assumes  his  new  duties 
after  serving  in 
a  simliar  capac¬ 
ity  on  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Journal 
Post  for  the  past 
22  years.  He 
writes  authori¬ 
tatively  on  foot- 
ball,  baseball, 
racing,  golf  and 
boxing. 

A  native  of 
Michigan,  Coch¬ 
rane  has  grown 
E.  W.  CocHtANE  up  in  the  news¬ 
paper  atmos¬ 
phere.  His  father,  the  late  Henry  F. 
Cochrane,  was  publisher  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Mich.)  Day  Spring,  weekly 
papa:  now  owned  by  Ed’s  brother, 
Don  F.  Cochrane.  Ed  Cochrane  is  a 
young  “oldtimer”  in  the  sports  field, 
having  started  as  a  cub  reporter  in 
his  teens  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  later 
working  on  papers  at  Kalamazoo. 
Leaving  Michigan,  he  joined  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post.  He  later  worked  for  the 
Mexico  City  Herald  and  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  before  becoming 
sports  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Jour¬ 
nal  at  the  age  of  17. 

Cochrane  has  refereed  more  than 
600  college  and  university  football 
games  in  the  last  20  years,  averaging 
30  games  a  season  from  coast-to- 
coast.  He  is  also  a  boxing  referee  and 
plays  tournament  golf,  being  a  past 
president  of  the  Missouri  Golf  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  has  also  written  a  book, 
“My  Impressions  of  Europe.” 


the  lower  house  chamber  here  last 
week,  ended  with  a  fistic  attack  by 
Representative  Bert  H.  Collins  of 
Seattle  upon  Holden.  The  attack  oc¬ 
curred  during  a  recess  after  the 
House,  by  a  vote  of  69  to  28,  had  re¬ 
fused  the  “left  wing”  demand  that 
Holden’s  press  card  be  cancelled.  Hie 
demand  had  been  made  by  Represen¬ 
tative  Michael  B.  Smith,  also  of  Seat¬ 
tle,  because  of  a  remark  Holden  was 
said  to  have  made  during  a  private 
conversation  the  day  previous  over 
Smith’s  resolution  urging  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  leading  to  the  con¬ 
viction  of  Ray  Becker,  now  serving  a 
penitentiary  sentence  in  the  state 
prison  at  Walla  Walla,  as  one  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  killers  of  American  Legion 
men  on  Armstice  Day,  1919,  in  Cen- 
tralia.  Wash. 


WRITERS  TO  DINE  PRESIDENT 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  3 — Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  will  be  the  guest  of 
the  White  House  Correspondents’  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  writers’  annual  din¬ 
ner,  Feb.  27,  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
Fred  A.  Storm,  United  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  and  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  has  named  the  following  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen;  Dinner  committee, 
Charles  W.  B.  Hurd,  New  York  Times; 
entertainmait  committee,  George  E. 
Dumo,  International  News  Service; 
reception  committee,  J.  Russell  Young, 
Washington  Star;  decorations,  Harold 
Oliver,  Associate  Press;  invitations, 
Philip  Pearl,  Universal  ^rvice. 


MENDEL  LEAVES  WASHINGTON 

Ernest  J.  Mendel,  secretary  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  East  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Vinita  Daily  Journal  and  Leader  and 
five  weeklies,  has  returned  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  firm  at  Ft.  Smith, 
Ark.,  after  spending  a  year  in  Wash¬ 
ington  working  for  Paul  Walker,  chief 
of  the  telephone  division  of  the  FCC, 
on  the  investigation  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 
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in  24  Splendid  Volumes 

THIRST  in  presenting  books  as  a  means  of  circulation  building"^ 

to  the  newspapers  of  America,  Publishers  Service  now  pre-  ^ 
sents  a  new  and  exclusive  book  offer  .  .  .  a  tried  and  proved  pro¬ 
motion  success — the  complete,  copyrighted  works  of  America’s 
greatest  and  most  beloved  author,  Mark  Twain! 

Now  these  masterpieces  of  literature  are  made  available  to 
your  newspaper,  for  your  advantage  in  gaining  new  readers  and 
holding  old  ones,  in  building  and  cementing  good  will. 

Here  is  the  ideal  long-term  promotion.  Here  is  an  author 
who  needs  no  introduction  to  your  readers.  Here  is  a  plan  which, 
like  all  other  Publishers  Service  promotions,  has  been  tested  and 
proved.  And  here  is  a  proposition  that  entails  no  risk,  no  gamble, 
no  financial  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper. 

Books  are  shipped  as  you  distribute  them — without  risk  or 
cash  outlay  on  your  part.  All  promotion  for  reproduction  in 
your  newspaper  is  furnished  in  mat  form.  All  printed  promotional 
literature  essential  to  the  campaign  is  supplied  to  you  without  cost. 
Every  way  you  look  at  it,  here  is  the  perfect  good-will  promotion 
for  your  newspaper. 

The  patented,  copyrighted,  self-financing  Mark  Twain  Library  Plan  is 
available  on  exclusive  franchise.  Write  or  wire  today  for  option  on 
the  franchise  for  your  territory.  Full  details  of  the  promotion  and 
how  the  plan  operates  will  be  sent  you  without  obligation. 

PuBUSHERS  Service  Company 

75  WEST  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

America*s  Foremost  Newspaper  Promotion  Organization 


It’s  BOOKS  for  More  Circulation  This  Year 


Again  Demonstrates  Its  Leadership  by 


Making  Available  to  YOUR  Readers 


the  Complete,  Copyrighted  Works  of 
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E.  H.  Gauvuau 


ANNENBERG  OFFERS  $50,000  FOR  NAME 
FOR  INQUIRER  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 

Koenigsberg  and  Gauvreau  in  Charge  of  Magazine — Waltan 
Publications  Reported  as  Inquirer  Syndicate — M.  J. 

Wing  Made  AP  Feature  Service  News  Editor 

By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  ligerents  only  on  a  “cash  and  carry” 
launched  a  contest  offering  a  total  basis,  they  were  endorsing  one  of 
of  $50,000  in  cash  prizes  for  a  name  for  Johnson’s  December  column  ideas. 

Last  Saturday,  he  discussed  the 
possibility  of  taxing  employers  who 
work  labor  more  than  an  agreed 
maximum  of  hours.  And  in  the  New 
York  Times,  on  the  same  day.  Turner 
Catledge  wrote,  “The  new  tax  plan, 
still  embryonic  in  its  form,  is  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  an  idea  first  mentioned  by 
General  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  former  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Administrator,  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago.” 

Other  Congressional  plans  have  also 
been  attributed  to  him. 

•  •  • 

M.  Koimics»e«g  E.  H.  Gauvmau  McCLE^Y,  e^ecu- 

▼  ▼  tive  assistant  in  charge  of  the 

its  new  Sunday  magazine  section,  ^  Feature  SraviCE,  has  announced 
which  has  been  expanded  in  recent  several  staff 
weeks  by  the  new  publisher,  M.  L.  ch®"8es. 

Annenberg.  k  vi. 

The  new  magazine  is  in  charge  of 
Moses  Koenigsberg,  widely  known  in  Pomted  Feature 
the  syndicate  field  and  former  presi-  emtor,  He 

dent  of  King  Features  S3mdicate.  As-  Previously 
sociated  with  him  is  Emile  H.  Gauv-  worked  m  the 
reau,  formerly  editor  of  the  New  York  Seneral  news 
Graphic  and  the  New  York  Mirror.  xrvice,  of  “te 
The  contest  is  said  to  be  the  largest  feature  desk 
of  its  kind  since  the  one  sponsored  lately  ^1]^ 

some  years  ago  by  the  publishers  of 
Liberty  to  obtain  a  name  for  that  ma-  ^  °  f  ,  J® 

gazine.  First  prize  of  $20,000  will  be  Week,  weekly  M.  J.  Wing 
given  for  the  best  name  and  slogan  of  review. 

10  words  or  less  submitted.  All  awards  Herbert  YaJ^aes  succee^  ^ 

will  be  selected  by  a  committee  of  ®ditor  of  The  World  This  Week, 
judges  composed  of  Inquirer  execu-  Yahreas  position  as  hrad  de^  edi- 
tives,  as  yet  unannounced.  tor  has  been  taken  by  Volta  Torrey. 

Prizes  totaling  $30,000  will  be  given  Morgan  Beatty,  former  chief  of  bu¬ 
rn  a  series  of  10  weekly  contests  be-  reeu  at  Cleveland  ^d  more  recently 
fore  the  grand  prize  is  awarded.  In  Albany  bureau  cluef,  has  been  ap- 
each  of  these  $3,000  will  be  offered  for  pointed  feature  editor  at  Waslun^on. 
a  total  of  104  wards,  $1,000  going  to  Lorimer  D.  Heywood,  of  the  New 
the  first  prize  winner.  All  names  and  Herald  Tribune  copy  desk,  has 

accompanying  slogans  submitted  will  joined  the  AP  Feature  Service  staff 
be  eligible  for  the  main  award.  Al-  in  New  York  m  a  copy  reader, 
though  no  limit  has  been  placed  on  the  Harold  V.  Boyle,  formerly  fe^iure 
number  of  entries,  contestants  must  editor  at  Kansas  City,  has  been 
submit  a  pre-paid  6  months  subscrip-  traj^ferred  to  the  New  York  featoe 
don  to  the  daily  Inquirer  with  each  staff.  He  has  been  replaced  by  Wil- 
name  and  slogan  offered.  St.  Louis  bureau. 

While  the  contest  is  designed  prin-  Man  of  Steel  is  the  name  of  a 
dpally  to  increase  circulation,  there  5-P^t  illustrated  series  Joseph 
have  been  persistent  reports  that  Mr.  Stalin  serviced  by  foe  AP  Feature 
Annenberg  contemplates  syndication  Service  for  rele^e  be^nmg  Feb.  8. 
of  foe  new  magazine  and  other  fea-  Written  by  DeWitt  Maclrenae,  tor¬ 
tures  through  Waltan  Publications,  eign  news  specialist  for  it  brin^ 
Inc.  This  new  enterprise  sponsored  little-known  facts  about  Sfohn  s 
by  Mr.  Annenberg,  with  offices  in  foe  personality  and  his  mefoo^,  ties  in 
Inquirer  Building  and  at  551  Fifth  with  foe  recent  trial  of  Karl  Radek 
Avenue,  New  York,  has  been  named  others.  ,  ,  ^ 

in  honor  of  Waller  Annenberg,  his  son.  _ ,  ,  ,  . 

According  to  one  well-founded  re-  'C’VELYN  SHULER,  Phil^elphia 
port,  negotiations  to  this  end  were  un-  newspaperwoman,  makes  her  de- 

der  way  with  Albert  J.  Kobler,  for  ^  ^  S5^dicate  novelist  with  a 


its  new  Sunday  magazine  section, 
which  has  been  expanded  in  recent 
weeks  by  foe  new  publisher,  M.  L. 
Annenberg. 

The  new  magazine  is  in  charge  of 
Moses  Koenigsberg,  widely  known  in 
foe  syndicate  field  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  King  Features  S3mdicate.  As¬ 
sociated  with  him  is  Emile  H.  Gauv¬ 
reau,  formerly  editor  of  foe  New  York 
Graphic  and  foe  New  York  Mirror. 

The  contest  is  said  to  be  foe  largest 
of  its  kind  since  foe  one  sponsored 
some  years  ago  by  foe  publishers  of 
Liberty  to  obtain  a  name  for  that  ma¬ 
gazine.  First  prize  of  $20,000  will  be 
given  for  foe  best  name  and  slogan  of 
10  words  or  less  submitted.  All  awards 
will  be  selected  by  a  committee  of 
judges  composed  of  Inquirer  execu¬ 
tives,  as  yet  tmannounc^. 

Prizes  totaling  $30,000  will  be  given 
in  a  series  of  10  weekly  contests  be¬ 
fore  foe  grand  prize  is  awarded.  In 
each  of  these  $3,000  will  be  offered  for 
a  total  of  104  wards,  $1,000  going  to 
foe  first  prize  winner.  All  names  and 
accompanying  slogans  submitted  will 
be  eligible  for  foe  main  award.  Al¬ 
though  no  limit  has  been  placed  on  foe 
number  of  entries,  contestants  must 
submit  a  pre-paid  6  months  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  foe  daily  Inquirer  with  each 
name  and  slogan  offered. 

While  foe  contest  is  designed  prin¬ 
cipally  to  increase  circulation,  there 
have  been  persistent  reports  that  Mr. 
Annenberg  contemplates  syndication 
of  foe  new  magazine  and  other  fea¬ 
tures  through  Waltan  Publications, 
Inc.  This  new  enterprise  sponsored 
by  Mr.  Annenberg,  with  offices  in  foe 
Inquirer  Building  and  at  551  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  has  been  named 
in  honor  of  Waller  Annenberg,  his  son. 

According  to  one  well-founded  re¬ 
port,  negotiations  to  this  end  were  un¬ 
der  way  with  Albert  J.  Kobler,  for 
many  years  president  of  foe  American 
Weekly  and  publisher  of  foe  New 
York  Mirror  from  1928  to  1934,  when 
Mr.  Kobler  died  Dec.  31  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Kobler  was  organizing  Waltan 
Publications  there  at  foe  time  of  his 
death. 

•  •  * 

Newspapers  publishing  General 
Hugh  S.  Johnson’s  daily  column 
have  recently  found  themselves  tak¬ 
ing  a  direct  part  in  foe  legislative 
process.  Several  of  the  ideas  put 
forth  recently  by  foe  President  and 
members  of  Congress  were  suggested 
earlier  in  Jcfonson’s  column,  which  is 
copyrighted  by  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

When  five  Senators  announced  in¬ 
troduction  of  bills  obliging  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  war-time  to  deal  with  bel- 


M.  J.  Wing 


lively  romance,  “Make  Believe  Love,” 
to  be  released  shortly  by  foe  Ledger 
Syndicate.  It  will  be  illustrated  by 
Kemp  Starrett,  whose  work  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  numerous  magazines.  Miss 
Shuler,  who  has  covered  virtually 
every  important  murder  case  in  foe 
East  for  foe  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  since  foe  Hall-Mills  trial,  was 
rated  by  Ishbel  Ross  in  “Ladies  of 
the  Press”  as  “foe  reporter  of  legend, 
foe  unbeatable  girl  of  foe  films.” 

*  •  • 

WATSON  DAVIS,  director  of  Sci¬ 
ence  Service,  was  honored  Feb. 
4  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  at  foe  St.  Regis  Hotel, 
New  York.  The  dinner  was  in  con¬ 
nection  with  foe  formal  presentation 
of  foe  Institute’s  Fellowship  Award 
for  which  Davis  had  been  named  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago. 

At  foe  presentation,  G.  B.  Parker, 
editor-in-chief  of  foe  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  paid  high  tribute  to 
Davis.  Tracing  foe  years  of  dispute 
between  scientists  and  newspapermen, 
Parker  told  of  foe  founding  of  Science 
Service  by  foe  late  E.  W.  Scripps,  and 
said  of  Davis; 

“It  has  been  Davis  who  with  in¬ 
finite  patience  has  dealt  with  news¬ 
papers  and  with  science;  who  has 
been  able  gradually  to  break  down 
foe  aversions  that  had  been  barriers 
before,  who  has  succeeded  in  convinc¬ 
ing  scientists  that  scientific  stories 
must  be  first  judged  as  news,  to  land 
as  such.” 

*  •  * 

Anew  syndicate  has  opened  offices 
in  New  York  at  1619  Broadway 
with  Martin  B.  Iger,  president. 
National  Newspaper  Service,  Inc., 
has  as  its  editor.  Miss  Cordelia  B. 
Makarius,  who  also  supervises  all 
women’s  departments,  and  N.  H. 
Mager,  managing  editor.  Among  va¬ 
rious  unsigned  features  foe  syndicate 
lists  the  following  features  and  au¬ 
thors;  Woman  of  foe  Week,  by  Ruth 
Arell;  Madame’s  Boudoir,  by  Lady 
Grace  Wallace;  Culinary  Tidbits,  by 
Alma  Porter;  and  Behind  the  Mike, 
by  Don  Allen. 

*  *  * 

George  matthew  adams 

SERVICE  is  offering  a  new 
comic  panel  titled,  “The  Happy  Trail- 
ings.”  The  daily  panel  concerns  foe 
events  in  foe  life  of  a  family  in  a 
trailer.  Al  Stahl,  foe  artist,  previ¬ 
ously  has  worked  for  Atlantic  City 
newspapers,  and  says  he  gets  most  of 
his  ideas  for  this  feature  from  riding 
on  foe  subway.  First  panel  is  released 
Feb.  8. 

*  *  * 

Anew  series  of  programs  en¬ 
titled  “King  Features  Person¬ 
alities,”  is  being  given  every  weekday 
night,  on  a  quarter-hour  program  over 
WINS.  The  programs,  broadcast  di¬ 


rectly  from  foe  King  Feature* 
are  produced  by  foe  radio  departmeni 
of  King  Features  Syndicate  vmde 
Brice  Disque,  Jr. 

W.  W.  Chaplin,  Universal  Servb 
correspondent,  appeared  as  the  first 
(^rsonality  Feb.  1.  Others  on  for  the 
first  week  were:  Davis  J. 
sports  INS  editor;  J.  C.  Oestreidi*, 
director  for  foreign  service  for  Djs 
Harry  Baker,  editor,  Intematioji^; 
News  Photos;  and  Murray  Goodman 
sports  writer.  Universal  Service. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Ed  Stevensoo, 
draws  the  pictures  for  Frank  Biick'< 

‘  Ted  Powers”  adventure  strip, 
a  radio  broadcast  plea  from  Louis, 
ville  for  volunteers  to  aid  in  the  rn- 
cue  and  relief  work.  The  next  aon- 
ing  he  entrained  for  foe  flood  erea 
with  a  crew  of  six.  He  returned  F*b 
2  and  is  writing  an  article  with  ilho. 
trations  on  foe  dramatic 
witnessed  by  his  crew. 

*  •  * 

George  BERTZ,  sports  editor,  mi 
his  associates  on  foe  Porting 
(Ore.)  Journal,  were  honored  lecnt- 
ly  for  having  produced  foe  most  it. 
tractive  picture  and  type  layout  for 
foe  All  America  football  story  far 
1936.  The  All  America  Story  Layout 
Contest  was  conducted  by  the  Cman 
Walsh  Syndicate,  whose  All  Aacna 
selections  each  year  are  rakid 
among  foe  most  authentic. 

Harry  A.  Chandler,  publidHr  of 
Los  Angeles  Times,  was  one  of  He 
three  judges. 

Christy  Walsh  recently  signed  u^ 
Al  Schacht,  baseball  comedies  to 
make  a  tour  of  foe  country  this  yfy 
and  summer.  Schacht  has  resigBadii 
Boston  Red  Sox  coach  and  is  to  r- 
peat  his  clowning  antics  in  the  oka 
ball  parks  of  the  country.  Joe  Wi¬ 
liams,  New  York  World-Tdtfn 
columnist,  reported  that  Schacht  his 
been  booked  in  enough  p«k 
throughout  foe  coimtry  to  brii^  him 
approximately  $35,000.  Schadit’i  [k- 
vious  high  salary  was  with  the  Bed 
Sox— $6,000. 

•  •  * 

Around  foe  syndicates:  Pwl 
Roberts,  formerly  with  ^ 
Features,  and  George  F.  Murray,  idu 
was  on  the  staff  of  foe  old  Neva  York 
World  Syndicate,  have  joined  the  nles 
staff  of  foe  Ledger  Syndicate  of  P^- 
delphia. 

Richard  McCann,  formerly  of  the 
sports  staff,  Washington  Daily  New, 
Washington  Herald  and  Washtnjfm 
Evening  Star,  has  joined  the  sports 
staff  of  NEA  Service  in  Cleveland 
Charles  Driscoll,  editor  of  Ifc* 
Naught  Syndicate,  is  writing  a  book 
on  foe  life  of  O.  O.  McIntyre.  Al¬ 
though  the  book  is  about  half  finished 
he  is  still  seeking  additional  infona* 
tion  on  his  subject  and  asks  fiat 
available  data  be  sent  to  him. 


ear 
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Author  of  “Case  Records  of  a  Psychologist,”  the  only  feature  written  a» 
cording  to  an  advance  survey  of  editors’  wishes.  They  specifically  askeoi 
for  one  daily  feature  covering  these  four  human  interest  subjects: 

1  •  Child  bchavivr  prablemn. 

2»  Love  and  marriase  problem*. 

3>  Per*onaUt7  and  emotional  confllet*. 

4*  Mental  health,  aneh  aa  worrlea,  fear*  and  complan*** 

[*Dr.  Crane  xvUl  address  the  noonday  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Inland  Daily  "I 
Press  Association  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  Feb.  16th.  Be  sure  to  I 
attend.  J 
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You  must  use  the  proper  end  to  get 

DESIRED  RESULTS 
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Trying  to  cover  Ohio  Home-Town  Markets  outside  the  major  cities 
through  advertising  in  the  metropolitan  newspapers,  is  just  about 
as  satisfactory  as  endeavoring  to  get  a  good  view  of  your  favorite 
actor  through  the  wrong  end  of  an  opera  glass. 

To  effectively  appeal  to  people  living  in  the  prosperous  center 
other  than  the  tremendously  hig  cities,  you  must  use  the  news¬ 
papers  they  read  and  have  their  confidence— their  Home-Town 
newspapers. 

Any  retailer  will  tell  you  that  merchandise  advertised  in  local 
newspapers  sells  more  readily  because  readers  are  made  to  realize 
it  is  actully  available  in  their  local  stores.  That's  the  reason 
dealers  prefer  to  stock  and  recommend  products  advertised  in 
their  Home  newspapers — the  very  papers  they  use  to  carry  their 
own  advertising. 
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sort  of  adver 
tising  help  they 
want — use  local 
NEWSPAPERS. 
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’Aihland  Times.Gazelte  (E) 
‘Athen*  MeMenger  (E  &  S) 
‘Bneyrun  Telegraph-Forum  (E) 
‘Cambridge  Jefferaonian  (E) 
‘Chillicothe  Scioto  Gazette  (E) 
‘Coshocton  Tribune  (E  &  S) 
Defiance  Crescent-Newa  (E) 
‘Delaware  Gazette  (E) 

‘East  Liverpool  Review  (E) 
‘Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram  (E) 
‘Members  of  Ohio  Select  List, 


*  Findlay  Republican-Courier  (M) 
*Foetoria  Ti'nea  (E) 

*Greenville  Advocate  (E) 

*  Hamilton  Journal-News  (E) 

*Ironton  Tribune  (E  &  S) 

*  Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette  (E) 

Lima  News  (E  &  S) 

*  Marion  Star  (E) 

*  Massillon  Independent  (E) 

*  Mount  Vernon  Republican  News  (E) 


*New  Philadelphia  Times  (E) 

*Piqua  Call  (E) 

*Port8month  Times  (E  &  S) 

*  Ravenna  Record  &  Conrier.Tribune  (E) 

*  Salem  News  (E) 

Steubenville  Herald-Star  (E) 

Warren  Tribune  Chronicle  (E) 

*Wooster  Record  (E) 

*Zanesville  Times-Recorder  &  Signal 
(ME  &  S) 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  FAMED  MID-WEST 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPARTMENT 


Everyone  on  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  from 
Reporter  to  Truck  Driver,  Is  Picture-Conscious — 
Weekly  Schooling  Under  “Professor”  Yates 

By  JACK  PRICE 

IT  is  not  often  that  a  graphic  and  de-  which  are  taken  by  the  dark  room 
tailed  account  of  the  maintenance  men  and  finished  according  to  the  size 
and  operation  of  a  newspaper  photo-  and  editing  instructions  given  by  the 
graphic  department  is  presented.  This  pictiire  editors,  who  have  made  the 
week,  Frank  Jaffe  of  the  Des  Moines  original  assignment. 

Eegister  and  Tribune  has  consented  '^e  reason  for  that  procedure  is 
to  describe  the  photographic  activities  that  news  photographers  are  trained 


The  working  photographic  staff  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune.  Tag 
row,  left  to  right:  Howard  Lyons,  Paul  Caster,  Herb  Schwarts,  John  RobinssB, 
Tommy  Page  (not  with  R&T  at  present).  Cal  Ray.  Bottom  row,  left  to  right: 
(George  Yates,  Maurice  Homer,  Gny  Woods,  Marion  Pease,  (^ne  Thonai. 

helps  in  the  darkrooms  when  no  as-  Development  is  aU  time  and  tern- 
signment  is  on  the  board.  perature,  using  D19  with  Pandiro 

•  *  *  Press  film,  three  minutes  at  70  degrees 

Here  is  the  darkroom  set-up  in  F.  Fixing  tanks  and  washers  complete 
detail:  the  installation. 

The  film  developing  room  is  14  by  Against  an  adjoining  wall  is  a  sted 
18  feet  with  two  sinks  arranged  on  developing  tank  of  12  gaUons  capacity 
two  sides  of  the  room.  Eadi  sink  for  roll  film  and  movie  film  (used  in 
contains  a  developing  tank  with  cover,  “machine  gun”  camera), 
capable  of  holding  30  4  x  5  cut  films  The  walls  are  white  with  li^t  gray 
m  hangers.  trim  on  tables  and  sinks.  Tlids  lemk 

“IncidentaUy,”  says  Mr.  Yates,  “I  itself  to  cleanliness, 
believe  we  were  the  first  newspaper  From  this  room  a  baffle  opens  into 
to  use  cut  film,  starting  its  use  in  Dm.,  the  printing  room.  Here  again,  this 
1931.”  (Continued  on  page  32) 


WINS 

AGAIN! 


•  ..u  1  /  Some  news  photographers  will  sayi 

YniYONE  m  Ae  employ  of  the  point  that  they  wish  to  develop. 

Des  Motnet  (la.)  Register  and  their  own  pictures  for  they  are' 
Tr^ne  u  picture  conscious.  familiar  with  the  conditions  under- 

Pressmen,  ^reotypers,  dri^  which  exposure  were  made.  | 

ers  and  carrier  salesmen  all  report  l 

nicture  nossibilitiea  answer,”  says  George  Yates,  is 

E^^JySSS  i^^ared  for  good  pic-  that  even  with  this  knowl^e  they| 
tures  when  lews  is  breaking.  No  ex-  ^  "P’i 

Dense  is  spared  to  “get  the  picture.” 

No  matt^where  the  story  happens,  specialist  m  the  darkrooms.” 
pictures  are  first  consideration.  And  There  is  another  reason  why  this] 
the  300  state  reporters  located  at  work  should  not  be  done  by  the  pho- 
strategic  points  all  over  Iowa  know  it,  tographer,  Yates  points  out.  He  is  of 
as  well  as  the  hmne  office  staff.  more  value  to  his  newspaper  covering 

Camera-carrying  reporters  know  it,  assignments,  not  sitting  by  a  develop- 
too,  and  to  improve  their  technique  uig  tank  waiting  for  the  bell  to  ring, 
they  now  attend  regular  classes  con-  But  no  members  of  the  staff  here 
ducted  twice  a  week  by  the  dean  of  sits  idly  in  the  studio  until  an  assign- 
lowa  photographers,  George  Yates,  ment  is  received  from  the  desk.  He 
hea<^  of  the  newspaper’s  photographic 
depcjiment. 

Three  picture  editors  handle  the 
picture  desk,  clearing  ffie  vast  number 
of  pictures  that  pour  into  the  office 
daily,  from  all  sources. 

Beyond  that,  here  is  the  set-up. 
permanent  photographic  staff  is 
divided  as  follows: 

Two  men  on  commocial  work — 
taking  care  of  aU  pictures  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  and  syndicate 
departments. 

Two  fuil  time  men  in  dark  rooms 
and  studio. 

One  >nan  on  copies  (hundreds  of 
pictures  are  received  from  state  re¬ 
porters  and  copies  are  made). 

Six  staff  photographers  handle  the 
outside  assignments. 

Having  two  darkroom  men  differs 
from  most  newspoqier  set-iqis  in  that 
there  are  no  individual  dark  rooms 
here.  There  is  one  devek^ing  room 
and  one  printing  room. 

The  outside  men  bring  in  their  films 


“A  Tanker  Ex-’ 
plcxles" — one  of  the 
prixe-winnins  Speed 
Graphic  shots  at  the 
N  T.  Press  Photo- 
waphers'  Association 
Show  Taken  by 
Charles  A  Roth  of 
the  Bergen  Evening 
Record 


Charles  A.  Roth  of  the  Bergen  Evening 
Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  had  just  one 
instant  to  catch  the  flying  pieces  of  this  ex¬ 
ploding  oil  truck.  His  timing  had  to  be 
perfect.  His  camera  had  to  be  perfect,  tto 
And  it  was — for  he  used  a  Spera  Graphic. 
No  wonder  this  picture  was  a  prize-winner 
in  the  spot  news  classification  at  the  Second 
Annual  Show  of  the  New  York  Press  Photo¬ 
graphers’  Association* 

In  fact,  14  out  of  the  18  prizes  awarded  were 
won  by  photographers  using  Graflex  aid 
Graphic  American-made  camerasl  StiU 
more  evidence  of  the  outstanding  ability  « 
these  cameras  to  make  prize-winning  pie* 
tures!  Sec  them  at  your  Graflex  dealer’s. 


F/l££/ 


Send  today  lor  our  frtx: 
illustrated  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  Graflex  and 
Graphic  American- 
made  Cameras  arvi  Ac¬ 
cessories  Use  coupon 
at  the  right  if  you  de¬ 
sire.  No  obligation. 
Folmer  Graflex  Cor¬ 
poration  Dept.  EP- 
14,  Rodiester,  N.  Y., 
U.  S.  A, 


FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORPORATION 

DEPT.  EP-I4,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A 
Please  send  me  your  free  catalog  describing  Graflai  ei 
Graphic  American-made  Cameras  and  Accessories 


Wood  Nawspopar 
Macbiaary  CarparoHaa 
PUinfiald,  N.  J. 


Name 


Tliree  Times  As 


A  Backlog 


FOR  BETTER  EMVIi\G! 


Here’s  one  truth  it  doesn't  lake  a  rap>and-Kown  economist  to  point  out:  money  in 
the  bank  has  a  lot  to  do  with  readine»a  to  spend.  That's  why  Jonathan  Yankee  is  far 
readier  to  tap  his  income  for  a  new  car,  a  trip  south,  or  a  new  paint  job  on  the 
house.  His  savings  account,  three  times  as  large  as  the  national  ncerage,  gives  him 
a  backlog  for  better  living. 


This  backlog  shows  itself  in  quicker  response  to  advertising  in  New  England  News¬ 
papers.  And  in  greater  response,  as  the  figures  at  the  left  (or  a  detailed  study)  will 
prove. 


You’ll  find  New  England  an  ideal  place  for  a  test  campaign.  Compact  population. 
easy>to>reach  outlets,  and  newspaper  co-operation  will  give  you  facts— clearly,  quickly. 
And  for  the  regular,  day-by-day  advertising  that  keeps  your  product  moving,  you 
can’t  beat  the  newspapers  that  mold  Jonathan  Yankee's  daily  life. 


NEWSPAPERS  IIV 


CIrcu.  ].MS  IS.SSt 
latlon  lIsM  IlnM 
MASSACHUSETTS— (ContinuMi) 

••Haverhill  OaxstU . (E)  1*.«M  .07  .0* 

tttHalyoka  Traaicrlfit . (E)  I74S0  .00  -OOi 

••Lawranaa  Batla-Tribuna . (ME)  M.Oll  .11  .10 

••Lyan  lUm . (E)  I7.IIS  .07  .00 

••LowaU  CoaHar-CItlian  and  Evanlni 

Laadar . (M*E)  74,M7  .00  .06 

••Tha  Lowall  Sun . (E)  14^04  .08  .07 

••Now  Badlord  Standard  Tlmaa  and 

Mercury .  (MAE)  Sl,460  .15  .15 

••Now  Badlord  Sunday  Standard  Tlmaa 

(S)  27,001  .10  .10 

••Nawburyport  Dally  Nawa . (E)  4,020  .02  .02 

••North  Adama  Tranacript . (E)  11,207  .00  .05 

••Ptttaflald  Easla . (E)  20.008  .07  .07 

••Oulncy  PauM  Lodtar . (E)  11.227  .07  .051 

••Mam  Nava . (E)  10,800  .00  .07 

tttTaunton  Oaaatta . ^  0,547  .055  .041 

tttWakattald  Itam . (B  2,202  .025  .02 

••Waltham  Naurs  Tribuna . . (B)  8,484  .04  .021 

••Worcaatar  Talagram  and  Evanlnt 

Qaaatta . (MAE)  112484  .21  .28 

••Worcaatar  SundW  Talasram...  ...(S)  01428  M  48 

RHWB  ISLAND— Population  087,407 

••Pautuckat  Tlmaa . (E)  28.412  .00  .00 

••Providanca  BuUatln . (E)  08,002  .22  .22 

••Proaldanaa  Jaunaal . (M)  44.178  .12  .12 

••Providanaa  Journal . (S)  00414  .22  .22 

••Proaldauaa  Nauo-Trtbuna .  (E)  25,401  .18  .10 

••Waatarly  Sun . (E*S)  5.522  .84  .84 


_  mninn— ropuiation  /a/.axa 

*U(ar  Dally  Nawa . (M)  20404  .00 

Proaa.Harald  Eapraaa  Sunday 

Talasram . (M*E)  02.052  .20 

new  HAMPSHIRE— Population  4U,202 

,rn^?«at4  Monitor-Patriot . (E)  7,420  .05 

. (E)  4,021  .020 

Mancbaatar  Unlon-Laadar . (MRE)  22,002  .15 

•an.  «  VERMONT— Population  250,01 1 

. <E)  0.712  .04 

”78moiniton  Banner . (E)  2,417  .02 

iQiMtIaboro  Reformer . (E)  2,700  .04 

Free  Praaa . (M)  17,718  .005 

llttMlaitd  Herald . (M)  14,401  .00 

,,n-. .  .  -  Massachusetts— Population  4440,014 

MjJ’WD'JE’anini  Tlmaa . (E)  4.854  .025 

Amarlcan . (E)  202,120  .  50 

,.5—^  Sunday  Advartlaar . (8)  522,450  .50 

.Jy*— 0»»»>a . (M*E)  205445  .58 

ZgOMoaOloba... .  (5)  285,741  .55 

,Jw«aa  Harald-Travalar . (MRS)  280,408  .55 

. (Mi  201,877  .08 

uryoPoM  -- . (S)  270474  .55 

JjMjn  Record . (M)  220.U2  .58 

;;!2«^n  Entarprlaa-TImaa . <E)  21,705  .18 

ajMIRIaar HaraU  Nawa . (B)  20.100  .11 

aBj^uro  MUnal . fg)  1 1 408  .80 

Tlmaa . (|)  7,052  .84 

OnaaBiU  Raaard-OaxaUa . ®  7,884  .845 


Comblnatian  rata  Daily  Journal  and  Evaniaa  Builatin  180 
Sold  only  In  combination  with  Saturday  ar  Monday  Amaatana 
Rataa  apply  to  5,888  llnaa  and  tmnalant  roapactiaatp. 

Rates  ap^y  to  1,488  Unas  and  span  rats. 

Rataa  apply  to  1,488  Unas  and  4488  llnaa. 

••A.  B.  C.  Publlabam*  StatamsnC  Oat.  I.  1028. 
tttPubllabara*  AIBdnaM.  Oct.  I.  lOilL 


How  ^Jonathan  Yankee** 

COMPARES  WITH 

**Mr,  17.  Sa  Average  CMxem** 

CLASSIFICATION 

NEW 

ENCLANU 

U.  S. 

Sywid»kle  lnc«m«  1935 

8S9S 

8S13 

Beak  Depotlu  1935 

7S1 

421 

Ssriags  Dapasiu  1955 

SS7 

IBS 

Iif«  In*.  SkIm  (Eat.)  1935 

69 

56 

LUa  Ina.  in  Forao  198S 

74 

650 

Radios  Owned  (1930  (^nsns) 

S3.S% 

40.3% 

Bj  %  of  Total  Familios 

Rstail  Food  Salsa  (1933) 

886 

855 

Apparal  Ins.  Shoos  (1933) 

22 

16 

C  LINE 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO 


Chicago  711  Wait  Wackar  Driva 
Naw  York.  270  Eoit  42nd  Straat 
Son  Francisco  lit  Nol  I  tank  tldg 


NAMED  BUSINESS  MANAGEl 

C.  A.  Moore  Succeeds  M.  Riblatt  sa 
Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News 

The  appointment  of  C.  A.  Moon 
business  manager  of  the  El  Pato  Htr. 
aid  Post  as  business  manager  of  the 
Devver  Rocky 
Mt,  News,  to 
succeed  Merritt 
was 

announced  this 
week  by  the 
Scripps- Howard 
newspapers.  Rib- 
lett  was  recently 
appointed  man- 
ager  of  the 


STORY  OF  FAMED  MIDWEST 
PHOTO  DEPARTMENT 


(.Continued  from  page  30) 


A  view  of  the  dark  room  showing  the  two  inside  men  who  handle  all  the  work 
which  passes  through  this  room. 


C.  A.  Moon 


NEW  FINANCIAL  WEEKLY 


reporters,  but  feel  rather  that  the  duty 
of  a  staff  photographer  is  to  see  that 
his  paper  is  supplied  with  such  pic¬ 
tures  as  the  editors  desire,  and  the 
method  of  obtaining  them  is  inci¬ 
dental.  Who  makes  them,  or  how  they 
are  made,  makes  no  great  difference.” 

As  for  the  type  of  camera  to  be  car¬ 
ried  by  reporters,  many  variations  are 
noted.  Some  newspapers  have  given 
their  reporters  candid  cameras  with 


York,  Edited  by  Kauffman  of  Treasiu-er  Harold  E.  Neave’s 

The  first  issue  of  the  Financial  Ob-  Cincinnati  to  the  viTO-presidency 
server,  a  weekly  magazine  containing  Newspaper  Printing  Corpora- 

economic  conunent  and  histories  of  hon,  which  (»ntrols  the  business  op¬ 
outstanding  companies  and  personali-  Paso  Herald-Poit 

ties  in  industry,  made  its  appearance  and  Times. 

on  newsstands  this  week.  Moore  started  his  advertising  ex- 

The  publication  is  edited  by  Regi-  ^rience  in  _  the  Jones  Department 
nald  Wright  Kauffman,  former  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  foreign  correspondent  and  com¬ 
mentator.  Ralph  West  Robey,  econ¬ 
omist,  financial  editor  of  the  old  New 
York  Post  and  a  member  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  faculty  is  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor.  Eugene  MacLean,  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  publisher,  is  managing 
director.  Harry  L.  Selden,  former  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  News  Week  and  of 
Literary  Digest,  is  managing  editor. 

Winslow  Abbey,  former  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Washington 
Post,  is  advertising  manager. 

NAMED  AUTOMOBILE  EDITOR 

The  New  York  Times  annoimces  die 
appointment  of  Reginald  M.  Cleveland 
as  automobile  editor,  to  succeed  the 
late  James  O.  Spearing,  who  died  Jan. 

9.  Mr.  Cleveland  inaugurated  the 
Times  automobile  department  in 
1012,  after  resigning  from  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post.  He 
served  as  automobile  editor  for  three 
and  a  half  years,  and  then  became  an 
assistant  city  editor,  resigning  to  be¬ 
come  associate  editor  of  Vanity  Fair, 
later  returning  to  the  Times. 


ment,  covering  activities  of  lowans  in  George  Yates,  the  chief  of  the  photo 
the  capital.  Other  assignments  have  is  seen  operating  one  of  the  air- 

included  the  political  conventions,  na-  plane  cameras  from  the  window  of  the 
tional  comhusking  championship  in  plane. 

Indiana,  American  Legion  national 

convention  in  St  Louis,  stratosphere  large  aperture  lens.  This,  it  is  felt 
balloon  flights  in  South  Dakota.  In  by  the  Register  and  Tribune,  is  a  mis- 
the  latter  instance,  the  Register  and  take,  because  inexperience  with  this 
Tribune  staff  photographer  enabled  his  type  of  camera  causes  many  failures 
papers  to  publish  the  first  pictures  of  in  getting  pictures,  and  a  correspond- 
the  end  of  the  last  flight,  and  his  pic-  ing  loss  of  interest  by  the  reporter  in 
tures  were  furnished  to  all  the  pic-  his  work. 

ture  servii^  Rather,  it  is  felt  here,  it  is  better 

During  football  sea^n,  staff  men  start  reporters  with  a  fixed  focus 
cover  Ae  outs^dii^  Big  Ten  games  camera,  allowing  them  to  experi- 
iMth  both  stills  a™  machine  g\m  ment  and  then  later  change  to  a  focus- 
(steip)  pictures.  Other  big  midw^t  camera  of  the  Voightlander  or 
and  state  games  are  alM  covered  by  Recomar  type  with  an  F4.5  lens  cover- 
staff  photographers,  who  travel  by 
plane  and  auto. 

The  service  of  the  Associated  Press 
Wirephoto  and  Wide  World  Wired 
Photos  augment  the  football  as  well 
as  other  coverage. 

For  18  years  these  newspapers  have 
been  using  airplanes  for  transporta¬ 
tion  and  airphotos.  For  eight  years, 
the  papers  have  owned  their  own 
planes  and  employed  a  full  time  pilot 
who  stands  by  in  the  photographic 
department  and  in  bad  weather  is  used 
as  a  photc^apher. 

EvCTy  month,  the  photographic  de¬ 
partment  delivers  to  the  picture  edi¬ 
tors  between  2,500  and  4,000  prints. 

In  addition,  of  course,  comes  the  sup¬ 
ply  from  the  picture  services. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  world 
of  reporters  who  carry  cameras.  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  reporters  attend 
school  in  the  studio  once  a  week  (two 
classes,  one  for  dayside,  one  night- 
side)  under  the  guidance  of  a  staff 
photographer.  At  present,  Mr.  Yates 
is  the  schoolteacher. 

The  reporters  are  instructed  in  the 
making  of  pictures  and  their  pho¬ 
tographic  efforts  are  constructively 
criticized.  “Strangely,”  according  to 
Yates,  "the  photographers  on  the  staff 
are  not  jealous  of  the  camera-carrying 


Give  Yourself  a  Break, 
Mr.  Employer— 


The  next  time  you  start  fishini 
through  that  stack  of  applies* 
tions  in  your  desk  to  fill  an  un¬ 
expected  vacancy  on  your  stafl, 
take  it  easy  and  let  us  do  your 
worrying. 


We,  too,  have  applications  on 
file — from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try — and  through  investigations 
we  know  what  past  and  present 
employers  think  of  the  woA  of 
our  registrants. 


Does  tweatr-ST«  years  experi¬ 
ence  of  succenfnlly  selling 
space  for  the  publishers  of 
daily  newspapers  mean  some¬ 
thing  t 

Our  entire  time  is  devoted  to 
newspapers — we  sell  no  radio 
time  or  magasine  space. 


Nevrspaper  man,  magazine  msa, 
advertising  man  or  publicity 
man — in  any  capacity  from  top 
on  down  —  The  Personnel  Bu¬ 
reau  can  find  him  for  you. 


So,  give  yourself  a  break  Kr. 
Employer,  call,  write  or  wlre- 


1/  you  kmut  u  j,.  uulom  tolling 
nationai  mdveriUing  <pae«g  wriis 

GEO.  B.  DAVID  CO. 

no  E.  43nd  St..  Maw  York  City 
1900  Wriglay  Building,  Chicago 
S-118  Oanaral  Motors  BUg., 
Datroit 


The  Personnel  BureoM 

of  sigma  Dolto  Chi 

Chicago— 35  E  Wackar  Driva 
Lot  Angolas— 2387  Toviot  St. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  F  ebruary  6,  1937 


nnouncing  a  Policy.,. 


Paid  Advertising  Will  Be  Used  to 
Tell  the  Nation  About  the 


A 


cmc( 

ilTION 


OCT  11 


Tk 


IT’S  “full  steam  ahead’*  in  Texas  for  another  f^reat 
Exposition  year! 

Plans  already  in  actual  operation  give  assurance  that  the 
Greater  Texas  and  Pan  American  Exposition  will  be  an 
even  greater,  more  colorful  world’s  fair  than  the  Texas  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition  of  1936. 

And  Dallas  wants  the  world  to  know  about  it. 

Paid  advertising  in  newspapers  did  a  good  job  in  bring¬ 
ing  vacationists  to  Texas  in  1936.  Paid  newspaper  advertising 
will  again  be  used  to  attract  visitors  this  year. 

Until  Texas  Centennial  of  1936,  newspaper  advertising 
was  frowned  upon  in  the  promotion  of  a  world’s  fair.  There 
was  a  definite  reason  for  this.  Experienced  showmen  believed 
that  Exposition  news  and  publicity  might  be  penalized  unless 
all  papers  were  used. 

But  Texas  set  a  precedent  with  its  policy  of  buying  news¬ 
paper  space  and  by  asking  editors  to  judge 
publicity  releases  for  their  value  as  news.  ^  ^ 

Publishers  were  asked  to  “give  Texas 
credit  for  ‘paying  her  way’  ”  as  far  as 
funds  would  go. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  the  excellent 
results.  No  State,  no  Exposition  in  history, 
ever  received  so  great  an  amount  of  valu- 
able  news  recognition  as  was  so  generously 
tendered  Dallas  and  Texas  in  1936. 


Officials  of  the  Greater  Texas  and  Pan  American 
Exposition  and  their  advertising  agency  fully  realize  that  the 
news  columns  of  the  nation’s  press  are  not  for  sale.  They  like¬ 
wise  realize  that  paid  newspaper  advertising  is  vitally  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  successful  promotion  of  the  1937  world’s  fair. 

There  is  news,  interesting  news,  in  the  day-to-day  happen¬ 
ings  at  a  great  International  Exposition.  Editors  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  this  news  through  the  Exposition’s  Press  Bureau — a 
department  operated  independently  of  the  advertising  agency. 
You  are  again  asked  to  judge  these  releases  on  their  interest 
to  your  readers. 

Advertising  space  contracts  will  be  sent  out  through  the 
agency.  Space  will  be  purchased  on  the  same  basis  as  might 
apply  to  any  other  advertised  product — in  publications  which, 
in  our  agency’s  judgment,  will  produce  the  greatest  travel 
returns  for  the  funds  available. 

With  a  limited,  though  sizeable,  budget,  it  is  obvious  that 
many  excellent  publications  must  be  left 
g  0  off  the  list.  Nevertheless,  the  successful 

promotion  of  the  1937  Exposition  at 
Dallas  through  paid  advertising  should 
influence  the  officials  in  charge  of  promo- 
^  ^0  tion  for  future  world’s  fairs. 

Dallas  in  1937,  like  Texas  in  1936, 
ilflfc  M  asks  you  to  judge  her  news  releases  for 

their  news  value  and  to  give  her  credit  for 
“paying  her  way”  as  far  as  funds  will  go. 
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THRILLS  AND  RIGORS  OF 
FLOOD  COVERAGE 


{Continued  from  page  6) 


Memphis  Focal  Point  of  Flood 

Coverage  As  Waters  Swept  South 


drive  might  interfere  with  the  Red 
Cross  fund  plea.  Instead,  it  aroused 
such  intense  interest  that  donations 
also  poured  into  the  Red  Cross  cof¬ 
fers. 

Public  praise  for  the  canned  food 
donations  came  from  Admiral  Cary  T. 
Grayson,  chairman  of  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

The  five  carloads  of  food  were 
gathered  in  five  days.  So  popular 
was  the  appeal  that  it  spread  into 
several  other  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Capital  District,  bus  companies  and 
private  truckers  volunteering  their 
help  to  transport  the  goods  into  the 
freight  yards  in  Albany. 

As  a  climax  to  the  campaign,  A.  J. 
McDonald,  general  manager  of  the 
Gannett  papers  in  Albany,  broadcast 
a  message  of  thanks  to  people  of  the 
area  for  their  response. 


Chicago  Daily  News;  Stuart  k..o 
New  York  Daily  News,  and  F.  V- 
Daniels.  New  York  Times. 

United  Press  men  from  out-of-to*. 
were  Harry  Ferguson  and  Henry  Ifc. 
Lemore,  New  York;  Paul  G.  Gians 
Chicago;  Joseph  S.  Warney,  souS^ 
division  service  director,  Atlaati 
Edward  W.  Lewis,  Washington*  and 
Frank  Matthews,  Atlanta.  ’  j/A' 
Associated  Press;  Kenneth  Gregon  ^  ” 
Atlanta;  Dick  Harris,  Nashville;  C  E  ' 
Judd,  Washington;  W.  B.  BoMny  ' 
Atlanta;  and  Richard  Turner,  Wa^ 
ington.  '  iitote 

International  News  service  wu  ^ 
covered  by  local  staff  men  and  others  ^ 
brought  in  from  outside  bureaus.  Ai- 
sisting  was  Cornwall  Spencer  of  Chi- 
cago  American.  Dorothy  Roe  wai  at 
the  scene  for  Universal  Service. 

In  addition  to  news  stories  and 
pictures  the  Commercial  Appeal  cor. 
ered  the  flood  through  a  remote  con¬ 
trol  set-up  with  its  radio  station,  \  ' 
WMC,  member  of  the  NBC  chain  ^ 
Executive  Editor  Ahlgren  called  in 


area  for  theu:  response.  A  portion  of  the  Commercud  Appeal  staff  at  work  at  the  main  flood  desk,  sur-  ,  -t,  m  u  -ii  t-  ®i 

More  than  six  hours  of  radio  time  rounded  by  maps  of  the  stricken  areas.  In  left,  foreground,  reading  left  to  'J'®*}  from  the  Nashville,  Little  Rock, 

was  donated  by  stations  WOKO  and  right:  W.  L.  Durham,  G.  O,  Robinson,  Robert  Talley,  Wilson  Murrah.  Kenneth  Jackson  Tenn.,  and  Jackson,  Mia, 

WABY  for  23  broadcasts  in  connec-  Toler,  Robert  Gray,  Jock  Cariey,  Ja«dc  Lockhart.  Background:  Dick  Breese,  bureaus  in  the  early  stages  of  the 

tion  with  the  appeal.  Three  programs  left,  and  George  Stokes.  flood.  Jack  Cariey,  city  editor,  be-|  ' 


WABY  for  23  broadcasts  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  appeal.  Three  programs 
lasted  hall  an  hour  each  and  there 
were  20  others  of  15-minute  periods. 


FEMPHIS,  TENN.,  Feb.  3 — Eldi-  utive  editor,  assisted  the  visiting  press  dirham 


torial  rooms  of  the  Memphis  in  contacts  with  air  and  boat  fleets. 


are  W.  L.  Durham,  Wilson  Mumtl 
Billy  Sisson,  and  Kenneth  Toler.  So-I 


Taking  at  tl^  microphone  Commercial  Appeal  became  flood  Visiting  writers  included  Vic  Sholis,  rounded  by  maps  and  geoerai^l  he 

from  the  m  the  editor^  rooms  headquarters  for  30  or  more  writers  Chicago  Daily  Times;  G.  Cornwall  ^he  main  “flood  de«i” 

were  D-  Young,  ad vertismg  man-  cameramen  who  centralized  for  Spencer,  Chicago  American;  Richard  interesting  picture  Citv  Editor  Cm 

ager  of  the  News;  B.  J.  Lewis,  edi-  «  .  in  Memnhis  recenUv.  Tobin.  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 


torial  director;  and  Robert  R.  Reeves, 


ana  cameramen  wno  ceniranzea  lur  op^cer,  /imerwan,-  nicnaru  interesting  picture.  City  Editor  Cir-  her 

flood  coverage  m  Memphis  recenUy.  Tohm  New  Y^k  H^ald  Tribune;  ^.h^^ge.  Charles  PhiUb  bf 

A  special  section  was  arranged  for  Saul  ^raga,  Phttodc  phui  /^«ircr;  from  S  in  1 


Swday  editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  out-of-town  newsmen  with  the  sign  Ray  Josephs,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  couth* 

Press.  “\ri«a;^a«rt  /4A/*rki*aiiricy  fhck  T?  C*  T^iivall  tVachincT+rtn  •  .Tr»hn  * 


SouKh  the  efforts  of  the  York  Firemen”  tteorating  the  E.  C  Dov^l,  W^gton;  John  M.  Aente  sent  from  Washington,  »l 

D.^  Mtl^or.  e^hfsteltoS  main  doorway.  Fi-ank  Ahlgren.  .«ec-  Carlisle.  Detroit  Weto.;  Bob  Casey.  Neseitsohn  and  Johnny  ThonSe  «l 

turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross  relief  ~  there  were  numerous^  other  camen- 

directors  in  the  flood  area.  The  Mir-  Louisville  area  with  20  Boston  police  the  news  columns  were  donated  by  all  section,  including  L  L 

ror  acted  as  intermediary  in  negotia-  officers.  papers.  a  i  Wide  Worid, 

tions  between  the  Inland  Navigation  The  Boston  Globe  sent  Reporter  Nat  Milwaukee  Journal  employes  in  all  Al  Mosse,  Chicago  Times,  Chandkf 


Phillips,  St.  Louis,  with  Wide  Worid,! 


Milwaukee  Journal  employes  in  all  Mosse,  Chicago  Times,  Chandkf 


Company,  operators  of  the  Diesel  en-  A.  Barrows  and  Photographer  James  departments  contributed  $831.25  to  the  Abbott,  New  York,  soundphoto  en¬ 


gined  barges,  and  the  Red  Cross.  L.  Callahan  to  the  flood  area  equipped  flood  relief  fund. 


neer  for  International  News  Hiot. 


Outfitted  with  two-way  radio  between  with  transmitting  apparatus  leased  Cooperating  with  the  Red  Cross  the  AL  A.  Brown,  New  York,  DJP. 


each  barge  and  with  the  shore  ffie  from  Wide  World  for  the  transmis-  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News  re-  .  C^lisle  made  the  trip  to  MeiEpiffi| 


barges  have  been  engaged  in  rescue  sion  of  pictures, 
work  at  strategic  points  on  the  Mis-  Besides  giving 
sissippi  between  New  Orleans  and  St.  Red  Cross  drive 
Louis.  Chicago  newspa 


sion  of  pictures.  ceived  more  than  $33,000  from  its  the  Detroit  News  plane,  eq’^jsr-sii 

Besides  giving  ample  space  to  the  appeal  to  readers  and  contributions  ™  which  includes  a  camera  inset  ir 
Red  Cross  drive  for  flood  relief  funds,  continue  to  pour  into  the  newspaper  ®  wng. 

Chicago  newspapers  have  not  only  in  a  steady  s^eam.  The  Evening  News  Geoi^e  Stokes,  pilot  of  the  Coa- 


Earl  Mullin  of  the  Chicago  Herald  contributed  generously  to  the  cause,  contributed  $500  to  the  fund  and  a  Appeal  plane,  covered 

and  Exomincr  with  a  photographer  but  have  taken  part  in  collecting  similar  amount  was  given  by  its  em-  ^  ship,  shooting  pr- 

was  sent  to  board  one  of  the  boats  blankets,  clothing  and  foodstuffs  from  ployes.  same  fime. 

and  has  been  writing  daily  by-lined  Chicagoans.  Working  in  cooperation  Although  1,200  miles  from  the  cen-  .p.^®  camera  staff,  headed  by  Biii 
stories  of  the  disaster.  with  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Salvation  ter  of  flood  relief  operations  at  Mem-  were  deploy^  over  the  ik-: 

The  Mirror  also  made  a  plea  in  its  Army,  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Exam-  phis,  the  Sudbury  (Ont.)  Star  is  do-  se^i^,  going  as  far  north  as  Cairo 
columns  for  food,  clothing  and  other  iner  and  the  Chicago  Daily  Times  ing  its  bit  toward  facilitating  relief  Paducah.  included  Curk 

supplies  and  through  an  arrangement  furnished  circulation  delivery  trucks,  work.  The  Star’s  1,000  watt  radio  “runer,  Casey  Elliott  and  Stokes, 
with  the  city  obtained  Department  The  Herald  and  Examiner  appealed  station,  CKSO,  reduces  its  power  Other  staff  men  working  on  the  fled 
of  Sanitation  trucks  to  collect  this  to  the  county  hospital,  hotels  and  nightly  at  sundown  to  100  watts  fol-  story  included  Capt.  Joe  Curtis,  vet- 
material.  In  this  way  about  30,000  clubs  for  blankets  and  was  able  to  lowing  the  request  of  WMC,  Memphis,  ei-an  river  reporter,  Hek  Durwsfu 


gallons  of  Zonite  to  be  used  for  puri-  send  two  plane  loads  of  blankets  and  to  clear  the  channel  for  dissemination  formerly  AP  correspondent,  enlkwi  Be 


fying  water  was  obtained  for  the  Red  clothing  to  Louisville  hospitals  via  of  flood  bulletins. 


for  the  night  watch,  Eugene  Rutlsd' 


Cross  and  was  flown  to  the  stricken  special  Blastem  Airline  planes.  The  The  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times,  Jack  Lockhart  and  Robert  TsUey'  v* 


area.  Times’  1,500  home-delivery  boys  Jan.  30,  issued  a  special  Flood  Pic-  Harry  Martin,  amusements  edik 

For  the  meritorious  task  of  trans-  served  as  messengers  in  gathering  torial  Edition  sponsored  by  the  local  was  in  charge  of  the  city  desk  in  day 

porting  a  large  quantity  of  anti-toxin  clothing  and  foodstuffs  for  the  Salva-  Kiwanis  Club,  which  was  seeking  aid  time  and  Malcolm  Adams  at  ni^' 

and  vaccine  to  flood-stricken  Louis-  tion  Army.  for  the  flood  sufferers.  Eleven  pages  Robert  Gray,  radio  editor,  W.  C 

ville  last  week,  the  Boston  American  More  than  $150  was  subscribed  by  were  filled  with  pictures  of  the  flood.  Teague,  editorial  writer  and  EaV 
has  received  the  fervent  thanks  and  Herald  and  Examiner  composing  room  The  front  page  carried  foxu-  pictures  Maxwell,  promotion  man,  were  as 

congratulations  of  national  and  state  employes  to  a  special  fund  to  be  sent  along  with  a  plea  by  the  Kiwanis  and  signed  to  Commercial  Appeal  new; 

officials.  to  the  Louisville  Typographical  Union  a  statement  by  the  mayor.  casts  of  the  flood. 

The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  ^ , 


On  Tuesday  of  last  week  U.  S.  Sur-  for  the  relief  of  printers  in  that 
ge<xi-General  Thomas  Parron  tele-  section. 


Michigan  contributors  to  the  relief 


of  flood  sufferers  includes  the  Detroit  centra  ted  its  staff  coverage  on  fej  & 


phoned  from  Washington  to  Massa-  Both  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chi-  News,  $1,000;  Battle  Creek  Enquirer-  area  from  Tiptonville,  TeniL,  to  t, 


chusetts’  Governor  Charles  F.  Hurley  cago  Daily  News  were  active  in  rais-  News,  $61,  and  Maxon,  Inc.,  Detroit  point  below  Memphis  at  Helena,  AHlI 


At  strategic  danger  points  in  this  io- 


requesting  that  a  quantity  of  serum  ing  funds  for  the  Red  Cross.  The  advertising  agency,  $500.  At  strategic  danger  points  in  this 

be  flown  to  the  devastated  flood  areas,  former  contributed  $5,000  and  the  Under  a  one-column  standing  box  four  photographers  and  six  reportefi 

As  the  state  did  not  have  a  plane  latter  $1,000  to  the  fund.  head,  the  Ohio  State  Journal  of  Co-  are  stationed  getting  assignm»l» 

large  enough,  the  Boston  American  Milwaukee  newspapers,  cooperating  lumbus  is  publishing  “Flood  Mes-  from  the  office.  As  the  crisis 


large  enough,  the  Boston  American 


chartered  a  new  plane  owned  by  the  with  Red  Cross,  “went  to  town’’  to  sages”  to  and  from  persons  in  the  oped  staff  photographers 


Shobe  Airlines,  Inc.,  and  15  minutes  obtain  clothing,  supplies  and  money  flood  district  of  southern  Ohio. 


after  receiving  authorization  Alan  for  the  flood  stricken  areas  of  the  Ohio 
Frazer,  American  reporter,  was  ready  and  Mississippi  River  valleys. 


Pinegar  and  Mervin  Rosenbush,  bc^f 


The  following  editor’s  note  is  ex-  licensed  pilots,  had  chartered 


to  take  off  from  the  Boston  airport  The  Wisconsin  News  opened  a  depot  “Any  resident  of  the  flooded  areas  with  air  photos  for  Press-ScifflM 

with  17  p  ckages,  each  a  foot  square  in  a  building  across  the  street  from  reach^  by  the  State  Journal  may  use  and  NEA  Service.  Benton  Stong 

and  weighing  350  pounds  total,  with  its  plant  as  a  central  gathering  point  this  column  to  send  a  message  to  rela-  Kenneth  Moffett,  who  hanied  tb| 

Charles  S.  Cowan  at  the  controls.  for  clothes  and  supplies.  The  Journal  lives  or  friends  within  the  Journal’s  running  flood  leads  in  the  office,  tef 


planatory: 


available  and  covered  a  750-mile  s™ 


“Any  resident  of  the  flooded  areas  with  air  photos  for  Press-£ 


Charles  S.  Cowan  at  the  controls. 


The  antitoxin  and  vaccine  senuns  to  and  the  Sentinel  maintained  pledge  circulation  area.  Just  give  your  mes-  in  contact  by  telephone  with  ^ 

combat  diphtheria,  smallpox  and  stations  in  their  lobbies  for  benefit  of  sage,  written  like  a  telegram,  to  any  ors  in  all  towns  in  the  .  i 


typhoid  were  landed  at  Bowman  the  Red  Croes.  Hie  Journal  concen-  State  Journal  dealer.  Columbus  read-  Hie  paper  carried  daily  a  «H»-cohgn!  t 
Fidd,  Louisville,  the  following  mom-  trated  most  of  its  efforts  through  its  ers  may,  in  the  same  manna*,  write  map  of  the  entire  area  from  Cakob  i 

ing.  radio  station,  WTMJ,  a  aeries  of  r^ef  messages  for  those  in  the  flood  dis-  below  Memphis  with  descriptive  BoU-  i 

Another  Boston  American  reporta,  broadcasts  being  staged  for  several  tricts.  Just  telephoie  or  write  your  tions  giving  the  status  of  eadt  dsBfB  i 

James  F.  McEnaney,  was  soil  to  the  nights.  Heavy  promotional  efforts  in  message  to  the  city  editor.”  point  in  the  valley.  | 


/ 
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UR  OVN  VOPIX) 

‘or  LeTTERs 


Katherine  ANNE  porter,  for-  Colonial  style.  (William  Penn  Associ- 
mer  Denver  reporter,  has  been  ation,  Philadelphia,  25  cents.) 

(jgignated  to  receive  one  of  the  four  •  *  • 

{1^  fellowships  awarded  by  the  T>RIEF  biographies  of  85  journalists, 
ggok  of  the  Month  Club  to  “writers  C  each  one  not  longer  than  30  sec- 
ylujte  works  are  insufficiently  read.”  onds  reading  time,  have  been  com- 
-fVwering  Judas”  is  the  title  of  her  piled  with  an  accompanying  bibliog- 
^dy  published  book.  After  leav-  raphy  by  Leile  Bonsted,  librarian  of 
Qg  Denver,  where  she  specialized  in  the  Syracuse  University  School  of 
(j^atic  criticism,  book  and  art  re-  Journalism, 
viewt.  Miss  Porter  free-lanced  in  New  *  *  * 

York  until  she  received  a  magazine  IN  THE  PERIODICALS 


jlPgninent  to  go  to  Mexico  to  do  a  "ClYlIiRUAkY  Kevietv  of  Hevuivs  contains 
c«r>i.ioci  A  “Propaganda  Rules  the  Waves,”  by  Silas 


jgies  of  stories. 


i-s  1  r  editoruil  in  the  current  Sew  Republic, 

4  PLAY  by  Mary  Coyle  Chase  of  titled,  “Mr.  Lewis  and  the  Auto  Strike,”  says 
l\  Denver,  former  reporter  and  that  most  of  the  “angry  comment”  about  the 
vile  of  Robert  L.  Chase  of  the  Denver  'alw  leader  “has  come  from  newspapers  that 
jjocicy  Mountain  News  staff,  is  to  be  anti-union  anyhow.” 

produced  on  Broadway  in  the  near  ^‘rike  ” 

f  1  Ts  I.  n _ u  *  T»  1.  appears  in  this  week  s  New  Masses.  It  tells 

future  by  Brock  Pemberton .  Pember-  alleged  presidential  ambitions  of  Gov- 

tOO  gnnounced  this  week  Mrs.  Chase  S  emor  Murphy  of  Michigan.  The  author  is 
Ttow  You’ve  Done  It”  will  be  the  Carl  Haessler,  Chicago  manager  of  the  labor- 
stcond  of  three  plays  he  plans  for  the  '*«  Federated  Press, 
fining  season.  Mrs.  Chase  drew  on  ,  !“  ^ 

hw  vears  of  rich  exoerience  as  “lee-  Evemng  Post  was  written  by  Dr.,  Stanley 
^  y®,  ,  „  f  L  i  ■  H'Sk,  who  has  been  a  foreign  correspondent 

mn  for  the  News  for  characters  m  Ju  Russia  and  China,  editor  of  the  Christian 
her  comedy,  which  was  first  produced  Herald  and  is  now  one  of  the  President’s 
by  the  WPA  Baker-Federal  theater  numerous  advisers. 

in  Denver  before  being  bought  re-  ‘ke  Post  is  “Mr.  Ball  Takes  the 

cently  by  Pemberton.  the  fin^cial  empire 

ky  the  Van  Swertngen  brothers.  Charles 
Wertenbaker,  the  author,  once  worked  on  the 

r'  is  highly  important  that  the  Washington  Star  and  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
American  people  should  know  of,  New  York  Herald. 


in  Denver  before  being  bought  re¬ 
cently  by  Pemberton. 


ind  support,  Uie  reformation  of  our  ,  “f  the  New  York  Times 

, _ --is.i*-  --  describes  the  career  of  Margaret  Bourke- 

icreign  teade  poUciM  as  they  Ste  be-  wjiite,  the  woman  photographer,  in  the  March 
ing  worked  out  by  Secretary  of  State  iss„e  of  Modem  Mechanix.  The  same  issue 
Cwdell  Hull.  That,  at  least,  is  the  includes  an  article  on  skiing  by  Robert  Page 
dfininn  of  Peter  MolyneaUX,  editor  of  Lincoln  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 


the  Texas  Weekly,  expressed  in  “The  _  _ 

Cotton  South  and  American  Trade  MONROE  GUILD  REORGANIZED 
PoBcy.”  This  short,  simply  written  Eight  editorial  employes  of  the 
book,  tracing  tha  decline  in  foreign  Monroe  (La.)  News-^Star  and  World 
eeosumption  of  American  cotton  have  reorganized  their  guild  unit, 
through  the  high- tariff,  post-war  electing  George  V.  Ixifton,  sports  edi- 
years,  is  number  17  of  the  World  tor  of  the  World,  president.  Other 
AfEairs  Books.  It  is  published  by  the  officers  are:  W.  G.  Jasper,  telegraph 
Kitional  Peace  Conference,  New  York  editor,  News-Star,  vice-president; 
-75  cents  in  cloth  binding,  35  cents  Harold  Breard,  city  editor,  News-Star, 
in  paper.  secretary;  and  Walter  L.  Butler,  News- 

•  *  •  Star  reporter,  treasurer.  The  unit 

HIGHUGHTS  of  the  32d  annual  ^  affilwte  with  the  Central 

convention  of  the  Advertising  Trades  and  Labor  CouncU  and  Jasper 
federation  of  America,  held  at  Bos-  named  to  represent  a*  fhe  co^- 
I®  last  summer,  are  contained  in  a  according  to  the  Guild  Reporter, 
75-page  booklet  issued  by  the  H.  Wolff  _ _ 

Book  Manufacturi^  AGAINST  CONFIDENCE  BILL 

lork,  imder  the  title  Truth  in  Ad-  ^  iu  j  u 

vertising.”  The  1936  convention  was  InformaUon  gather^  by  news^- 
celebrated  as  the  25th  anniversary  of  reporters  imd  editors  is  not  cor^- 
the  truth  movement,  “marking,’’  as  ^dential,  ari  Oklahoma  house  yudic  - 
4e  Utie  page  of  the  booklet  s^^,  “a  “y  comimttee  ruled  Jan.  26  m 
quarter-century  of  organized  effort  in  r^oi^ending  a  do  not  p^s  for 
behalf  of  better  advertising.”  the  Peterson  bill  w^ch  would  have 

The  book  is  edited  by  Leon  Epstein,  placed  newsmen  m  the  same  category 
and  designed  by  Ernst  Reichl.  Open-  ‘^o^^ors  and  the  clergy, 
ing  with  the  message  of  President 
Boosevelt  to  the  convention,  it  gives 

first  excerpts  from  addresses  at  the  T  U  a  \A/  RID 
historical  session  at  Faneuil  Hall,  and  I  II  ▼  ▼  VA  IX  Is 

then  excerpts  from  addresses  at  the  •  \A/rri/ 

regular  convention  sessions.  Speakers  I  HIS  Vvttlx 

quoted  are:  Samuel  Candler  Dobbs, 

^rge  W.  Coleman,  Merle  Sidener,  \  feature  well 

Owster  H.  Lang,  Mrs.  William  Brown  ’  *  ^  , 

Meloney,  Grace  Morrison  Poole,  Ken  written  by  intelligent, 

^  Winthrop  L.  Carter,  David  trained  men  who  comb  the 

karnoff.  Bruce  Barton  and  Raymond  j  j 

Moley.  The  annual  report  of  Mr.  news  and  condense  it. 

ts  Walter  M.  Harrison 


A  NOVEL  pamphlet  containing  the 
^  12  resolutions  and  declarations 
adopted  in  Pennsylvania  preceding 
®o  Declaration  of  Independence  has 
be«  published  by  the  Federal  Writ- 
**  Project  in  Philadelphia.  ’Titled, 
A  Bid  for  Liberty,”  the  brochure  is 
JPwaored  by  the  Penni^lvania  His- 
"**1  Commission  and  is  printed  in 


The  WORLD 
This  WEEK 

...  A  page  feature  well 
written  by  intelligent, 
trained  men  who  comb  the 
news  and  condense  it. 

Walter  M.  Harrison 
Managing  Editor, 
Oklahoma  City  Times 
and  Oklahoman 

For  Details  write  or  wire 

The  A.  P.  Feature  Service 
383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


2  Unpleasant  Subjects 
That  Agents  and 
Clients  Dislike 

1st  Production  invoices 
2nd  How  to  win  dealers'  help 


Not  a  month  passes,  but  that  these  two  unpleasant 
subjects  get  a  casual  or  thorough  airing  when  agent 
and  client  confer.  Executives  of  the  eight  papers 
listed  below — believe  that  these  subjects  need  not 
be  unpleasant. 


1.  Production  invoices 

Excepting  items  that  are  defi¬ 
nitely  in  the  “style”  category,  a 
cycle  of  26  pieces  of  copy  could 
be  run  5  days  a  week  for  52 
weeks  without  exhausting  the 
circulation  of  a  daily  newspaper. 
Each  ad  would  appear  10  times 
during  the  year.  Allowing  $100.00 
per  complete  ad,  about  average 
cost,  the  entire  mechanical  cost 
would  be  around  $2,600.  Mats 
for  10  or  a  thousand  papers  cost 
a  few  cents  apiece.  Based  on 
many  test  campaigns  running,  or 
that  have  run  in  these  eight  un¬ 
usual  Test  Markets,  greater  sales 
at  a  lower  net  cost  invariably 
follow,  when  3  to  5  insertions  a 
week  are  run  continuously.  No 
other  medium  can  offer  so  low 
a  production  budget  cost,  as  a 
newspaper  used  this  way.  None 
can  sell  so  much  for  so  little. 

2.  How  to  win  dealers'  help 

Legislation  passed,  pending,  and 
coming,  points  to  one  very  simple 
conclusion.  The  manufacturer 
who  has  the  most  dealer  friends 
will,  other  things  being  equal, 
have  the  best  distribution  system. 
The  simplest,  most  effective 
friend-making  device  is  a  monthly 
catalog  of  dealers  names,  ad¬ 


dresses  and  phone  numbers, 
printed  in  a  daily  newspaper. 
Millions  of  sales  are  lost  yearly, 
because  the  consumer  doesn't 
know  where  to  find  the  adver¬ 
tised  article.  Using  6  pt.  type, 
it  is  possible  to  print  1,000  deal¬ 
er  names  on  a  half-page — ^2,000 
on  a  full  page — listed  under  busi¬ 
ness  sections  or  suburban  towns 
or  sections. 

12  such  listings,  run  once  a 
month  for  a  year,  will  win  more 
dealers  than  deals,  window  dis¬ 
plays,  demonstrations,  or  any 
other  promotion  now  being  used. 

News  items 

Working  directly  with  agents 
and  their  clients,  the  eight  pub¬ 
lishers  and  their  national  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  this  research  and 
production  office,  have  in  the 
past  30  days  done  these  things: 
— Named  1  product;  delivered  on 
request  19  retail  campaigns.  7 
national  test  campaigns;  inter¬ 
viewed  9  agencies’  committees: 
interviewed  9  manufacturers; 
sold  3  complete  sets  of  our  78 
statistical  charts;  produced  2 
weekly  farm  paper  campaigns; 
offered  by  mail  to  410  executives, 
our  services — these  men  buy  over 
85%  of  all  national  advertising. 


Here  Are  the  8  Test  Markets 


Cireasiotiem  Ciremimtion  Cireulmtiom 


Paper 

ilanlOB  Repository  . E 

Erlo  Dispatch-Herald  . . . E 

Kansas  Oty  Star . E 

Kansas  City  Times  . . M 

Kansas  City  Star  Weekly . W 

Montreal  Dally  Star . E 

Family  Herald  &  Weekly  Star  (Montreal)  .  .  .W 

Peoria  Joamal*Transcript . M&E 

Proridenco  Bolletin . E 

Prorldeneo  Journal  . M 

Toronto  Star . E 

Toronto  Star  Weekly  . W 

Washington  Star . E 


DaUy 

45,446 

37,516 

312,411 

310,493 

Sunday 

44,365 

27,387 

324,586 

123,157  . 

43,011 

42,505 

98,662 

99,180 

43,314 

248,869 

129,268 

136,860 

1,392,147 

674,883 

(Circulations  based 


most  recent  ABC  statements-) 


Publishers  are  invited  to  have  their  national  representatives 
examine  82  test  campaigns  that  have  run  or  are  now 
running  in  the  above  listed  publications.  Important — this 
service  is  designed  to  assist,  and  not  to  supersede  or  replace 
any  service  now  being  rendered  by  the  publisher  or  his 
representatives. 

Frank  E.  Fehirnan 

Counsel  on  Newspaper  Advertising 

110  East  42nd  St.  New  York  City 
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‘DAWN  PATROL’  DROPS 
PAPERS  ON  ISLES 


Fort  Myers  News-Press  Serres 
Customers  on  Florida  Islands  by 
Plane — Atlanta  Papers  Proud 
of  Safety  Record 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

A  SALUTE  to  Dixie  this  week! 

From  down  below  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line  comes  three  interesting 
accounts  of  what  circulation  manag¬ 
ers  in  Florida  and  Georgia  have  ac¬ 
complished  in  recent  months. 

Most  novel  is  the  “dawn  patrol”  of 
the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press. 
This  airplane  delivery  service  covers 
all  resort  islands  in  Southwest  Flor¬ 
ida.  The  pilot  does  not  land,  but  flies 
low  and  drops  off  bundles  at  about 
100  feet  and  covers  a  75-mile  air 
route  in  45  minutes. 

The  News-Press  added  300  new 
subscribers  the  first  day  the  service 
wait  into  effect,  according  to  Whit 
Ansley,  circulation  manager,  who  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  600  customers  on  this 
run  by  Feb.  15.  “As  far  as  we  know 
this  is  the  first  time  in  history  of 
Florida  newspapers  that  a  complete 
route  run  has  been  made  by  plane,” 
writes  Ansley.  “The  publicity  and 
good  will  we  have  received,  together 
with  the  new  subscribers  has  been 
most  gratifying.” 

Regular  carriers  pick  up  the  bun¬ 
dles  and  make  door  delivery.  Previ¬ 
ously,  noon  was  the  earliest  that  any 
of  the  island  subscribers  received  a 
morning  paper  by  mail.  The  News- 
Press’  first  subscriber  to  this  service 
was  J.  N.  (“Ding”)  Darling,  cartoon¬ 
ist,  who  is  vacationing  on  Captiva 
Island  with  Mrs.  Darling. 

•  *  * 

Add  8-Puge  Roto  Section 

WITH  Miami,  Fla.,  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  its  greatest  seasons, 
the  three  papers  in  that  city  are  en¬ 
joying  a  large  increase  in  circulation 
and  it  is  rumored  that  Miami  circu¬ 
lators  are  conspiring  with  Mr.  Weath¬ 
er  Man  to  m^e  toe  winters  longer 
and  colder  in  toe  north,  with  more 
sunshine  down  south.  Taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  seasonal  bulge  in  circu¬ 
lation,  toe  Miami  Daily  News  has 
added  to  its  list  of  features  an  eight- 
page  rotogravure  section.  This  sup¬ 
plement  is  composed  mainly  of  local 
pictures  concerning  Miami’s  growth 
and  attractions  to  winter  visitors. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  the  new 
roto  section,  R.  M.  Frost,  News  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  had  placards  placed 
on  toe  backs  of  each  street  sales  boy. 
These  signs  carried  a  large  question 
mark  and  toe  words:  “Watch  toe 
Miami  Daily  News,  Simday,  January 
17.”  Mr.  Frost  also  had  streamer  pen¬ 
nants  made  for  delivery  trucks  and 
used  toe  paper’s  radio  station,  WIOD, 
for  further  promotion.  A  substantial 
increase  resiilted. 

The  News  this  winter  (or  should 
we  say  summer)  is  using  free  tickets 
on  the  Goodyear  blimps  that  are  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Miami  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  increased  sales  through  its 
carrier  boy  organization. 

•  •  * 

Sat  Safety  Record 

Atlanta  Georgian  and  American 
newspaper  truck  drivers  made 
one  of  toe  best  safety  records  for 
1936  ever  accomplished  by  so  large 
a  group  of  drivers  who  work  under 
conditions  of  hazard  and  difficulty,  a 
recent  report  from  the  insurance 
company  reveals.  Bonus  checks  were 
paid  to  14  members  of  toe  drivers’ 
organization  whose  records  were  un¬ 
blemished.  The  group  voluntarily 
pledged  its  support  to  make  1937,  toe 
Silvo’  Anniversary  year  of  toe  Geor¬ 
gian,  a  perfect  safety  year. 


During  toe  past  year,  the  Georgian 
and  American  fleet  covered  271,285 
miles  with  only  three  accidents,  all 
of  them  of  a  minor  nature  and  only 
one  classified  by  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  as  “preventable.”  The  period 
includes  toe  ice  storm  of  January, 
1936,  when  drivers  had  to  maintain 
schedules  in  Atlanta  and  on  suburban 
runs  over  slippery  paving  and  badly 
rutted  dirt  roads. 

Drivers  are  carefully  selected,  ex¬ 
plains  Charles  C.  Coleman,  circula¬ 
tion  director,  and  only  those  who 
meet  high  standards  for  mental  alert¬ 
ness  and  dependable  character  are 
chosen.  A  full  page  promotion  ad, 
featuring  a  picture  of  toe  drivers,  was 
used  to  call  public  attention  to  toe 
remarkable  safety  record. 

*  *  • 

adaption  of  toe  British  news- 
hawker  technique  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  toe  Chicago  Daily  News, 
as  evidenced  by 
this  Daily  News 
“hustler”  display¬ 
ing  a  placard  fea¬ 
turing  toe  banner 
story  of  the  day. 
Three  hundred  of 
these  placards  are 
now  beingj  used 
and,  according  to 
Don  Walsh.  Daily 
News  circulation 
manager,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in 
street  sales  has  re¬ 
sulted.  The  cards, 
14  by  22  inches, 
contain  a  slot  at 
toe  top  which  per¬ 
mits  the  newsboy 
to  hold  toe  placard  in  one  hand  and 
carry  his  papers  in  toe  other.  Cards 
are  not  printed  until  noon  each  day. 
•  •  * 

‘Come  and  Get  It  I’ 

EISTBROOK  PEGLER,  column¬ 
ist  now  in  toe  Ohio  River  val¬ 
ley  flood  area,  included  toe  following 
story  in  his  column  concerning  toe 
situation  at  Evansville,  Ind.  He  wrote: 

“A  man  two  miles  out  in  the  back¬ 
water  phoned  toe  Evansville  Press 
demanding  his  evening  paper,  and 
toe  circulation  manager  was  so  high¬ 
ly  complimented  that  he  sent  a  cou¬ 
rier  in  hip  boots. 

“  ‘If  you  want  it  that  bad,  youTl 
gel  it,’  said  toe  circulation  manager. 
But  Bill  Roto,  toe  messenger,  when 
he  got  there  told  toe  man,  ‘If  you 
want  it  that  bad  tomorrow  night  you 
come  and  get  it.’  ” 

•  *  • 

Creating  Reader  Attention 

REPARATORY  to  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Times’  new  color  roto¬ 
gravure  supplement,  scheduled  to 
make  its  initial  bow  Feb.  14,  Russ 
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Stewart,  Times  circulation  promotion 
manager,  has  introduced  a  simple  but 
effective  contest  to  attract  reader  at¬ 
tention  for  toe  first  issue.  He  has 
announced  a  contest,  in  which  toe 
reader  is  asked  to  color  a  picture, 
which  is  a  tracing  of  toe  color  photo¬ 
graph  to  appear  on  the  cover  of  toe 
first  roto  niunber.  The  person  is 
asked  to  try  to  duplicate  the  coloring 
as  it  will  be  reproduced  in  toe  Times. 
‘The  value  of  this  type  of  contest  is 
to  get  people  thinking  about  how  the 
picture  should  look  and  then  buying 
a  copy  to  see  if  their  conception  meets 
with  toe  actual  reproduction.  The 
contest  is  to  be  advertised  in  papers 
besides  toe  Times. 


STEEPLECHASE  CONTEST 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  steeplechase  contest  for  racing 
fans,  based  on  each  day’s  entries  at 
toe  Santa  Anita  track.  Readers  must 
select  first,  second  and  third  place 
winners  in  each  race,  and  deposit  their 
selections  with  the  Times  before  1 
p.m.  the  day  of  toe  race.  For  each 
winning  horse  they  are  credited  with 
six  points;  second  place,  two  points; 
and  third  place,  one  point.  The  con¬ 
testant  making  the  highest  score  each 
day  wins  first  prize,  the  amount  vary¬ 
ing  from  $5  if  his  total  is  10  or  imder, 
to  $50  if  toe  total  is  51  or  greater. 
Fifteen  prizes  are  awarded  each  day. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  RAISED 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Leader  has 
announced  an  increase  in  subscription 
rates  from  15  to  18  cents  a  week.  The 
Bradford  (Pa.)  Era  increased  its  street 
price  from  two  to  three  cents,  Feb.  1. 
Other  new  subscription  rates  are,  by 
carrier  in  city  territory,  15  cents 
weekly;  by  mail  outside  Bradford, 
$1.55  for  three  months  in  first  and 
second  zones. 


MIRROR  HAD  AIR  BOOTH 

Ihe  New  York  Mirror  booth  at  the 
National  Aviation  Show,  from  Jan.  g 
until  Feb.  6,  was  one  of  the  outatand- 
ing  features  of  toe  show.  The  booth 
decorated  and  planned  as  a  prom^^ 
for  toe  Barney  Baxter  strip,  creata* 
of  Frank  Miller,  newest  addition  to 
the  Mirror  comic  strips,  attracted 
more  than  30,(X)0  youngsters  and 
adults.  ‘The  booth  simulated  the  cock, 
pit  of  an  airplane  on  which  wm 
painted  a  head  of  Barney  Baxter 
Each  person  was  seated  in  the  plant 
and  his  or  her  pictuie  taken.  The 
pictures  were  presented  with  the 
compliments  of  toe  Mirror. 

STUDYING  N.  Y.  TRANSIT 

A1  Rose,  former  Chicago  Doily 
Times  city  editor  now  doing 
assignments  concerning  Chicago’i 
street  car  and  elevated  line  trandt 
problems,  is  in  New  York  City,  study, 
ing  transportation  conditions  in  as 
effort  to  present  a  solution  to  thi 
Chicago  situation. 

HAS  SHOE  PARTY 

One  thousand  pairs  of  shoes  were 
provided  needy  children  at  the  iSm 
Francisco  Examiner’s  annual  Shoe 
Party.  Forty  clerks  from  variow 
stores  fitted  toe  shoes  on  1,000  pain 
of  feet  at  the  event,  which  was  fol. 
lowed  by  a  special  entertainment 

DAILY’S  STAFF  FINGERPRINTED 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  has  joined 
the  Bureau  of  Investigation  natiao. 
wide  movement  to  fingerprint  the  na* 
tion.  On  Jan.  27  its  entire  organto- 
tion  submitted  to  finger-printing. 

ADDS  BUILDING  PAGE 

A  “Building  and  Home  Makers  S«. 
tion”  was  introduced  Jan.  31,  at  i 
regular  feature  of  toe  Madison  (Vk) 
Sunday  Capital  Times. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
TOPICAL  INDEX 

(June  to  December,  1936) 

WILL  be  bound  with  the  Semi-annual  Bound  Volume. 

These  volumes  are  attractive  additions  to  any  desk  or 
library,  especially  appropriate  for  the  newspaper  library,  ad¬ 
vertising  offices  and  schools  of  journalism.  This  index, 
carefully  and  thoroughly  compiled,  will  serve  three  very  use¬ 
ful  purposes. 

1st.  It  will  facilitate  reference  to  any  of  the  thousands  of 
subjects  treated  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  during  the 
past  six  mui  ths. 

2nd.  It  will  serve  as  a  complete  and  compact  historical  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  events. 

3rd.  It  will  graphically  demonstrate  how  truly  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  is  the  outstanding  newspaper  and  advertising 
man’s  “Newspaper.”  For  nothing  really  important  that  took 
place  during  the  period  June  through  December,  1936,  escaped 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

Dateline,  page  and  column  indicia  are  given  for  every  sub¬ 
ject  listed.  It  will  show  that  many  of  the  events  were  re¬ 
ported  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  a  week  to  ten 
days  in  advance  of  their  notice  anywhere  else.  All  are  thor¬ 
oughly  cross-indexed.  To  make  sure  of  receiving  your  Jane 
to  December  bound  volume,  see  that  your  subscription  is 
entered  at  once.  The  price  is  $7.50  per  volume.  Entire  year 
(two  volumes)  $15.00. 

For  those  who  have  kept  their  own  personal  file,  the  index 
is  printed  and  trimmed  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  size 
and  can  easily  be  inserted  or  kept  for  ready  reference.  Single 
copies  $1.00.  Extra  copies  of  the  previous  six-month  January 
to  June,  1936  index  available. 

Place  order  at  once  to  secure  the  bound  volume  with  index 
included,  or  index  separately.  'The  supply  is  limited. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Suite  1700 

Times  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Ten  in  the  press  room,  45  in  the  com-  Family  Picnic  attended  by  32,407  per- 
posing  room,  14  in  the  advertising  de-  sons. 

partment,  27  in  the  circulation  depart-  4.  The  annual  Bicycle  Derby  and 

Street  Parade  in  which  2,000  boys, 
and  girls  participated;  20,000  adults 
watched. 

5.  The  Dispatch  Soap  Box  Derby  in 
cooperation  with  the  Chevrolet  deal¬ 
ers.  Pictxires  are  presented  showing, 
the  boys  building  racers  and  through 
to  the  finals  which  attracted  17,000 
people  12  miles  from  the  heart  of  the 
city  on  a  hot  July  day.  It  required 
7%  hours  to  conduct  races  with  117 
business  men  assisting. 

6.  The  Dispatch  playgrotmd  day  in 
which  12,000  children  participated. 

7.  Eighth  Annual  Doll  and  Pet 
Parade  held  at  the  local  ball  park. 
3,600  pets  were  entered. 

8.  State-Wide  Penmanship  Contest 
which  lasted  ten  weeks,  included  90,- 
000  lessons;  1,080  prizes  awarded.  The 

uiitpnucitt  urivt  state  finals  held  in  Columbus  during 
*  *  •  mJ!(  ^  ^  Christmas  holidays  and  state  cham- 

.  - _ _ _ _ ■-”!*****^*' -  pions  honored.  The  Dispatch  made  a 

j...  .  ,  j  . _  i  colored  movie  of  the  weekly  winners 

ment,  14  in  the  editorial  department  tlu-oughout 

and  so  forth  .  „  the  schools  of  Ohio. 

The  keynote  of  the  ad  is  servme.  g  Dispatch  Turkey 

The  News  serves  Milwaukee  and  Wis-  Coloring  Contest  which  attracted  50,- 
consm.  Its  loyal  employes,  by  serv-  drawings  signed  by  2,672  school 
mg  the  News  also  serve  the  city  and  ^g^^^ers  in  964  school  buildings.  One 
the  state.  The  large  photo^ap  hundred  turkeys  are  awarded  annually, 
glows  veteran  pressman  Julius  lo.  Dispatch-Firemen  Old  Toy  Cam- 
Haasch  still  at  his  press  after  53  ■  ^^ird  year.  The  Dis- 

years  of  service  for  the  News  and  its  gathers  old  toys  from  subscrib- 

predecessors.  Its  an  unusual  ad  ^^3  ^j^ich  the  firemen  repair  and  the 
and  succeeds  we  think  in  creatmg  Dispatch  pays  the  bUl.  In  1936,  32,000 
good  will  and  a  favoraWe  impression  ^  distributed, 

for  the  paper.-ALLEN  French.  The  promotion  books  cost  $100  each. 


In  a  3-column  front  page  box 
spotted  with  red  stars  is  a  piece  of 
promotion  copy  explaining  the  whole 
thing  and  pointing  out  what  the  Trib¬ 
une  gives  its  readers  in  the  way  of 
pictures.  The  last  page  is  given  over 
to  a  promotion  ad  about  the  Tribune’s 
picture-gathering  facilities.  It’s  novel. 
It’s  new.  It’s  good  promotion. 


Pictures 

UlF  you  want  to  stir  up  a  little 
1  competition  among  the  readers 
^your  column,”  writes  Frank  Jaffe 
^  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib- 
m’t  Promotion  Department,  “here’s 
goe  way  to  do  it. 

•Just  say:  ‘The  Des  Moines  (la.) 
jyjbune  prints  more  pictures  than  any 
jier  newspaper  (of  major  circula- 
na)  in  the  coimtry.’ 

•^t’s  what  we  discovered  in  a  sur- 
^  of  52  major  newspapers  in  19 
cities. 

“In  picture  linage,  the  Tribune 
M  exceeded  by  four  newspapers. 


Faces 

Recently  the  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can  has  been  running  a  series  of 
unusually  attractive  page  ads  devoted 
to  the  big  retail  advertisers  who  util¬ 
ize  its  columns.  Some  are  called 
“Another  New  Face.”  Some,  “An¬ 
other  Familiar  Face.”  Each  ad  is 
devoted  to  one  retail  store,  includes 
a  large  photograph  which  shows  the 
face  of  an  attractive  shopper  in  front 
of  the  nameplate  on  the  front  of  the 
store.  Each  ad  lists  in  a  panel  “some 
of  the  other  important  retail  faces  in 
the  American.” 

The  copy  starts  with  a  few  lines 
about  the  store,  goes  on  to  urge  read¬ 
ers  to  use  the  advertisements  in  the 
American  as  a  shopping  guide,  ends 
by  urging  other  advertisers  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  New  York  stores  in 
their  use  of  the  American. 

Smartly,  the  American  reprinted  the 
ads  in  folder  form  and  mailed  them 


timii  i.».ii  !■. 


on  7  PWA  Jc^  to  Be  Let  This  Week 

—  ‘  *-  -  -  —  Ottumwa 


Chef  tQ  GaUowt  for  SUyinf 


ELABORATE  BOOK  ON 
CHILD  CONTESTS 


100-Page  Volume  of  Photographs 
Issued  by  Columbus  Dispatch 
Shows  Response  to  Ten 
Promotions 


But  that’s  because  our  picture  editors 
do  I  careful  job  of  editing  news  pic¬ 
tures,  using  more  half  columns  and 
column  cuts. 

The  enclosed  material  is  part  of 
our  picture  campaign  for  January. 

He  printed  ‘picttireless  newspapers’ 
and  the  tabloid  were  used  at  a  recent 
circulation  department  semi-annual 
meeting.  The  men  will  use  the  mate¬ 
rial,  in  turn,  with  their  boys. 

“What  with  Look,  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate’s  roto  picture  ser¬ 
vice,  our  own  excellent  roto  section, 

300  state  reporters  who  must  send  pic¬ 
tures  with  their  news,  home  of&ce 
staff  of  reporters  who  carry  pocket 
cameras  on  their  runs,  an  extra  large 
photographic  staff,  Wirephoto  and 
Wide  World  Wired  Photo,  you  can  see 
for  yourself  how  ‘picture  conscious’ 
this  place  is. 

Tf  there  are  any  promotion  man¬ 
agers  who  want  to  contest  our  find¬ 
ings,  let  ’em  holler. 

“By  the  way,  the  six-day  survey 
starts  Dec.  21.  Another  day  was 
substituted  for  papers  not  publishing 
«  Christmas.” 

The  “accompanying  sheet”  from  Mr. 

Jaffe  gives  the  results  of  the  Register 
^  ‘Tribune’s  survey,  shows  that  the 
s®  leading  papers  in  number  of  pic- 
hiw  printed  are  (1)  Des  Moines 
Th^nc,  (2)  New  York  Mirror,  (3) 

Chicojio  Times,  (4)  Des  Moines  Regis- 
•w,  (5)  New  York  World-Telegram 

(6)  Hew  York  News.  -  _ _ _ _ 

J^re  interesting  than  Mr.  Jaffe’s  of  its  personnel,”  says  the  opening 
or  his  tabulation  is  the  “pic-  sentence  of  the  Wisconsin  News  page 
jtoless”  copy  of  the  Des  Moines  ad  headed  “Loyalty.”  The  sentence 

^une.  It’s  a  regular  issue  of  the  is  set  in  14  point  type.  Maybe  it’s  12. 

Tribune  except  that  all  the  pictures  For  some  newspapers  it  might  well  be 
•J'^nioved.  set  in  72  point. 

The  effect  is  startling.  The  pages  The  News,  however,  is  proud  of  the 
full  of  holes.  The  fact  that  the  stability  of  its  employes  and  the  re- 
btles  of  the  pictiu:es  and  the  descrip-  suiting  loyalty  it  gets  from  them. 
0^  copy  below  them  are  left  in  makes  There  are  151  News  employes  who 

“e  effect  even  more  dramatic,  arouses  have  been  with  file  organization  10 

Wen  more  curiosity.  The  lifted  pic-  years  or  more.  Their  combined  years 
are  printed  all  together  at  the  of  service  add  up  to  2,364.  The  copy 
of  the  paper.  They  occupy  four  tells  how  many  of  these  ten-year-or- 
pages.  more  men  are  in  each  department. 


A  100-page  books  of  photo¬ 
graphs  outlining  the  ten  major  chil¬ 
dren’s  promotions  conducted  by  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  has  been  released 
by  Sid  R.  Phillips,  promotion  director 
of  the  Dispatch,  to  their  national  rep¬ 
resentatives,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee. 

The  book,  elaborately  prepared,  is 
12  X  15  with  a  %-inch  laminated 
cover  in  blue  and  lemon  with  action 
pictiures  of  children  who  participated 
in  the  Dispatch  promotions. 

Photographs  of  the  promotions  with 
explanation  of  the  number  of  children 
who  participated  include: 

1.  The  Annual  Rabbit  Drawing  Con¬ 
test;  8,971  children  submitted  colored 
drawings. 

2.  The  county-wide  Yo-Yo  Contest 
for  boys  and  girls  in  cooperation  with 
the  27  city  playgrounds.  Two  de  luxe 
bicycles  were  the  prizes. 

3.  The  12th  Annual  Free  Dispatch 


When  an  Advertiser 
is  "All  Smiles" 


to  advertisers.  The  folders  are 
cleverly  plaimed,  attractively  printed. 
All  you  see  on  the  cover  is  the  title 
and  the  photograph  of  the  shopper 
die  cut  and  folded,  against  the  col¬ 
ored  background.  Inside  is  the  com¬ 
plete  photo  of  the  shopper  and  the 
store’s  plate  and  a  short  message  ad¬ 
dressed  to  advertisers  printed  on  a 
colored  background.  Each  folder 
uses  a  different,  pleasing  pastel  color. 
They  make  an  effective  series  of  mail¬ 
ing  pieces. 


IT  is  safe  to  bet  that  his  latest 
ad  appealed  to  his  eye  as 
well  as  his  pocket  book. 

He  may  credit  good  merchan¬ 
dising  or  a  fortunate  juncture 
in  the  buying  season,  but  in 
his  heart  he  knows  that  the 
paper  did  a  good  job  with  his 
copy  and  illustrations. 

Perhaps  he  never  heard  of  Cer¬ 
tified  Mats,  but  a  big  part  of 
his  good  nature  is  due  to  their 
sensitive  rendering  of  type  and 
plates. 


Home  Economics 

THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 


For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made  in 
the  U.  S.  A. 


We  guarantee  and  deUaer  a 
definite  amount  of  additional 
national  advertiung 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 


W*  Conduct  Moro  Cooking  Schools  for 
Daily  Nowspopors  Than  Any  Othor 
Organixation 

There  Mutt  Be  a  Reason 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

247  Park  Ava.  Now  Y 

EBTABLUHZO  IBM 


1. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  6,  1937 


P.  O.  IS  INVESTIGATING 
OLD  GOLD  CONTEST 

Considering  Whether  Advertising 
Should  Be  Barred  from  Mails, 
Despite  Submission  of  Sam¬ 
ples  in  Advance 

iBy  telegraph  to  Kditos  &  PusLiSBEs) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  4 — ^The 
large  Old  Gold  cigarette  advertising 
campaign  currently  running  in  news¬ 
papers  is  being  investigated  by  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  postal 
inspectors  will  be  asked  next  week  to 
determine  whether  it  involves  lottery 
and  should  be  barred  from  the  mails, 
it  was  announced  here  today. 

The  pictiue  contest  copy  is  handled 
by  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  for  P.  Lorillard  Company, 
with  copy  running  in  scores  of  news¬ 
papers. 

The  advertising  agency  submitted 
samples  of  the  material  in  December 
and  asked  for  ruling  on  its  legality. 
The  department  was  imable  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  ruling  in  the  absence  of  more 
complete  information,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained,  but  advice  was  given  that  the 
contest  would  be  conducted  at  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  peril  if  the  material  was 
placed  in  the  mails. 

Fraud  orders  barring  matter  from 
the  mails  do  not  involve  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings,  but  have  for  their  only  pur¬ 
pose  a  basis  for  rejecting  newspapers 
or  other  material  carrying  such  barred 
matter. 


Using  double-trucks  emd  full  pages, 
but  restricting  its  newspaper  list  to 
around  50  cities,  P.  Lorillard  Company 
this  week  laimched  its  big  contest 
campaign  as  forecast  in  this  paper 
Jan.  23.  The  usual  Old  Gold  news¬ 
paper  list  runs  to  several  hundreds 
of  dailies. 

For  the  newspapers  on  the  list  the 
campaign  may  nm  as  high  as  20,000 
lines,  although  no  direct  statement  is 
available  frtm  the  agency,  Lennen  L 
Mitdiell,  New  York.  Starting  with 
a  double-trtick,  most  of  the  papers 
followed  this  week  with  a  full  page 
and  a  1,500-line  inaertion.  Further 
insertions  of  1,000  lines  a  week  are  ex¬ 
pected,  possibly  nmning  through  the 
fifteen  weeks  ^  the  contest.  “B”  and 
'XT’  schedules  are  slightly  smaller 
than  the  “A”  schedule. 

Opening  of  the  contest  was  delayed 
a  week  because  of  disorganized  con¬ 
ditions  in  flooded  areas.  Extra  space 
accompanied  the  first  annoimcements 
to  explain  the  delay.  Contestants 
were  instructed  to  move  up  the  dates 
on  entry  blanks  one  week,  as  printed 
matter  had  all  been  based  on  the 
ori^nally  scheduled  beginning  date. 

The  plan  of  the  contest  follows 
closely  the  ten-week  campaign  car¬ 
ried  on  in  Philadelphia  beginning  in 
September.  In  that  contest  $40,000  of 
prizes  were  offered.  In  the  present 
coast  -  to  -  coast  campaign  $200,0000 
prizes  are  offered,  with  a  first  prize 
of  $100,000  and  999  other  prizes  rang¬ 
ing  down  to  $10. 

Six  puzzle  cartoons  appeared  in  the 
opening  copy,  each  drawn  to  repre¬ 
sent  one  of  a  dozen  names  listed  below 
it  Copy  promised  that  the  puzzles 
would  grow  more  difficult  as  the  con¬ 
test  continues.  Contestants  must  mail 
in  answers  to  six  puzzles  each  week, 
together  with  three  Old  Gold  yel¬ 
low  wrappers,  or  “yoiu*  own  reason¬ 
ably  acciuate  hand-drawn  fac- 
sinrdles.”  Thus  each  entrant  who 
sticks  through  the  contest  would  buy 
45  packages,  unless  he  sent  in  fac¬ 
similes.  One  advertising  man  esti¬ 
mated  that  if  a  million  persons  par¬ 
ticipate  for  the  full  duration  of  the 
contest,  as  might  be  possible,  it  would 
mean  sale  of  900,000,000  Old  Gold 
cigarettes,  compared  with  recent  an¬ 
nual  sales  of  about  7,000,000,000. 


A  huge  problem  is  involved  in  set¬ 
ting  up  an  organization  by  Lorillard 
to  handle  and  judge  the  entries.  Copy 
promised  that  a  file  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  each  contestant,  that  all  en¬ 
tries  will  be  “checked  and  re-checked 
diligently,”  that  “you  will  have  our 
cheerful  permission  to  check  your  file 
against  that  of  any  winner,”  and  that 
full  information  on  the  awards  and  the 
winners’  scores  will  be  mailed  to  each 
contestant 

J,  W,  T,  Agency  Names 
Five  Vice-Presidents 

Stanley  Resor,  president  of  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  election  of  five  vice- 
presidents:  Daniel  J.  Danker,  Jr.,  A. 
Thayer  Jaccaci,  William  C.  McKeehan, 
Jr.,  Clement  H.  Watson  and  Elwood 
Whitney. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Danker, 
who  will  continue  in  the  company’s 
radio  department  at  Hollywood,  all  are 
in  the  New  York  headquarters.  Mr. 
Whitney  is  head  of  the  New  York  art 
department.  The  others  are  account 
executives.  All  have  been  with  the 
agency  since  1929  or  earlier. 

FENCER  HEADS  COAST  GROUP 

Austin  B.  Fenger,  president,  Fenger- 
Hall  Co.,  Ltd.,  recently  assumed  office 
as  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Representatives  Associa¬ 
tion,  succeeding  Ke«ie  Fitzpatrick. 
All«i  Stanley,  Scripps-Howard,  was 
elected  vice-president  with  David  Wil¬ 
liamson,  Fenger-Hall,  re-elected  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer.  Slayton  P.  La 
Due,  of  Prudden,  King  &  Prudden, 
and  R.  S.  Railtim,  of  K  Katz  Special 
Advertising  Co.,  were  elected  to  two- 
year  terms  as  directors.  Ronald  A. 
Claypool  of  Williams,  Lawrence  & 
Cresmer  Co.,  was  elected  director  for 
one  year  with  Floyd  Sparks,  of  West- 
HoUiday-Mogensen  Co.,  remaining  on 
the  directorate  as  hold-over  director 
from  last  year. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

JOSEPH  A.  y^CHIBALD  has  been 
appointed  vice-president  and  sales 
manner  of  the  Jewett  Refrigerator 
Co.  in  Buffalo.  He  will  be  in  charge 
of  merchandising  a  new  line  of  house¬ 
hold  refrigerators.  Mr.  Archibald  for 
the  past  14  years  was  an  accoimt  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Buffalo  office  of  Batten, 
Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborne. 

Bruce  Ashby,  formerly  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corporation,  has  joined 
Harold  F.  Strong  Corporation,  New 
York,  as  vice-president 
John  H.  Kies,  formerly  assistant  art 
director  at  Lord  &  Thomas  agency, 
has  joined  the  Chicago  staff  of  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Company. 

William  A.  Jensen,  for  the  past  two 
years  national  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Calvert  Distillers  Corporation, 
has  transferred  his  activities  to  Brown 
&  Tarcher,  New  York,  Calvert’s  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  where  he  will  serve  in 
a  contact  capacity  between  the  agency 
and  Calvert’s  marketing  division. 

Robert  Rennicks,  former  oil  birnier 
distributor  in  Westchester  County, 
New  York,  has  been  named  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  Harvey- Whipple,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  manufacturer  of 
Master-Kraft  Oil  Burners.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Randall  M.  Snow,  retired. 

William  J.  Williamson,  Jr.,  for  13 
years  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  at 
the  company’s  headquarters  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
agency’s  Boston  office.  He  has  spe¬ 
cialize  in  merchandising  and  adver¬ 
tising  work  in  the  shoe  industry  and 
handle  administration  work  on  im¬ 
portant  tobacco,  gasoline  and  beverage 
accounts. 

Thomas  F.  McManus,  of  Chicago, 


has  joined  the  creative  staff  of  Brooke, 
Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  Detroit  and  New 
York.  He  has  been  head  of  his  own 
business  and  in  important  agency  con¬ 
nections.  In  New  York  for  three 
years,  he  was  art  director  for  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.;  in  Chicago  art 
director  for  Blackett  Sample  &  Hum- 
mert,  Inc.,  for  nearly  four  years. 

Carroll  K.  Liller  has  joined  McKee, 
Albright  &  Ivey,  Inc.,  and  will  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  New  York  office  of  the 
agency  in  Radio  City.  Mr.  Liller  was 
formerly  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

E.  S.  Hall  has  been  elected  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Red  Wing 
Advertising  Company,  Red  Wing, 
Minn.,  succeeding  H.  M.  Griffith,  who 
has  retired  because  of  other  business 
interests.  L.  W.  Back  was  elected 
vice-president,  succeeding  Mr.  Hall; 
E.  S.  Hagerty  was  renamed  secretary 
and  K  C.  Erb  was  chosen  treasurer. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


The  Philadelphia  office  of  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Company,  Inc.,  has  been 
named  to  handle  an  educational  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  in  connection  with 
the  “Forward  Philadelphia  Program” 
sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia  Real 
&tate  Board  and  a  group  of  the  city’s 
financial  and  industrial  leaders,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by  John 
E.  Bums,  head  of  the  Philadelphia 
office  of  the  agency. 

Looking  forward  to  another  “boom” 
year  in  Michigan’s  second  industry, 
the  tourist  and  resort  business,  the 
Upper  Peninsula  Developbient  Bureau 
has  voted  the  largest  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertising  appropriation  in 
its  25  years  of  existence,  "rhe  execu¬ 
tive  council  of  the  Bureau  approved 
the  advertising  budget  at  its  winter 
meeting.  Edward  Dreier,  Inc.,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  was  selected  to 
handle  the  accoimt 
National  Cigar  Company,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  has  appointed  Metropolitan  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  New  York,  to  di¬ 
rect  its  advertising  account  The  same 
agency  has  also  been  named  by  Dale 
Homes  and  Clark  Service  Company, 
real  estate  firms  in  New  York  City. 

Seminole  Paper  Company,  Chicago, 
is  laundiing  a  newspaper  campaign 
next  week  in  91  dailies  in  47  cities. 
Weekly  insertions  of  80  lines  each  will 
continue  until  early  in  May,  when  the 
campaign  will  be  temporarily  discon¬ 
tinued  and  resumed  later  on  a  three- 
month  basis.  Paris  &  Peart,  New  York 
agency,  handles  the  account. 

Yamanaka  &  Company,  Inc.,  680 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  importer  erf 
oriental  works  of  art,  with  branches 
in  Boston,  Chicago,  Newport,  Miami 
Beach  and  Palm  Beach,  has  placed  its 
advertising  with  the  United  States 
Advertising  Corporation,  New  York. 
The  1937  campaign  will  utilize  news¬ 
papers,  national  magazines,  and  direct 
mail.  Charles  C.  Brennig  is  account 
executive. 

Undaunted  by  recent  airplane  mis¬ 
haps,  United  Ant  Lines  inaugurated 
its  new  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  middle  of  January,  an¬ 
nouncing  extra-fare  passenger  plane 
service,  featuring  United’s  new  “Sky- 
lounges.”  An  advertising  schedule 
was  used  in  13  papers  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Newark  and  New  England, 
and  six  dailies  in  Chicago  and  Mil¬ 
waukee.  United’s  advertising,  which 
also  includes  substantial  space  in  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  is  placed  by  the 
Chicago  office  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company. 

Supplementing  the  co-operative  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  national  maga¬ 
zines,  the  Canned  Salmon  Industry, 
Seattle,  will  again  sponsor  an  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  series  in  all  Alaskan 
newspapers,  both  dailies  and  weeklies, 
it  was  announced  last  week  at  the 


Banners’  convention  in  Chicago,  n, 
Alaskan  newspaper  campaign  is  ptj. 
marily  a  good-will  building  progra* 
it  was  explained  by  A.  I.  EUsworti 
secretary  of  the  Canned  Salmon  ^ 
dustry.  Ads  will  point  out  the  salma, 
industry  contributes  70  per  centrf^ 
tax  revenue  collected  in  the  terrhon 
and  is  the  largest  supplier  of  lab« 
A  series  of  consumer  newspaper  afa 
in  mat  form  is  being  supplied  to  desU 
ers  in  the  United  States.  J.  Wslte 
Thompson  Company,  Seattle,  is  ^ 
advertising  agency. 

Burkhardt  Co.,  world’s  largest  pjo. 
ducers  of  binders,  is  releasing  an  ad> 
vertising  schedule  on  several  newh 
develop^  types  of  binders  thromh 
the  C.  E.  Rickerd  advertising  agenn 
of  Detroit.  ' 

The  Buenos  Aires  office  of  J.  Waite 
Thompson  Company  has  b«n  ap. 
pointed  to  handle  all  advertising  fe 
the  Frigidaire  Corporation  in  Arg^ 
tina. 

One  hundred  Savings  and  Loan  Ai- 
sociations  throughout  New  York  Stak 
are  participating  in  a  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign.  The  second  ad¬ 
vertisement,  appearing  in  over  60  Ne« 
York  State  newspapers,  stressed  die 
thrift  angle  of  the  savings  and  km 
business.  The  campaign,  inauguiaM 
on  Dec.  29,  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to 
be  successfully  launched  by  the  Hr 
York  State  League  of  Savircs  m 
Loan  Associations  on  behalf  of  id 
members.  Edwin  Bird  Wilson,  Inc, 
New  York,  is  the  agency. 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc,  oi 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  the  Amicu 
Spice  Trade  Association. 

The  largest  advertising  campaign  k 
its  history  will  be  used  by  TaiuiMiE- 
tinental  &  Western  Ant,  Inc.,  to  pro¬ 
mote  travel  tm  its  new  fleet  of  T.  W.  L 
“super  sky  liners,”  according  to  Job 
B.  Walker,  vice-president.  Hairf- 
Metzger,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  Chiofo 
and  Los  Angeles,  has  been  appoinltd 
to  handle  the  account.  “Today,  tm 
and  one-half  times  as  many  pann- 
gers  are  traveling  T.  W.  A.,  and  tht 
newspapers  played  an  important  pvt 
in  getting  ^em,”  said  Mr.  Wab. 
“Naturally,  we  will  use  newspipai 
more  extensively  than  ever  befnt 
Our  magazine  schedules  also  will  bi 
increased.” 

The  Ligrtolier  Company,  Jen; 
City,  manufacturer  of  lighting  fixtma 
and  lampw,  will  have  an  expanded  ad¬ 
vertising  schedule,  which  is  to  indode 
national  magazines  and  the  rotogia- 
vure  sections  of  Sunday  newspapn 
Peck  Advertising  Agency,  Inc,  Nw 
York,  directs  Lightolier’s  advertkEf. 

L.  E.  Waterman  Co.,  New  Yoii 
manufacturer  of  foimtain  pens,  ink 
etc.,  has  retained  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc- 
New  York,  to  direct  its  advertising 

Adopting  a  cartoon  style  to  getik 
message  across,  the  Union  On.  Ca  of 
California  is  using  a  series  of  diav- 
ings  of  “Napoleon  and  Uncle  Hiji 
by  Clifford  McBride,  in  its  cuntnt 
series  of  outdoor  posters.  The  carlo® 
characters  are  familiar  to  newsp^ 
readers  throughout  coast  areas. 

PABST  APPOINTS  FLAHERTY 

Chicago,  Feb.  4  —  Premier -P»bk 
Sales  Compiany,  Chicago,  announed 
this  week  appiointment  of  Robert  E 
Flaherty,  formerly  of  Outdoor  Adv®* 
tising,  Inc.,  as  advertising  manag®. 
succeeding  Marvin  Harms,  who  i*" 
signed  recently  to  join  the  Chkap 
office  of  Yoimg  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

CHICAGO  AGENCY  MOVES 

Aubrey,  Moore  &  Wallace,  ^ 
Chicago  advertising  agency,  has  mo*® 
its  offices  to  230  N.  Michigan  Aven® 
taking  the  entire  eighth  floor,  fonnw 
occupied  by  Erwin,  Wasey  4  Co,  lA 
which  is  now  located  bn  the  ninth  ft® 
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bbdo  swells  its  staff  44^^  Q^nks  Report  Ad  Tips 

-  .  ,  w  t  A  •  •  Salem  N.  Baskin  Advertising  Agency, 

Men  Added  to  Five  of  IftcTeosed,  Appropriotions  333  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 
Avencv’a  Offices  -r.  •  »  •  i  Handling  advertising  of  Miracle  Products 

Banks  of  the  country  will  spend  corporation,  Miracle  electric  dry  shaver, 
fitb  increased  a^viUes  tm  ac-  more  money  for  newspaper  advertis-  36  South  State  Street,  Chicago. 

(gootSi  the  new  year  has  brought  new  mg  tJijs  year,  according  to  Thomas  J.  Brown  ft  Tarcber,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Avenue, 


Canadian  Judge  Caustic 
About  Quints*  Corn  Syrup 


'  ,  uanKS  01  tne  country  win  spend  Corporation,  Miracle  electric  dry  shaver,  MONTREAL,  Feb.  1  There  is  such  a 

fitb  increased  activities  on  ac-  more  money  for  newspaper  advertis-  36  South  State  Street,  Chicago.  thing  as  overdoing  advertising  and 

jjjnts,  the  new  year  has  brought  new  ing  this  year,  according  to  Thomas  J.  Brown  ft  Tarcber,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  thereby  misleading  the  public,  Mr. 

f^into  the  various  offices  and  de-  Kiphart,  president  of  the  Financial  advertising  for  Laird  Justice  Jeffrey  decided  at  Toronto  in 

^^nt  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  Advertisers  Association,  and  advertis-  jergfy  lightning  whiskior  Scobeyviil'e''K dismissing  an  action  for  $150,000  dam- 
|0«bom,  Inc.  .  •  u  j  manager  of  the  Fifth-Third  Union  F\«kurB?u^k  Adve^M^^^^^  ages  brought  by  Canada  Starch  Com- 

To  the  New  York  office:  Richard  Trust  Company  of  Cincinnati.  News-  1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York.  Handling  pany,  Ltd.,  m^er  of  Crown  brand 

Bitoook,  from  Young  &  Rubicam,  naoers  continue  to  be  the  most  nonu-  advertising  including  comic  strips  in  news-  com  syrup,  against  St  Lawrence 


To  the  New  York  office:  Richard  Trust  Company  of  Cincinnati.  News- 
1  HoJhwah.  from  Young  &  Rubicam,  papers  continue  to  be  the  most  popu- 
^®Herl  jotinerly  with  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt.  advertising  medium  of  banks. 


■  .  ^  .  ,  -  ,  .  cats  AciiLyiiiAi  aix 

uSw  „  .cUon  for  IISO.OM 

FrankUn  Bruck  Advertising  Corporation,  ^ges  brought  by  Canada  Starch  Corn¬ 


's  tiklBoward  Persons,  formerly  advertising 
I  inrog®''  Krueger  Brewing  Corn- 


Reports  to  the  association  by  lead¬ 
ing  banks  show  44.3  per  cent  of  them 


Ipio-lpaDy,  sud  previously  with  I-^^'d  &  have  increased  their  advertising  ap-  Avenue,  New  York.  Making  new  schedules  guilty  of  false  advertising  and  con- 
n  ad.|5ii»ss.  Robert  Jones,  to  the  art  de-  propriations.  Last  year  the  figure  was  '*'**t‘  newspapers  for  the  Consolidated  Cigar  spiracy  in  claiming  the  Bee  Hive  syrup 


advertising  including  comic  strips  in  news-  com  syrup,  against  St.  Lawrence 
papers,  for  Sweets  Company  of  America,  Starch  Company,  Ltd.,  maker  of  Bee 

Ltr'eet!“New  Y^rk.  Hive  brand.  The  plaintiffs  charged 

Erwin,  Wasey  ft  Co.,  420  Lexington  that  the  St,  Lawrence  company  was 
Avenue,  New  York.  Making  new  schedules  guilty  of  false  advertising  and  COn- 


neirit  »rmen‘  from  J.  Walter  Thompson.  32.14  per  cent.  The  increases  reported  Corporation,  iLirvester  cigars,  730  Fifth  ^,as  fed  to  the  famous  Dionne  quin- 
rough  Arthur  D.  Talbott,  Jr.,  sp^ialist  in  t^e  banks  run  from  8  per  cent  to  ^'^pederai  ^Advertising  Agency  444  Madi-  duplets  during  the  first  few  days  of 
!ency,  dm  ^  200  per  cent.  In  the  remaining  55.7  son  Avenue,  New  York,  Placing  advertis  Witnesses  heard  included  Oliva 

^  to  BBDO  s  marketing  stan.  pgj.  gg^t  of  the  banks,  the  advertising  ing  for  D’Orsay  Perfumeries  Corporation,  Dionne,  father  of  the  quints,  who  said 

I7alkr  Ridiard  Goheen,  Robert  Forshew,  budgets  remain  unchanged.  Only  one  Avenue,  New  York  Crown  brand  was  used,  and  Nurse 

iT  ndJohn  Herdegen  have  also  joined  bank  reported  a  curtailment.  Klesewetter  Advertising  Agency,  9  East  Yvonne  Leroux,  who  declared  she  fed 

the  New  York  office.  Mr.  Herdegen  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  reply-  Street,  New  York.  Placing  lo-timc  ^  3  ^ 

cooes  to  “y Y  aaveriising  j„g  institutions  report  that  they  will  tions  for  Kaufman  Bros.  &  Bondy,  Yelio  “If  the  public  were  aware  of  the 

ijejgrtment  ot  tne  New  ^un.  ^gg  newspapers,  Mr.  Kiphart  states.  Bole,  smoking  pipes.  Empire  state  Build  small  amount  of  com  symp  that  was 


Corporation,  Harvester  cigar.s,  730  Fifth  ^rgs  fed  to  the  famous  Dionne  quin- 

Adv’^erttlng  Agency.  444  Madi-  ^he  &st  ffW  Jays.of 

son  Avenue,  New  York,  Placing  advertis  “I®-  Witnesses  heard  mcluded  Oliva 
ing  for  D’Orsay  Perfumeries  Corporation,  Dionne,  father  of  the  quints,  who  said 
71  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Crown  brand  was  used,  and  Nurse 


To  the  Chicago  oH^®-  Henry  C.  Eighty-five  pier  cent  will  include  di-  York. 

Qein,  formerly  with  Charles  Daniel  ^ect  maU  in  their  program,  and  70  per  .  Maxon,  inc 


schedules  with  newspapers  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  for  Kaufman  Bros.  &  Bondy,  Yello 
Bole,  smoking  pipes.  Empire  State  Build- 


Incorporated, 


the  babies  Bee  Hive  brand. 

“If  the  public  were  aware  of  the 
small  amount  of  com  symp  that  was 
used — an  infinitesimal  amount,  as  I 
am  aware — they  would  know  the 


ThomnsTn *^He  include  lobby  and  window  ^''TwspS*  'rVelec^’ted ‘sections'“f™r“lhe  whole  advertising  is  misleading,”  said 

^  ^  posters.  Outdoor  advertising  and  sec-  Japan  Crabmeat  Association.  Mr.  Justice  Jeffrey. 

. . .  .  .  McJunkln  Advertising  Company,  228 


till  direct  radio  activities.  tional  publications  will  be  used  by  29  MeJunkin  Advertising  Company,  228 

To  the  Boston  office.  Kenneth  H.  pgj.  ggjjj  qT  ^g  banks,  radio  28  per  North  LaSalla  street.  Chicago.  Using 
Parsons,  formerly  with  the  Boston  ad-  gg^t,  national  magazines  17  per  cent  advertising  Bremner  Bros 

appnev  of  Sutherland-  j  ju  ji/.  ^  crackers,  biscuits,  cakes,  901  West 

agency  or  auuieriana  ^^d  car  and  bus  cards  16  per  cent,  po^guer  Street,  Chicago. 

Awott  T  1  A  r*  ®Be  per  cent  of  the  banks  said  they  L.  W.  Ramsey  Company,  Union  Bank 

To  the  Buffalo  office.  Leland  G.  vvould  use  calendars,  house  organs  for  Building,  Davenport,  Iowa.  Placing  adver- 


Mr.  Justice  Jeffrey. 


LAUDS  NEWSPAPER  ADS 


,  I  — ---  - -  - r . —  ;  wouia  use  caienaars,  nouse  organs 

■  I  Fiierson,  who  leaves  the  position  of  children  and  school  publications, 
-i  assistant  advertismg  manager  of  the  _ 

TT  Fred  H.  "EW  L.  4  T.  OFFICERS 

StkUe  formerly  doing  free  lance  art  ^ 

“6^  ■  writ  for  a  number  of  agencies  and  .  ,  _  . 

t»  ahertisers.  Charles  W.  Rice,  Jr.,  for-  Advance— Sherer  Resigns 

“t'**  neriy  of  the  publicity  department  of  Edward  Lasker  has  been  ele 


Ciiuu  crucKcrs,  iiiHcuiis.  caK^^i,  wui  west  -vt  j  a*  •  —  j 

Forguer  Street,  Chicago.  Newspaper  advertismg  was  cr^ited 

L.  W.  Ramsey  Company,  Union  Bank  as  one  of  the  surest  methods  for  a 
Building,  Davenport,  Iowa.  Placing  adver-  mortgage  firm  to  build  a  clientele  of 

Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  at  the  same  time,  add  to  the  prestige 

Young  ft  Rubicam,  Inc.,  285  Aladison  of  die  firm  itself,  in  a  talk  given  by 
Avenue,  N>w  York.  Making  up  new  sched-  Theodore  A.  Buenger,  president  of 
oles  with  newspapers  for  Frankfort  Di»-  ^  ui  t  /-«i«*  --  *  au 

tilleries,  Inc.,  four  roses,  Paul  Jones  Dovenmuehl  Inc.,  Chicago,  at  the 


TAKES  BIGGER  SPACE 


Louis,  Jan.  30.  “It  has  been  our  ex- 


OC-d  ^  fr  n  of  Foreman,  tiTl^ries.  Inc.,  four  roses,  Dovenmuehl  Inc.,  Chicago,  at  the 

^  ■  writ  for  a  n^ter  of  agencies  and  Advance _ Sherer  Resigns  whiskies,  Columbia  buUding,  Louisville,  Ky.  south  central  regional  convention  of 

t.  sherteers.  Charles  W.  Rice,  Jr.,  for-  ^  ^  i  ♦  a  - —  the  National  Real  Estate  Board  in  St 

“C"  aeriy  of  the  publicity  department  of  Edward  Lasker  has  ^n  elected  TAKES  BIGGER  SPACE  Louis,  Jan.  30.  “It  has  been  our  ex- 

General  E^tric  Company  in  N^  i^*^i*Npw^YnrW  nffipp  ’  Martin  Advertising  Agency  is  now  perience  that  a  systematic  campaign 

lignk  York,  and  C.  H.  Day,  formerly  m  ffie  pWipH  vifo  nro^Aoni  nnA  located  on  the  11th  floor  of  171  Madi-  of  regular,  even  i£  small,  advertise- 

ncob  sales  promotion  and  advertismg  de-  .  .  .,  pbienon  nffiro  Wil  Avenue,  New  York.  Increased  ments  in  the  leading  publications  of 

s  pro-  partments  of  the  Gener^  Electric  ^oph<sp  fnrmAr^sprrptarv  woo  business  has  necessitated  taking  space  the  city  produce  much  new  business,” 

W.A.  Company  in  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh,  ham  R.  Sachse,  former  secretary,  was  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  former  a uar-  he  said 

,  -  elected  vice-president  and  comptroller,  lormer  quar  iie  saiu. 

Hgrf.  DRIVE  BRINGS  BIG  SALES  Albert  W.  Sherer,  for  eight  years  a  <rue  tAfinec  i  ,  ,  ,  — i 

_  vice-president  and  director,  has  re-  - CONNECT  THE  WIKB9  j 

Gnpefruit  Shipments  Heavy  as  signed  as  of  March  1. 

0.  tM  Chain  Advertising  Continues  Other  officers  continue  unchanged:  WMW  ^  WW  ^  WW  ^  W%  W  W9 


\  Joki  - 

Harf.  DRIVE  BRINGS  BIG  SALES 

hicuo  - 

Grapefruit  Shipments  Heavy 
y,  tM  Chain  Advertising  Continues 


Martin  Advertising  Agency  is  now  perience  that  a  systematic  campaign 
located  on  the  11th  floor  of  171  Madi-  of  regular,  even  i£  small,  advertise- 
son  Avenue,  New  York.  Increased  ments  in  the  leading  publications  of 
business  has  necessitated  taking  space  the  city  produce  much  new  business,” 
three  times  the  size  of  former  quar-  he  said, 
ters. 

lii—""  -WE  CONNECT  THE  W  I  R  E  S  »=  ||| 


Labland,  Fla.,  Feb.  2-Results  are  Albert  D  I^sker  was  re-elected  presi- 
bang  shown  in  the  extensive  promo-  Sheldon  R.  Coons,  Don  Fran- 

tkm  of  grapefruit  throughout  the  ‘=“co  and  David  M.  Noyes  continue  as 
country.  The  campaign  in  which  execute  vice-presidents.  Edgar  Ko- 
Mwspapers  are  cooperating  with  the  M.  Keresy  and  L.  M. 

National  Association  of  Food  Chains  Masium  were  re-elected  as  vice- 
ends  Feb.  27.  The  largest  sales  of  the  Pr®sidents. _ 


«,,,  EbMtip^eTs.^^''®  FINANCIAL  AD  MEN  TO  MEET 

1  The  chain  store  association,  with  its  The  mid-year  meeting  of  the  officers 
rw  stores,  is  featuring  grapefruit  directors  of  the  Financial  Adver- 
advertising  in  newspapers,  over  the  Users  Association  will  be  held  in  New 
radio  and  through  other  merchandis-  York  City,  Feb.  11  to  13,  at  the  Wal- 
mg  in6dns  dorf^Astorisi. 

Florida  newspapers  have  pledged 

dkir  cooperation  in  the  campaign  by  WANTS  LIQUOR  OFF  AIR 
running  menus  and  new  uses  of  grape-  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  25— Rep. 

fnnt  in  their  food  sections.  The  news-  Francis  D.  Culkin  of  New  York  has 
papers  also  are  asking  grocery  adver-  again  presented  his  bill  to  prohibit 
trjers  to  include  grapefruit  in  their  advertising  of  liquor  by  radio, 
advertising  during  the  eight  months  .  — 

d  the  campaign.  T  — 


NOW  ALLEY  &  RICHARDS  CO. 

Richardson,  Alley  &  Richards  Com¬ 
pany,  advertising  agency  of  New  York 
“d  Boston,  has  changed  its  firm  name 
to  Alley  &  Richards  Co.  This  repre- 
toots  a  change  of  name  and  not  a 
dienge  in  partners  or  management 
P>e  present  members  of  the  firm  are 
™est  V.  Alley,  Courtland  N.  Smith, 
^  L.  Whittemore,  Milton  Towne, 
Frederick  Anderson,  H.  M.  Billerbeck, 

W.  B.  Hartwell,  Hal  R.  Mac- 
N*mee  and  Deane  Uptegrove.  The 
New  York  offices  are  at  370  Lexington 
Avenue  and  the  Boston  offices  are  lo¬ 
oted  in  the  Staffer  Office  Building. 

elected  to  ana 

Paterson  Parchment  Paper  Com- 
P®ny,  Bristol,  Pa.,  has  been  elected  to 
1*®bership  in  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers;  William  H.  Enell 
lepvesents  the  company. 


ir  jou  are,  or  anticipate, 
appropriating  advertising 
monies  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

The  only  Journal  covering  the 
activities  of  advertising,  publish¬ 
ing  and  printing  in  these  terri¬ 
tories. 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton  St. 
SYDNEY.  AUSTRAUA 

PubUaliad  Monthly— ^nbacriptioa  Rato 
7/-  por  yoar,  poot  frvo. 


ATOW  AVAILABLE 

We  are  in  touch  with  a  newspaper  executive  who  is 
at  present  serving  various  dailies  as  advertising  and 
business  management  counsel.  He  hasn’t  the  time  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  newspaper  which  needs  his  rounded  sales  and 
management  experience.  That  is  where  we  come  in. 

He  lays  claim  to  no  superior  ability.  He’s  had  such  an 
intense,  varied  contact  with  the  operating  problems  and 
the  key  methods  of  so  many  papers  that  he  feels  equipped 
to  whip  any  fractious  problems.  (We  can’t  help  but  agree 
with  him).  His  capacity  for  work  is  proven  by  his  spend¬ 
ing  three  days  a  month  at  one  paper,  two  days  a  month  at 
another  paper,  and  so  on,  working  with  advertising  staffs, 
circulation  departments,  business  managements — indivi¬ 
dually  and  as  groups.  It  is  this  very  traveling  from  which 
he  would  like  to  free  himself — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
work  is  expanding,  and  the  field  broadening.  His  desire 
for  a  normal  family  life  leads  him  to  seek  a  permanent, 
responsible  connection. 

He  is  not  “high-priced”  and  he  can  take  an  advertising 
department  or  a  business  management  and  satisfy  an  ex¬ 
acting  publisher — might  even  consider  investing  in  a 
worthwhile  proposition.  He  is  35  and  college-trained. 
He  is  married  and  has  two  children.  His  experience  cov¬ 
ers  a  16-year  period  in  the  business  end  of  newspapers. 

Your  confidence  will  be  respected — we  will  gladly  fur¬ 
nish  specific  information  concerning  him. 

FERNALD'S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

another  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  service 

1708  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  C. 

Wm.  M.  Wilson,  Mgr. 

^  w  E  CONNECT  THE  WIPES - 
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ATTACKS  ON  LIQUOR  ADVERTISING 
ACCOMPANY  SPREAD  OF  DRY  AREA 


Numerous  State  Proposals  Made  for  Restriction  of  Copy — 
Few  Distillers  Do  Most  of  Business  in  Ohio^Footnote 
on  Chevrolet  Sales  Record 


artists  that  a  horse  is  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  thing  in  the  world,  a  man  next, 
and  a  woman  third.  We  still  won’t 
believe  it  until  we  see  publicity  pic¬ 
tures  from  Miami  Beach  showing 
horses  capering  on  the  beach. 


FRENCH  AD  MEN  ENdIo/HF 
NATIONAL  TOUR 


Kaminker  Praises 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

SIGNIFICANT  trends  in  the  liquor  Products,  4.95 


O  industry — so  far  as  these  can  be 
shown  by  the  trends  in  one  monopoly 
state — are  indicated  in  the  1936  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Cleveland  Press’  analysis 
of  liquor  sales  in  Ohio,  just  published. 

Significant  tendencies  of  a  different 
sort  are  shown  in  the  reports  from 
the  numerous  state  legislatures  now 
in  session,  showing  a  wave  of  bills 
designed  to  regulate  the  liquor  indus¬ 
try — and  particularly  liquor  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  attack  on  liquor  advertising 
is  of  course  a  logical  phase  of  the  war 
being  waged  by  many  groups  on  the 
selling  of  liquor  at  all,  and  advertis¬ 
ing  men  may  as  well  expect  such 
efforts  at  advertising  restriction  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish.  The 
attacks  are  a  recognition  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  such  advertising,  causing  one 
tc  wonder  why  so  many  people  can 
hardly  be  convinced  that  advertising 
will  sell  goods,  imtil  they  see  it  sell¬ 
ing  goods  of  which  they  disapprove. 

In  Rhode  Island  this  week  the  State 
Division  of  Intoxicating  Beverages 
asked  the  General  Assembly  to  urge 
Congress  “to  control,  restrict  and  pro¬ 
hibit  whisky  and  other  liquor  adver¬ 
tisements  in  our  national  magazines 
and  periodicals.”  Division  Chief 
Michael  F.  Costello,  in  his  annual  re¬ 
port,  declared  that  present  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  does  not  educate  the  public 
in  temperance,  but  makes  it  “liquor 
conscious.”  Which  should  surprise 
no  one. 

In  California  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  is  backing  an  amendment  to 
the  beverage  control  act  which  would 
provide  for  state  control  over  adver¬ 
tising  and  displays  of  liquors.  The 
amendment  is  in  committee.  Measures 
in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  would 
forbid  pictures  of  women  in  liquor 
copy,  and  at  least  one  measure  would 
extend  this  to  cigarette  copy.  Other 
measures  were  reported  in  this  paper 
last  week. 


per  cent;  Frankfort 
Distilleries,  3.90  per  cent;  Gooderham 
&  Worts,  Ltd.,  2.35  per  cent;  Calvert 
Distilleries,  2.14  per  cent;  followed  by 
Oldetyme  Distilleries;  Brown  Forman 
Distillery;  James  Barclay  &  Co.;  Ben 
Biu-ke,  Inc. 

As  for  the  relative  rating  of  brands, 
space  is  too  short  to  go  into  the  ex¬ 
haustive  figm-es  produced  about  sales 
by  gallons  and  by  percentage  of  the 
market,  especially  as  separate  tables 
are  given  for  the  five  principal  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  state,  as  well  as  for 
wholesale  and  retail  sales. 


STORY  JUDGES  NAMED 

Five  judges  have  been  selected  by 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Women’s 
Club  for  the  story  contest  which  will 
open  March  1.  They  are:  Ishbel  Ross, 
author  of  “Ladies  of  the  Press”;  Mar¬ 
tha  Foley,  editor  of  Story  magazine; 
Katherine  Brush,  novelist  and  maga¬ 
zine  writer;  James  W.  Barrett,  editor 
of  the  Press  Radio  Bureau;  and  Hey- 
wood  Broun,  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  columnist.  Awards  will  be  given 
for  the  outstanding  piece  of  reporting 
by  New  York  newspaper  women;  for 
the  best  column  in  a  specialized  wom¬ 
an’s  held;  and  for  the  best  feature 
story  or  column.  Prizes  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Front  Page  Ball,  April  2. 


Americaa  0>.j 
timUm  But  FeuU  That  the  Aiii«ric« 
Public  Should  Have  Greater 
European  Interest 
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Local  Option 

Another  significant  point  brought 
out  is  that  by  local  vote  an  in¬ 
creasingly  large  part  (70  per  cent  of 
the  area)  of  the  state  forbids  sale  of 
liquor  by  the  glass,  while  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  permits  no  package 
sales  ei^er.  “In  spite  of  the  rapidly 
diminishing  territory  in  which  dis¬ 
tillers  may  operate  in  Ohio,”  the  re¬ 
port  states,  however,  “the  volume  of 
sales  continues  to  grow  in  the  wet 
areas.” 

Pursuing  this  point  of  local  attitude 
toward  liquor  sales,  the  booklet  pro¬ 
duces  a  chart  showing  the  percentage 
of  wet  vote  cast  by  coimties  coincides 
almost  exactly  with  the  distribution 
of  liquor  sales  by  coimties,  thus  con¬ 
founding,  we  trust,  the  cynical  crack 
about  voting  dry  and  drinking  wet. 


MEDIA  MEN  CHANGE 

G.  M.  Lewander,  of  Brown  & 
Tarcher,  New  York,  has  joined  Geyer, 
Cornell  &  Newell,  New  York,  as  head 
of  media  department.  He  succeeds 
John  J.  Flanagan,  now  with  the  media 
department  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
New  York.  Arthur  C.  Smith  has  gone 
from  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  to  Brown  & 
Tarcher  as  space  buyer,  and  D.  M. 
Hathaway  from  McCann-Erickson  to 
the  Mathes  agency  as  media  chief. 
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Gilding  the  Chevrolet  Record 

the  General  Motors 


TONG  RESIGNS  IN  SHANGHAI 

Nanking,  China  (by  mail) — Holling- 
ton  K.  Tong  has  resigned  from  the 
managing-directorship  of  the  China 
Times,  the  Great  China  Evening  News 
and  Shun  Shilh  News  Agency  in 
Shanghai.  Trained  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  and  Columbia  University, 
Mr.  Tong  was  until  two  years  ago 
managing  director  of  the  China  Press, 
the  only  Chinese-owned  English-lan¬ 
guage  morning  daily  in  Shanghai. 
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T ahulating  the  Sale* 

The  aforementioned  analysis  of 
Ohio  liquor  sales,  which  follows 
the  general  lines  of  the  one  issued  a 
year  ago  by  the  Cleveland  Press,  is 
a  fine  example  of  factual  research  into 
market  potentialities,  with  the  Press’ 
own  selling  story  subordinated.  Since 
the  state  monopoly  of  liquor  sales 
gives  an  official  record  of  every  trans¬ 
action,  the  Press  booklet  is  able  to 
show  sales  by  weeks,  by  localities,  by 
types  of  outlets,  and  by  individual 
brands — this  last  in  great  detail.  Much 
of  the  information  is  useful  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  state,  if  tempered 
by  knowledge  of  local  influences  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  Ohio  situation. 

One  point  emphasized  by  the  figures 
is  the  concentration  of  business  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  companies.  Although 
117  distillers  or  distributing  organiza¬ 
tions  are  listed,  30  of  them  sell  95.9 
per  cent  of  the  volume.  Fifteen  of 
these  sell  86.58  per  cent  of  the  volume, 
no  other  organization  selling  as  much 
as  1  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  leaders 
are;  Schenley  Products  Corp.,  19.92 
per  cent;  National  Distillers,  12.24  per 
cent;  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  9.09  per 
cent;  Continental  Distilling  Corp.,  8.37 
per  cent  (these  four  make  practically 
half  the  total);  Glenmore  Distilleries. 
6.22  per  cent;  Seagram-Distillers 
Corp.  (including  Julius  Kessler  and 
Lincoln  Inn  companies),  5.91  per 
cent;  American  Distilling  Company, 
5.26  per  cent;  Distillers  &  Brewers 


strike  does  to  sales  this  year, 
tlie  1936  records  of  Chevrolet  stand 
out  as  something  remarkable — and 
final  details  make  them  even  more 
amazing  than  had  been  previously 
annoimced.  C.  P.  Fisken,  manager  of 
the  Chevrolet  advertising  division,  is 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
year  accounted  for  the  sale  of  2,019,- 
839  used  cars  by  the  Chevrolet  dealer 
organization,  as  well  as  1,168,570  new 
cars — a  total  of  3,188,409  sales  in  the 
calendar  year. 

Extensive  advertising  programs,  in¬ 
cluding  the  use  of  factory  display 
copy  for  used  cars,  contributed  im¬ 
portantly  to  this  record,  as  told  in 
detail  in  this  paper  in  the  issue  of 
Nov.  21,  1936.  Figures  cited  at  that 
time  covered  not  the  calendar  year, 
but  the  twelve-month  period  of  the 
1936  models,  from  November,  1935,  to 
October,  1936 .  Those  figures  were 
huge  enough — 1,991,838  used  cars  and 
1,131.686  new  cars,  a  total  of  3,123,524 
units. 

Mr.  Fisken’s  announcement  points 
out  that  in  seven  months  of  1936,  do¬ 
mestic  sales  of  new  cars  topped  100,- 
000  a  month,  while  only  nine  months 
in  the  last  11  years,  and  not  a  single 
month  from  1931  to  1935  inclusive, 
had  reached  that  mark.  Truck  sales, 
incidentaUy,  set  a  record  of  their  own 
at  213,241,  nearly  38,000  more  than  the 
previous  record,  set  in  1935. 


FIRE  DAMAGES  DAILY 

The  Carthage  (Mo.)  Democrat  was 
damaged  by  fire  Jan.  25  which  started 
in  the  basement.  Press  rollers  and 
windows  were  broken  by  the  flames 
and  a  linotype  and  the  job  press 
rooms  were  slightly  damaged.  The 
fire  did  not  prevent  publication  of  the 
paper.  E.  B.  Roach,  publisher,  said  the 
loss  covered  by  insurance  amounted 
to  several  thousand  dollars. 


WINS  CUP  IN  AD  CONTEST 

Richard  Henderson,  member  of  the 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record’s  advertising 
staff,  was  awarded  possession  of  a 
handsome  loving  cup  for  doing  the 
best  advertising  selling  job  in  1936  in 
a  contest  among  the  staffs  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Record,  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle,  and  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald- Journal. 


OPENS  CHICAGO  OFFICE 

The  John  Price  Jones  Corporation, 
New  York,  and  its  subsidiary,  Jones 
&  Brakeley,  Inc.,  advertising  agency, 
have  opened  a  Chicago  office  in  the 
National  Republic  building.  Charles  J. 
Keller,  Chicago  financial  advertising 
executive,  formerly  with  Doremus  & 
Co.,  has  been  appointed  manager. 


The  French  advertising  delegauor 
this  week  completed  a  tour  of  th, 
United  States  to  create  interest  atnfm- 
advertising  men  of  this  country  in  tb 
World  Advertising  Congress  to  bt 
held  in  Paris  next  year  in  conjune. 
tion  with  the  Paris  Fair. 

The  delegation  went  to  Washini 
last  weekend  to  meet  Presid^  " 

Roosevelt  They  were  to  sail  fJ 
France  Feb.  6.  | 

Last  Tuesday,  members  of  the  dde-L 
gation  were  the  guests  of  the  AdvwJ 
tising  Club  of  Boston  at  a  lundiaijt 
They  were  welcomed  by  Gov.  Ch«la 
F.  Hurley  of  Massachusetts,  'nm 
of  the  delegation  who  spoke 
Charles  F.  Maillard,  president  (ri  tM 
Continental  Advertising  AssodatioB: 
the  Marquis  de  Polignac,  who  ako 
treated  members  of  the  A^ociatka  k 
champagne;  Andre  Kaminkor,  (ri  b 
Petit  Parisien;  and  Bernard  TAvmd. 

U.  S.  correspondent  of  Le  Paris  Jim- 
nal. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  too. 

M.  Kaminker  expressed  the  reaelia 
that  the  people  of  the  United  Sbtel 
take  far  too  lightly  the  affain  ci] 
Europe. 

“The  people  here  do  not  seem  to 
appreciate  the  situation  we  of  Eorop 
are  in,”  he  said.  “We  are  tryinf  kl 
build  a  new  civilization  in  an  oUl 
world  where  you  here  are  buildisf 
new  history  in  a  new  world.  But  da 
situation  is  about  the  same.  We  htfil 
about  the  same  kind  of  troubles  tktl 
you  here  have.  However,  I  think 
the  newspapers  should  endeavor  to 
bring  out  in  the  American  puhlie 
better  understanding  of  what  is  goiii( 
on  in  Europe.  The  American  com* 
spondents  in  Europe,”  he  said,  “nj 
among  the  finest  journalists  I  Imov 

The  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  M.  Ks- 
minker,  is  not  a  gap  between  da| 
United  States  and  Europe,  but  a  coa- 
necting  link.  The  peoples  of  the  two 
coimtries  should  get  closer  togelkr 
in  an  appreciation  of  their  comim 
troubles. 

M.  Kaminker  is  of  the  opinion  tint 
although  newspapers  have  to  cater 
some  degree  to  the  reading  demanlsl 
of  their  readers,  they  have  the  pwar 
of  improving  their  readers  desire  for 
certain  types  of  news.  He  is  in  fm 
of  the  European  system  of  publidi- 
ing  articles  ahead  of  news  in  diii]r 
papers. 

He  said  that  he  came  to  this  coua- 
try  to  get  an  injection  of  the  Amoi* 
can  optimism.  “I  have  it  now," 
said,  “and  am  taking  it  back  to  try 
all  France.  I  believe  that  the  pw- 
ent  wave  of  optimism  is  far  more  sub¬ 
stantial  than  that  of  1929.  The  peqik 
seem  to  have  a  better  understands* 
of  national  economics.  “Howev«,' 
said,  “all  countries  have  their  ups  nd| 
downs.” 


Beautiful  Ad 

ITEM:  Kenyon  &  Elckhardt,  using 
the  picture  of  a  horse’s  head  in  a 
recent  advertisement  for  Revere  Cop¬ 
per  &  Brass,  announces  that  it  brought 
more  fan  mail  than  any  other  Revere 
ad,  with  numerous  comments  deroga¬ 
tory  to  the  “pretty  girl”  type  of  ad¬ 
vertisement.  This  bears  out,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  agency,  the  recent  judgment 
of  a  cafe  group  of  imnamed  French 


REPRESENTS  TRENTON  PRESS 

TTiomas  F.  Clark  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  representative,  of  205  East 
Forty-second  street.  New  York,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  it  has  been 
chosen  to  represent  the  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Morning  Press. 


M.  Kaminker  is  certain  that  tbatf 
will  be  a  large  delegation  from 
United  States  present  at  the  Wodi 
Advertising  Convention.  While  W 
feels  that  advertising  in  France 
never  reach  the  proportions  it  ' 
come  to  in  the  Unit^  States,  he 
certain  that  the  convention  will  be 
stimulus  to  French  advertising- 


SPAULDING  TO  MARRY 

(.By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Publisbeb) 

Oakland,  Cal.,  Feb.  3 — H.  G.  Spauld¬ 
ing,  publisher,  Alameda  Times-Star 
and  San  Francisco  Herald,  and  Mrs. 
Emma  M.  Fitch,  Berkeley  singer,  filed 
notice  today  of  intention  to  marry. 


VOTES  CLC  AFFILIATIONS 

The  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Gwjj 
voted  to  affiliate  with  the  Ce»|» 
Labor  Council  at  its  meeting 
week,  in  addition  to  electing  ne* 
officers  for  1937.  Roger  JohnU* 
Hollywood  Citizen-News  was  uni*’ 
mously  re-elected  president. 
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miETHER  STATION  GOOD-WILL  HAS 

CASH  VALUE  IS  RADIO  PROBLEM  This  leaves  a  station  owner  in  a  posi- 

tion  where  his  only  tangible  property 
consists  of  the  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  that  constitute  his  plant.  Con¬ 
sider  the  rapid  obsolescence  of  a 
broadcasting  station  (four  years  being 
the  average  life)  and  the  fact  that 
the  building  can  be  used  for  no  other 
purpose,  and  we  have  a  rather  meager 
basis  on  which  to  predicate  a  price 
in  proportion  to  the  earnings  of  the 
property.  Ordinary  properties  in 
manufacturing,  publishing,  or  news- 
per  fields  are  considered  worth  ten 
times  the  average  net  annual  earnings 
over  a  period  of  years.  The  FCC  does 
not  consider  that  there  is  any  parallel 
between  a  broadcasting  plant  and  the 
ordinary  manufacturing  or  publishing 
planL  Their  position  as  brought  out 
in  several  test  cases  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  entire  value  of  a  broad¬ 
casting  station  is  predicated  on  the  as¬ 
signment  to  it  of  a  wave  length  which, 
in  turn,  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
granting  or  with-holding  of  a  license 
by  the  FCC.  Having  no  proprietary 
right  in  the  air  and  conceivably  unable 
to  renew  its  license,  there  would  be 
no  property  for  the  owner  to  sell  ex¬ 
cept  buildings  and  equipment. 


fCC  Hm  Refuted  to  Approve  WOAI  Sale  for  $825,000 — 
1936  Wat  Record  Year  for  Radio — Cott  of  Operating: 
a  5,000  Kilowatt  Station  Told 

By  FRANK  A.  ARNOLD 

probably  is  no  business  so  This  makes  a  grand  total  of  $891,- 
replete  with  inconsistencies  as  000,000  paid  by  business  concerns  and 
It  holds  title  to  noth-  the  general  public  for  the  privilege  of 
■ft  except  its  physical  property  and  listening  to  radio  broadcasting. 

ooIa  Atrart  4icniT*A  ^ 

J  AM  often  asked  to  estimate  the 


cue  of  sale  cannot  even  figure  its 
j^will  as  having  a  cash  value. 

month  is  fuU  of  interesting  fig-  1  amount  of  capital  invested  by  the 
baaed  on  1936,  one  of  the  most  owners  of  broadcasting  stations  in  the 
guperous  in  radio  history.  Manu-  United  States.  Due  to  the  rapid  obso- 
Ictners  of  sets  report  a  beumer  year,  kscence  of  these  plants,  it  is  difficult 
ndi  8,000,000  sold  throughout  the  to  obtain  an  accurate  figure,  but  it  is 
I S.  Broadcasters  point  to  advertis-  probably  between  $30,000,000  and 
^  sales  amounting  to  $114,000,000,  $40,000,000. 

sUe,  all  the  way  up  and  down  the  Speaking  of  broadcasting  stations 
Ik  there  are  evidences  of  increased  and  what  it  costs  to  build  and  operate 
flufaUnre  on  the  part  of  the  public  a  medium-sized  plant,  I  have  selected 

a  few  figures  from  an  elaborate  an¬ 
alysis  appearing  in  Electronics,  taking 
as  a  case  example  an  average  5,000 
watt  station.  In  a  plant  of  this  size, 
the  capital  investment  is  something 
like  this:  Station  building  and  fur¬ 
nishings,  $16,000.  Broadcasting  plant, 
including  antenna,  $43,000.  Power 


B  this  fast  moving  industry. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  industry 
Borei  so  rapidly  that  those  of  us  who 
frite  about  it  have  great  difficulty  in 
bqiing  pace  with  its  erratic  advances, 
bklite^y  true  that  a  factual  state- 
mflrt  made  in  these  columns  becomes 
oliolete  a  week  later.  At  the  same 
tiae,  we  have  food  for  thought  as 
itil  u  encouragement  in  examining 
Hoe  of  the  splendid  records  that  have 
ban  made  during  the  past  year. 

As  a  background  for  a  more  intelli- 
imt  discussion  of  broadcasting  as  a 
budness  enterprise,  I  have  gleaned 
cotain  statistics  from  the  current  is- 
»  of  Radio  Today  and  rearranged 
tbem  for  this  purpose,  separating  them 
nto  three  natural  divisions. 

First:  Who  constitute  the  radio  au- 
dioK,  and  where  are  they  located? 

The  latest  survey  tells  us  there  are 
U.  S.  homes  and  of  these 
KsOOinO  are  equipped  with  radio  re- 
ctning  sets.  A  still  further  break¬ 
down  reveals  that  4,000,000  have  sec¬ 
ond,  or  auxiliary  sets,  making  a  total 
of  28,500,000  radio  outlets  in  the  homes 
of  the  country.  Add  to  this  4,500,000 
lutomobiJc  sets  and  you  have  a  grand 
total  of  33,000,000  radio  outlets  avail- 
ihle  to  the  listener.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that 
the  total  investment  of  the  public  in 
radio  receiving  sets  covering  the  last 
ten  years  is  reliably  estimated  to  have 
reached  the  enormous  sum  of  three 
billion  dollars! 

•  •  • 

SECOND:  Who  makes  this  equip¬ 
ment  and  distributes  it?  There 
are,  in  the  U.  S.,  1,037  manufacturers 
of  equipment  and  parts.  Two  thou- 


lines  estimated,  $2,000.  Studio  and  rpms  presents  an  entirely  new  angle 

1  of 


outside  equipment,  $7,600.  Engineer¬ 


ing  surveys  and  miscellaneous,  $2,000. 
A  total  capital  investment  of  $70,600. 

For  a  station  of  this  size  and  power, 
the  maintenance  cost  would  probably 
average  something  as  follows,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  individual  method  of  figur¬ 
ing  interest  and  depreciation:  Interest 
on  capital  investment,  $3,000.  Depre¬ 
ciation  (charge  off  25  per  cent),  $12,- 
100.  All  salaries,  $45,000.  Power, 
$4,000.  Outside  wire  lines,  $3,600. 
Plant  maintenance,  $6,300.  A  total  of 
$74,000. 

•  •  • 

WITH  this  graphic  array  of  facts 
and  figures,  we  must  admit  that 
radio  broadcasting  is  very  much  a 
business — in  fact,  so  much  so,  that 
radio  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  ten  larg¬ 
est  industries  of  the  United  States. 

Now  in  case  the  owner  of  a  broad¬ 
casting  station  who  has  built  up  a 
satisfactory  and  profitable  business 
and  conformed  in  every  way  with  the 
requirements  of  the  FCC  and  who  de¬ 
sires,  for  personal  or  business  reasons, 
to  sell  his  station,  he  is  immediately 
confronted  with  two  outstanding  diffi¬ 
culties:  First,  he  has  no  ownership 
whatsoever  in  either  the  wave  length 
or  cleared  channel  over  which  he  is 
broadcasting.  These  facilities  are  im- 
der  six-month  license  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  subject  to  renewal  only 


the  broadcasting  business.  The 
latest  application  of  this  policy  is  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  sale  by 
Southland  Industries,  Inc.,  to  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System  of  WOAI, 
San  Antonio,  for  the  siun  of  $825,000. 
The  Commission  refused  to  approve 
the  sum  mentioned  on  the  basis  that 
the  owners  of  WOAI  had  no  tangible 
property  to  sell  other  than  buildings 
and  equipment,  with  a  present  value 
of  $141,053  and  a  book  value  of  $28,- 
421.  The  fact  that  the  station  earned 
an  average  of  over  $100,000  in  1936-37, 
was  not  allowed  as  a  basis  for  the 
sale  price,  the  Commission  asserting 
that  the  thing  really  being  sold  was 
the  good-will  of  the  property  and  its 
right  to  operate  as  a  radio  station. 
The  good-will  value,  which  imder  this 
ruling  amounted  to  something  like 
$700,000,  was  considered  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  for 
property  dependent  on  government 
renewal  of  a  six-month  license. 

This  ruling  seems  inconsistent  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  few  months 
previously  the  FCC  okayed  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  KNX,  Los  Angeles,  by  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System  for  $1,300,000, 
the  relation  of  values  to  purchase 
price  in  this  case  being  practically  the 
same  as  WOAL 


There  seems  to  be  a  growing  senti¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  a  broader  business 
interpretation  more  in  accord  with 
those  at  present  operative  in  other 
industries. 


IT  is  a  serious  matter  when  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  is  deprived  of  his  right 
to  obtain  a  fair  price  for  the  good¬ 
will  he  has  built  up  among  his  friends 
and  business  associates  and  which  has 
reflected  itself  in  a  steadily  increased 
sales  revenue.  Personally,  I  have 
visited  nearly  all  of  the  larger  U.  S. 
broadcasting  stations.  I  have  sat  down 
with  many  of  the  managers,  especially 
during  the  period  1928-32,  and  know 
something  of  the  problems  that  faced 
them  during  this  period  of  develop¬ 
ment  when  althou^  most  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  were  in  red  ink,  they  were  opti¬ 
mistic  enough  to  face  the  future  with 
confidence  and  expectation  of  profits. 
Today  all  of  the  better  stations  are  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ledger  and  many 
of  them  are  making  large  sums  of 
money.  But  I  maintain  t^t  they  are 
entitled  to  all  of  the  money  that  legiti¬ 
mately  belongs  to  them,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  faced  a  losing 
game  for  many  years  and  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  equalize  their  losses  and 
enjoy  real  profits.  I  believe  that  this 
business  should  be  taken  like  any 
other  business — at  its  face  value.  No 
one  offers  for  sale — and,  by  the  same 
token,  no  one  offers  to  buy  a  broad¬ 
casting  station — without  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  license  and  other  govern¬ 
mental  hazards  attached  to  it  It  oc¬ 
curs  to  me  that,  without  any  disrespect 
to  the  FCC  and  its  recent  decisions, 
that  this  should  be  largely  a  matter 
to  be  settled  between  buyer  and  seller, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  transac¬ 
tion  is  a  genuine  one  in  which  there 
is  not  involved  questions  of  monopoly, 
or  other  matters  with  which  govern¬ 
ment  legislation  present  or  prospective 
is  concerned. 


Still  more  recently  WIRE,  of  In- 


IN  line  with  this  thought  I  have  be¬ 
fore  me  a  Washington  dispatch,  im¬ 
der  date  of  Jan.  26,  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  some  time  during  the 
present  session.  Congress  may  initiate 
a  committee  investigation  of  alleged 
trafficking  in  licenses,  indecent  pro¬ 
grams,  and  whether  trusts  already  ex¬ 
ist  or  are  being  formed  in  the  indus¬ 
try.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  situation  of  whether 
or  not  radio  is  a  business  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sense  of  the  term  able  to  con¬ 
summate  a  sale  of  its  property  on  the 
basis  of  its  earnings  and  good-will. 


and  at  whatever  price  may  be  mu- 


^  concerns  act  as  agents  and  dis-  upon  approval  by  the  Federal  Com-  dianapolis,  was  sold  for  $340,000  un-  “  «  P 

^tors  of  sets.  There  are  50^00  rnunications  Commission.  To  be  sure,  practically  the  same  conditions  as  agreea  upon, 

rwo  retailers,  of  whom,  by  the  way,  this  is  a  little  better  than  the  original  applied  in  me  other  cases. 


jj,000  do  per  wnt  of  the  business,  status  which  was  only  three  months, 
connection  with  these,  and  in  some  but  it  does  not  alter  the  principle  in- 
®*lMces  employed  by  them,  are  40,000  volved. 

rafio  swire  men.  Second:  He  is  confronted  by  a  rul- 

to  mese  figures  80,000  amateurs  of  the  Commission  that  in  the 
.  **Pcrunenter8  and  675  broadcast-  transfer  and  sale  of  broadcasting  prop- 
®8  stations,  big  and  little,  and  you  erty,  the  element  of  good-will  cannot 
ve  a  grand  tot^  of  174,012  umts  of  bg  included  as  a  ca^  asset,  nor  the 
Bumuiacture,  sale,  distribution  and 
teoadcasting  engaged  within  the  in 
dustry. 


THIRD:  Our  last  analysis  is  obvi- 
1  ously  concerned  with  the  ques- 
What  is  the  cost  of  all  this,  and 
^  pays  the  bill?  In  1936  the  pub- 
«,  including,  of  course,  the  advertiser, 
Pakl  as  follows: 

Sale  of  time  by  broadcasting  sta- 
no^inclusive  of  talent,  $150,000,000. 
^actneity  to  operate  sets— $150,()00,- 
W-  Cost  of  8,000,000  sets  sold  in  1936 
;;^.000,000.  Replacing  46,000,000 
““*•—$31,000,000.  Paid  for  radio 
P»t8  and  supplies— $45,000,000.  For 
•“Vicing  sets— $75,000,(KX). 
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In  the  specific  case  of  WOAI,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  FCC  has 
allowed  a  renewal  of  the  WOAI  ap¬ 
plication  and  an  extension  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  contract  has  been  made  until 
Dec.  1,  1937.  This  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  cases  for  ulti¬ 
mate  decision  by  the  Conunission. 

'$  yOUR  Tlempapa 
THaking  JRonev? 

#That  is,  as  much  as  you  think  it 
should  be  making,  li  not,  perhaps 
my  experience  with  35  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  leading  newspapers  may 
prove  most  profitable  to  you. 
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SIR  PERCIVAL  PHILLIPS  Star,  as  well  as  other  metropolitan  cently  at  his  home  following  a  long 
r\ICC  IM  I  newspapers,  was  unpretentious,  a  few  illness.  During  his  newspaper  career 

Ulliib  IIS  LONDON  quotations  on  livestock,  grain  and  he  was  with  the  Terre  Haute  Tribune 

-  produce  sufficing.  But  the  department  and  Terre  Haute  Star,  serving  as  ad- 

Famou*  Correspondent,  Knighted  in  grew  until  now  it  has  worldwide  ser-  vertising  manager  of  the  latter.  Later 


Greet  Britain,  Covered  Every 
War  Front  Since  1910 
Was  59 


grew  until  now  it  has  worldwide  ser-  vertising  manager  of  the  latter.  Later 
vice,  with  daily  quotations  on  stocks,  became  business  manager  of  the  Terre 
bon^  and  other  business  fluctuations.  Haute  Post.  When  the  Saturday  Spec- 


Waa  59  Nicolet  had  a  leading  part  in  de-  tator  was  founded  he  served  as  its  ad-  maireciion  ii  may  be 

_ _  veloping  that  service  for  the  Ster.  vertising  manager.  He  also  estab-  ®  “fP*'*vation  or  surrei 

Sir  Percival  Phillips,  59,  London  He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Nicolet  and  lished  the  Rotedale  (Ind.)  Tribune  in  °  j 

Telegraph  war  correspondent  and  the  three  sons,  of  whom  Charles  is  on  the  1906  and  for  a  time  operated  the  Mar-  ^ 

last  of  Great  Britain’s  five  official  New  York  Post.  shaU  (Ind.)  News.  He  was  also  pub-  ’  f  ^ 

front-line  World  lisher  of  the  Terre  Haute  Commercial  character  of  the  new^g 

War  correspond-  ^ ,  at  one  time.  ®  surrender  or  deprivrti, 

ents  to  remain  ©bltUatP  Mouai,  82.  publi^er  of  Ae  ‘ta?S  S*  iiteU^alTr^XTfo, 

di^*"  Jan.^STri  W  iluam  Fiske  Hannato^.  47,  diS^jTi.  22  at  his^  home’in  the  rnd^ndlnt^Sl’’ 

the  Empire  retery  of  the  Dan  B.  Miner  Co.,  Park  Hotel  in  Janesvfile,  Wis.,  where  The  Watson  case  has  hmi  i  i- 

Nursing  Home.  Los  Angeles  agency,  di^  Jan.  26  of  he  had  lived  for  several  years.  tion  for^m^re  a  veS^ 

London  of  acute  pneumonia  at  Ventura,  Cal.  He  joined  t  an  t  i  u  or  more  man  a  year.  Wh« 

!^phritU  While  the  Miner  company  in  1922.  and  at  ii  ‘ 


ANPA  JOINS  WITH  AP  |N 
WATSON  CASE 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
rcction  or  indirection  it  may  be  i 


iswD  ana  lor  a  ume  operaiea  me  mar-  w  uu 

shall  (Ind.)  News.  He  was  also  pub-  or  editor,  namely,  to  (O 

lisher  of  the  Terre  Haute  Commercial  character  of  the  new^gj 

at  one  time.  .  ®  surrender  or  depriv^il 

„  ,  ....  -  .  impossible  for  any  newsoancr  aJ 

Peter  J.  Mouat,  82,  publi^er  of  Ae  stands  for  intellectual  freedom  fJh 

former  Janesville  fWis.l  Datlu  Re-  _ i  ““iWn 


©bltUarP  Peter  J  Mouai,  82.  publi^er  of  Ae  stSto?  toteU^alTr^SJJ'lJ 

YY  iLLiAM  Fiske  Hannato^.  47,  diS^jTi.  22  at  his^  home  to  the  rnd^ndlitlJSS’’ 

»  ▼  retary  of  the  Dan  B.  Miner  Co.,  parir  Hotel  in  Janesville.  Wis..  where  Tir-.A _ J? _ 1 _ i_  _  .  . 


vne  i:impire  retary  ot  tlie  Uan  a.  Miner  Uo.,  Hotel  in  Janesville,  Wis.,  where  7-  Watson  ca^  ha«5  ;  1 

Nursing  Home.  Los  Angeles  agency,  di^  Jan.  26  of  he  had  lived  for  several  years.  tion  for^m^re  toS  a  veS^ 

London  of  acute  pneumonia  at  Ventura,  Cal.  He  joined  t  an  t  i  u  or  more  man  a  year.  Wh«4 

nephritU  While  the  Miner  company  in  1922.  and  at  M^N^y,  60,  tor  «veral  board  ordered  reinstatement  of  W# 

Covering  the  one  time  was  p^dent  of  the  Pacific  f I»y.  the  AP fifl, 

^  fivil  A.ociationofVeri.ing  Agenri^  ^C7k  ^IJy  L^rClSCLlS^c^uirS^^^^ 

rn^!t  rfnvter;  m  n  n  t  ’  Thomas  Moles,  66.  managing  editor  peals  for  the  Second  Circuit  S 

H  v!7n!l^v  h  t  ^^f^^'^^Tacle  died  Jan  22  in  Marys-  Belfast  (Ireland)  Telegraph  court  indorsed  the  order  June  15, !« 

Pescival  Phillips  hark  to  London  °  ^  and  allied  newspapers  since  1901,  died  The  Associated  Press  applied  to  ft 

(/  War  tLc  Phato)  RAYMOND  MiLNES  news  edi-  jn  Belfast  Feb.  3.  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  certkn 

»  u  u-  r  ♦kf  (Cal.)  Record- Her-  Herbert  C  Ireland  17  former  Pro  and  its  petition  was  granted  Oct  j 

American  bom  member  of  the  Bnt-  ^Id,  died  Jan.  27  of  pneumonia.  He  •  former  Peo- 

ish  knighthood,  had  been  a  corre-  ^3,  the  brother  of  Guy  Milnes,  pub-  7  777^  a^CesI  for  review  '  ' 

.spondent  for  British  newspapers  at  Usher  of  the  Daner  member,  reporter  on  the  old  Lo.s  req«^i  lor  review. 

every  war  front  since  1910.  He  ™  „v  o  .0  Angeles  Evening  Express  and  San  - 

started  his  newspaper  career  with  the  .  Wallact  E.  (  Wally  )  Smith,  48,  Gabriel  (Cal.)  Sun,  was  kUled  by  an  DAILY  25  YEARS  OLD 

Uo,^elo^rHera,d>.6  l.,er  iT'l  “3.1y  T  rnSn  »“  <S.  C.^.« 

ininnH  tho  Pittxhurnh  Times.  Later  .  .  P  .  weekend.  li—- u  oe.L ! 


nephritis. 


Pbecival  Phillips 
{A  War  Time  Photo) 


en  ill  at  Tangiers  (Neb.)  Oracle  died  Jan.  22  in  Marys- 
and  brought  ville,  Kan.,  of  an  ear  infection, 
back  to  London.  Percy  Raymond  Milnes,  news  edi- 


"  Sir  Perrival,  tor,  Richmond  (Cal.)  Record-Her- 
American  bom  member  of  the  Brit-  died  Jan.  27  of  pneumonia.  He 

ish  knighthood,  had  been  a  corre-  the  brother  of  Guy  Milnes.  pub- 

spondent  for  British  newspapers  at  Usher  of  the  paper, 
every  war  front  since  1910.  He  w  /•.m _ .n\  e _  ao 


joined  the  Pittsburgh  Times.  Later  7  ^ 

juiiicu  u  c  H  „„„„„  +!,«  scenario  writer,  died  of  a  heart  attack 

with  $76.  he  set  forth  to  cover  the  .  „  n  j  t  01  ti*  • 

m  i  •  L  1-i  •  t  1007  nrkiio  Hollywood,  Jan.  31.  His  specialty 

Turkish-Grecian  war  of  1897.  While 


DAILY  25  YEARS  OLD 

The  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Eve 
Herald  celebrated  its  25th  annivw 
Jan.  27  with  a  special  16-page  ii 
to  its  regular  edition,  and  held  *1 
house”  during  the  evening.  Aa 


lurais^oi^mi.  UA  xo..  hangings  to  the  old  Criminal  has  NATIIRF  ffatiirf  to  its  re^ar  ediuon,  and  held  > 

en-r^te  to  New  YoTk,  Ji®  met  toe  BuUding,  where  he  covered  15  “J n  ^^^w***^  u  evening.  Amoq 

late  H.  H.  Kohl^t,  pubhtoer  of  to^  events,  first  winning  recognition  The  Beloit  (Wis  )  Daily  Neias  has  newpapermen  who  wrote  special  v 

Chicago  Int^-Ocean,  and  ,,ith  his  account  of  the  hanging  of  a  senes  of  daily  nature  fea-  tides  for  the  edition  was  J.  T.  Fiii 

him  to  buy  his  ston^.  Sir  Percival  Smiling  Jack  O’Brien.  Smith  which  are  suitable  for  scrap  editor  and  manager  of  the  Hendew, 

IKa  W.,r.  f\W\  O  01119111—  UnnL-  I  — 1  ..111  ^  /XT  /7  \  rW,. _ XT. 


J  _  T  • _ xxiiuc  oiiiiiiiiK  uatix  v/xxiicii.  oiiiiui 

covered  toe  war  on  a  bicycle,  obtam-  •  j  xl  n  u-  j-*- 

.  *•  1  Tiuic  accompanied  toe  Pershing  expedition 

mg  many  sensational  stories.  This  .  .  J,  .  x  t  n  l 

®  into  Mexico  in  pursuit  of  Pancho 

was  toe  start  of  his  fame  as  a  war  ^  jj 


book  material. 


ville  (N.  C.)  Times-News. 


correspondent. 

Returning  to  New  York  after  toe 


George  W.  Green,  67,  former  pub- 


war,  he  joined  toe  New  York  World,  lisher  of  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Home  Talk 
and  was  one  of  those  assigned  to  and  the  Brooklyn  Weekly  News,  died 
cover  toe  Spanish- American  War.  He  Jan.  31  in  a  New  York  hospital  of 
returned  to  London  in  1901  and  joined  pneumonia. 

the  London  Daily  Express  and  served  Mrs.  G.  A.  Steer,  wife  of  G.  A.  Steer, 
that  paper  until  1922.  It  was  for  his  a  New  York  Times  special  correspond- 
outstanding  work  during  this  period  ent  during  toe  Italo-Ethiopian  war. 
he  was  knighted  by  toe  British  Gov-  died  Jan.  29  in  London,  Eng.,  during 
emment.  He  was  special  correspond-  childbirth.  Mrs.  Steer  before  her 
ent  for  toe  Daily  Mail  from  1922  to  marriage  was  Margareta  de  Harreros. 
1934  and  recently  shifted  to  toe  Daily  correspondent  of  Le  Journal.  Paris,  in 


Telegraph. 


Addis  Ababa.  They  were  married 


Sir  Percival.  a  nephew  of  the  late  May  4,  in  the  British  Legation,  Addis 
United  States  Senator  Philander  C.  Ababa. 


Knox  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  at 
Brownsville,  Pa.,  the  son  of  Dr.  Hib- 


Hon.  Charles  Marcil,  79,  dean  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  one  of 


bard  S.  and  Anna  Phillips.  Educated  Canada’s  foremost  journalists,  died 
in  toe  public  schools  of  ^  Pittsburgh.^  Jan.  29  in  Ottawa.  He  had  served  the 
He  was  toe  author  of  Far  Vistas,  Montreal  Star,  Herald  and  Post. 
various  short  stories  and  magazine  ^  Challenger,  Jr.,  32.  New 


article^  e  was  ainem  r  o  e  American  reporter,  died  Feb.  2 

Garrick,  Royal  Societies,  Sava^.  .  aitxx„.,xx  H/i=«ii9l 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Take  the  Guess  Out  of  .  .  . 


REGISTER11I6 

A  scientifically  accurate  de¬ 
vice  for  setting  color  mats 
to  design  for  close  register 
quickly  and  positively. 


HOE  COLOR  MAT  REGISTERING  RACK 


^  L xf  ^  n  i  nl  K  vri,;  in  the  Kingston  Avenue  Hospital. 

House  Royal^mbay  Yacht  {allowing  a  long  illness  His 

and  Shanghai  clubs.  He  w^al^  a 

Fellow  of  toe  Royal  Geographical  ^  . 

Cx._:_x,,  Henry  Clay  Owen,  60,  instructor  of 

_ :_x: _ xu_  _ X _ x„l _ ;„l 


HARRY  L.  NICOLET  DIES 

Kansas  City  Star  Veteran  Developed 
Crop  System  Reporting 

Harry  L.  Nicolet,  72,  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  toe  Kansas  City  Star,  died  un¬ 
expectedly  Jan.  31  at  his  hcxne  of  a 
heart  ailment  He  would  have  been 
50  years  on  toe  staff  of  toe  Star 
Feb.  8. 

Mr.  Nicolet  was  an  authority  on 
finances,  encyclopedic  knowledge  on 
that  and  related  subjects  gained 
torou^  extensive  reading.  His  years 
on  toe  Star  encompassed  toe  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  specialized  form  of  jour¬ 
nalism  known  as  market  reporting, 
with  which  he  kept  abreast  at  all 
times. 

From  his  first  assignment,  that  of 
reporter  at  toe  stockyards,  Mr.  Nico¬ 
let  showed  an  early  aptitude  for  mar¬ 
ket  reporting.  He  was  placed  in 
charge  of  that  news,  which  in  those 
days  was  known  as  commercial  edi¬ 
tor.  In  1887,  toe  market  page  of  toe 


York  Andean  reporter,  aiea  reo.  ^  ^  short  while  it  will  save  enough  time,  and  make  enough  im- 

Brooklyn,  following  a  long  illness.  His  provement  in  register  to  more  than  repay  the  purchase  price.  Wnte 
wife  survives.  for  a  descriptive  bulletin. 

Henry  Clay  Owen,  60,  instructor  of 

printing  of  toe  Gerstmeyer  technical  R.  HOE  &  CO.#  INC..  910  East  138th  Street  (at  East  River).  New  Yoik  C 
I  school  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  died  re-  - 


Rebuilt  Presses 

BLACK  AND  COLOR 


SCOTT  Modem  High  Speed  Steel 
Cylinder  Roller  Bearing  Unit  Presses 
in  various  capacities,  with  substruc¬ 
tures  and  reels  or  floor  fed. 

SCOTT  24  and  32  page  presses. 
HOE  and  GOSS  32  page  presses. 

HOE  “Super  Speed”  Unit  Octuple 
with  substructure  and  reels. 

DUPLEX  “Super  Duty”  Unit  Oc¬ 
tuple  Press. 

Available  for  early  delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Main  OSce  &  Faclary . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

New  York  Office . 230  Wext  41x1  Street 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stay* 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  3S, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cabl.  Addrasa  NENSCO— Worcastw 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  February  6,  1937 
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CircalatioB  Promotion 

15  Veire  Doing  One  Thing  Well 
E  SAM  ELT  ORGANIZATION 
('Iren  Newepeper  Cirenintion  Builden 
K  of  P  Bldg..  IndienepoUe,  Indiana 
•WE  SATISFY” 


GUILD-L.  i.  PRESS  MEET 

At  the  first  meeting  between  the 
„(fotiating  committee  of  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Guild  and  the  man- 
jajment  of  the  Long  Island  Press, 
jin.  25,  Philip  Hochstein,  supervising 
^tor  of  the  three  S.  I.  Newhouse 
jyblications,  the  Press,  Staten  Island 
and  the  Newark  Ledger,  and 
jjjj  representative  of  Newhouse  at 

die  meeting,  told  the  guildsmen  that _ 

lie  was  prepared  to  sign  an  agreement  por  good  newapapon  thia  27-year  old  inati- 
them  on  points  which  they  could  tntion  continnaa  to  add  sound, 

,i,i  cirenlation  on  a  aelf-flnaneing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO..  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolia. 


Morrlaon  Flan 

Newspaperdom’a  Leading  Cirenlation  Buildera 
•  That  Plan  That  Paya  and  Proven  It 
Write  the  John  F.  Morriaon  Company, 
4th  fir.,  Shopt  Bldg.,  Dea  Moinea,  Iowa 


^ree  upon.  According  to  the  Guild 
diporfer,  Feb.  1,  the  announcement 
jjBie  “two  days  after  the  guild  unit 
hid  succeedecl  in  having  reinstated 
Donald  Schwind,  one  of  its  members, 
jfter  threatening  to  take  a  strike 

^,o^e."  Guild  negotiators  are;  Carl _ 

gindau,  New  York  Guild  president;  k  bave  a  newspaper  for  sale,  we  can 
“  ■  '  what  it  is  worth. 

Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 
SlTooO  cash  for  weekly  or  advertiser,  mid¬ 
west  or  southern  California.  Box  178t>, 
Editor  &  Puhlisher. 


Bonded  Campaigns  Sncceod  —  Hudson  De 
Priest  &  Aaeociatea  World’s  Record  Oir- 
cnlAtion  Builders.  24®  Fifth  Av®.,  N.i.C. 

Newspapers  Wanted 


Tom  Cassidy,  Daily  News;  and  Milton 
Kaufman,  New  York  executive  sec¬ 
retary. 

$5,000  CARRIER  COMMISSIONS 
More  than  $5,000  in  commissions 


Advertising  Home  Study 


makes  the  most  iiioncy.  .Many  puhlishers 
and  udvertisiiiK  >o<’ii  have  umduated 
from  this  long  established  school.  Com¬ 
mon  school  education  sullicieiit.  .Send 
for  free  booklet  oiillitiing  home  study 
course  and  retiuiremeiits.  Page-Davis- 
School  of  Advertising,  3601  S.  .Michigan 
Ave.,  Dept.  ‘292'J,  Chicago,  ill. 

Help  Wanted 
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iad  prizes  earned  during  two  weeks  The  Advendslng  Minded  Newapaper  _ 

wee  collected  by  250  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  ■  -  - . 

Rijmblic-Gazete  route  carriers  at  a 
recent  banquet  closing  the  newspa- 
per’i  aimual  bargain  offer  subscrip¬ 
tion  drive.  Oliver  King,  circulation 
manager  and  master  of  (ceremonies  at 
the  banquet,  said  the  bargain  offer 
sales  was  10  per  cent  greater  than 
that  of  the  previous  year.  Other 
speakers  were  Charles  A.  Stauffer, 
president,  and  Sidney  Myers,  business 
manager,  of  the  Arizona  Publishing 
Company. 

MARTIN  HEADS  GOP  GROUP 

Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  for  29  years 
the  publisher  of  the  North  Attleboro 
(Mas.)  Evening  Chronicle,  who  is 
now  in  the  75th  Congress,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  National 
Republican  Congressional  Committee. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CUMified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordarl 
1  Time  —  .50  par  line 
3  Times  —  .40  per  line 


Hwlp  Wanted 

PnbUclty  Writer — Young,  c.illcge  gredimtc. 
Thin  pok-ition  requires  a  man  Ihal  is  in¬ 
terested  in  aviation  and  haa  written  for 
trade  papers  or  aeronautical  magazines. 
Reputable  organization.  .Starting  aalary 
♦ad  with  good  opportunity  for  future. 
References.  complete  details  required. 
(Agency)  KERNALD'.S  EXt'HANtiK. 
INC.,  i708  Times  Rlilg.,  Timea  .'Hiiiarc, 
.V  Y.  C. _ 

Wanted — (Capable  and  experienced  trade 
paper  editor.  Please  state  in  first  letter 
remuneration  experieil.  previous  exjieri 
ence.  age,  and  particular  reason  you  are 
fitted  to  do  the  job.  Box  1766.  Editor 
&  Pulilisher. 

deealng  a  Connection?  .  .  .  The  most  logical 
way  to  seenra  a  position  in  any  branch  of 
newspaper,  magasine,  advertising  agency 
or  kindred  work,  ia  through  our  peraonnel 
agency. 

Applicants  may  now  register  without 
charge.  Of  eourie.  there  is  a  nominal  fee 
eftsr  the  placement  is  made. 

Write  for  a  registration  card  today.  All 
correspondence  strictly  confldentisl. 

"We  Connect  the  Wlree” 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE.  INC. 
another  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  eerviee 

1708  Times  Bldg.,  Timet  Sqnsre,  N.  Y.  C. 
Wm.  M.  Wilson,  Mgr. 


SitaMtioBS  WaBtwd 


SitnatioBs  Wasted 


The  largest  and  oldest  advertis¬ 
ing  organization  of  its  kind  offers 
real  opportunity  to  a  limited 
number  of  additional  young  sggres 
sive,  able  and  dependable  fea¬ 
ture  advertising  roleimen.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  selling  advertising,  either 
features  or  regular,  helpful  but 
not  essential.  If  you  possess 
sales  ability  and  character,  we  can 
train  yon  in  this  most  remunerative 
line  of  endeavor.  Work  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  a  real  future 
with  substantial  earnings  if  you 
qualify  and  will  apply  yourself. 
In  replying  give  all  particulars  re¬ 
garding  age  and  past  experience. 
At  least  three  gilt  edge  references 
iiiiist  be  furnished  with  application. 

THOMAS  W.  BRIGGS  CO., 
Oolnmbian  Mntual  Tower. 

Memphis,  Tennessee. 


Able,  capable  and  efficient  man,  long  pxpt-n 
eiii-e  in  all  Helds.  Able  writer,  I'ditor. 
manager.  Full  <-x)>.  advertising  and 
commercial  printing.  Now  employed. 
Seek  better  connection,  midwest  or  east. 
Bitx  1783,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  executive,  saleKinan  copywriter 
seeks  position.  Ten  years'  ex|ierieiire 
national  and  local.  Moderate  salary. 
Box  469,  .Sayville.  X.  Y. 

Advertlalng  promotion  specUUat  now  em¬ 
ployed  more  than  ten  years  with  promi¬ 
nent  city  newspaper,  seeks  larger  eastern 
opportunity.  Seven  years’  farm  paper 
advertising  experience  also.  Has  a  well- 
proved,  successful  method  for  selling  any 
publication  and  its  market  to  advertisers. 
Personal  presentation  of  plan  available  in 
New  York  and  environs.  Box  1704,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Ambitloaa,  traveled,  college  and  University 
trained  man,  '26,  willing  to  go  anywhere 
to  break  into  publishing  in  editorial  ea 
paeity  at  modest  salary.  Some  experience. 
Box  1731,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

An  experienced  vlsuallser  with  good  back¬ 
ground  of  promotion  publicity  and  sale.s 
work.  Has  served  four  largest  syndicates. 
Can  produce  original  ideas  for  contests 
where  mass  appeal  is  desired.  Can 
travel.  Available  at  once.  Salary  $50.00 
a  week  to  start.  Box  1775,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Managing  Editor,  available  March  l-st. 
Complete  experience  in  all  departments, 
with  excellent  record  of  achievement. 

Would  like  post  on  progressive  daily  or 
large  weekly,  midwest  or  east.  Box 

1790,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  _ 

News  Editor — Knows  news  and  how  it 
should  be  displayed.  Married,  age  37. 
Excellent  references.  Available  iin 
mediateiy.  Box  1784,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaperman,  city  experience,  wants  edi¬ 
torship  good  Y.  State  country  weekly. 
Will  make  investnient  with  practical 

printer  owning  paper.  Knows  advertising, 
eireiilalion.  Address,  for  details  or  in- 
terview.  Box  1630,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Pennsylvania  Newsman,  25,  three  years  us 
Harrisbnrg  correspondent.  Knows  State 
thoroughly.  Will  go  anywhere  as  reporter, 
feature  writer  or  salaried  correspondent. 
Box  1753,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Photographer  —  Experienced  in  handling 
both  editorial  and  advertising  assign¬ 
ments.  At  present  in  charge  of  depart 
■■lent  on  large  newspaper.  Desires  con¬ 
nection  with  newspaper  that  realizes 
value  of  photographic  prniiiotion.  Box 
1767.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Picture  Editor  -.lust  pictures  isn’t  enough 
today.  New  trend  is  to  pictorial  news 
style  in  tune  with  times.  Have  picture 
experience  and  creative  ideas  to  meet  thiw 
trend.  Box  1796,  Editor  A  Puhlisher. 

Picture  Editor  ^ — -Ihoroughly  experienced  in 
metropolitan  Held,  now  employed  seeks 
connection  in  .south  or  midwest;  refer¬ 
ences  excellent.  Box  1776.  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

Publisher,  forceful  executive  with  enviable 
record  as  newspaper  builder,  seeks  poai- 
tion  with  live  daily.  Capable  of  taking 
full  charge  or  will  act  as  aasiatant  pub¬ 
lisher  or  business  manager.  Box  1707. 
Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Reporter.  College  man,  23.  seeks  editor 
trusting  sincere  youth.  (Qualified  in  every 
respect  but  experience.  Salary  absolutely 
condary.  Box  1778,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter,  24,  degree;  anxious  renounce 
wearying  unemployment  for  job  with  edi¬ 
tor  recognizing  creative  ability  and  am¬ 
bition.  Box  1733,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Reporter — age  27 ;  married.  My  experience 
is  limited,  but  my  willingness  to  work  and 
my  desire  to  learn  is  strong.  Box  1711, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Services  of  former  Sunday  editor  of  large 
.Midwest  Daily  now  available.  Has  record 
of  achievement.  Excellent  references. 
Box  1779.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ALL  OTHER  CLASSlFICA'nONS 

(Cask  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .78  per  line 
4  Times  —  .60  par  line 
^*■1  six  words  to  the  line  when  eeadlnt 
^  with  order.  Ads  charged  to  estab- 
IhM  acconats  will  bo  bUlad  for  the 
ewatad  aumber  of  linos. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 
klMam  space,  three  lines.  Tho  Editor 
■  FablUher  reserves  the  right  to  claasify, 
•nt  tr  reject  any  copy. 


Bnaiaeas  OpportnBitiea 


Vtattd:^  man  with  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Newspaper  Representative  business, 
tulifled  to  manage  West  Coast  office. 
Dezire  man  with  capital  of  $12,500  to 
parehase  share  of  profitable  bnsiness. 
*hlary  income  immediately.  Unnsnal 
opportunity.  Box  1785,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

to  buy  —  Interest  in  small  daily, 
rmincially  responsible  person.  Informa- 
”0®  treated  nin  strictest  confidence.  Box 
1760,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Axtiat — Creative — versatile — Tborongbly  ex¬ 
perienced,  Agency,  Studio,  Indnartrial, 
Publishing  work.  Comprehensive  Lay¬ 
outs,  Copy  and  finished  Art.  Figure  work, 
Illnstration,  Design,  Lettering.  Handle 
all  mediums.  Black,  White  and  Color — 
Good  Color  Sense.  Reasonable  salary. 
Location,  anywhere.  Box  1706,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Asilstant  Managing  Editor  in  New  York 
wants  managing  editor’s  job  in  city  40,- 
000  to  200,000.  Known  for  ability  to 
organize  and  train  staff.  Box  1712,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager  now  on  loo.ooo  paper 
with  20  years’  experience  and  who  eaii 
build  first  class  nrganizatinn  and  produce 
desires  change.  PIconomical  nperatiim. 
hoy  promotion  my  specialty.  I'refer 
salary-bonus  arrangement  in  South  or 
Southwest.  Best  references-.  Box  1789, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

age,  ]‘****’y  Circulation  Manager — over  twenty-five  years’ 

17Q..  FAitor  *  I  uhlisher.  experience  on  large  and  small  newspa¬ 

pers.  Expert  organizer;  has  installed 


Stereotypex-Preasman  desires  steady  work. 
Tnbniar  or  aemi-circnlar.  Straight  black 
or  color  work. -Married,  go  anywhere.  Beet 
of  references.  Box  1763,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


Managing  Editor — Morning  paper 
50,000  circulation.  Real  live  execu¬ 
tive  who  can  handle  men.  Must 
know  makeup  and  features.  Splen¬ 
did  position  for  the  right  party. 

State  experience,  starting  salary 
and  references.  Box  1800,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Circulation  man,  lilieral  commiaaion ;  weekly, 
distrihiited  free  5  years,  now  going  jiaid 
hasis.  Bnx  374.  Vineland.  N.  J.  _ 

Display  Advertising  Solicitor  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  do  a  job  where  a  real  job 
has  already  been  done,  but  where  the 
right  kind  of  effort  properly  applied  will 
do  an  even  better  job.  Efforts  w-ill  he 
rewarded  both  in  remuneration  and  reeog- 
nition.  Write  today.  This  is  a  Metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  and  Sunday  of  100. UOO  circnla- 
tion  in  a  city  of  half  million.  Give  your 


8-Page  Duplex  Angle  Bar  Hat  bed  News¬ 
paper  Press,  available  immediately,  suit¬ 
able  for  Scolumn,  12  em  newspaper. 
Also  16  and  24-page  Stereotype  Presses: 
Hoe  Dry  Mat  Roller;  17  x  25  Potter 
Proof  Press ;  Hoe  .Tig  Saw  A  Drill  -.  2 
Ostrander  Pneumatic  Steam  Tables, 
latest  style.  What  are  your  require¬ 
ments  i  Thomas  W.  Hall  Company, 
.Stamford,  Conn. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 


photo.  Box  1795,  Editor  A  Publisher- 
Editorial  writer.  Proniineut  Eastern 
newspaper  has  opening  on_  its  staff  of 


Editorial  Writers.  Salary  $70  per  week. 
In  replying,  please  state  age  and  educa¬ 
tional  qualifleationg  and  enclose  sample 
of  work.  Applications  will  he  held  con¬ 
fidential  and  samples  of  work  will  be 
returned.  Box  1777,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Nawapapar  Brokers 


Oppertunitlea — Real  Opportunities  for  those 
wmif  experience  and  limited  capita), 
wirable  weekly  and  job  plant,  Indiana. 
)>owii  payment  $2.. ■>00.  Weekly  and  jo)) 
New  Jersey.  Down  payment 
W.OOO.  Weekly  and  job  plant,  N  ew  Kiim* 
(??«  Liniited  do\Mi  payment.  J.  B. 

^jele.  Times  Building,  New  York. _ 

and  conlldentUl  service,  bandliag 
•wiisi  and  weeklies.  Many  years  prse- 
Saihvin'**'M''*h*  Feighner  Agency, 

Newspaper  Brokers 

in  good  cash  position  to  pur- 
pZ?*  "•"y  papers  East  of  Miasissippi. 
'Ajjuiwndence  strictly  confidential. 
T??^|fAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N. 
‘met  Bldg.  Times  Square  New  York 


CAPABLE  MEN 

(AND  WOMEN) 
Promptly  Recommended 
for  Any  Position — 

NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES 
And  Allied  Fieldti 


Quofificationa,  photos,  ond  reference* 
on  Mo. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE.  INC. 

another  ESITOE  A  PTTBLIBHSB  service. 
170$  Tlmee  Bldg.,  Ttmee  Bqaare,  N.  T.  0. 
•arHL  K.  'WILSON,  Mgr. 


branch  office  and  district  carrier  system. 
Uses  modern  promotion  methods  based 
on  creating  enthusiasm  and  good-will, 
(rood  record.  Best  of  references.  Box  1756, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

City  Editor:  Capable  taking  full  charge  of 
news  room,  wants  job  on  high-speed  news¬ 
paper.  Twelve  years’  experience.  High¬ 
est  references.  Box  1713,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lizher. _ 

Classified  Manager,  age  32 ;  experience 
highly  coin|>ititive  field.  250,000.  Five 
years’  present  paper.  Prefer  bonus  ar¬ 
rangement,  $100  weekly  goal.  References 
include  2  well-known  men.  former  business 
managers  present  paper.  2  weeks’  notice. 
Box  1791,  Editor  A  Puhlisher. 

Editor,  hard-working  executive,  forceful  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  with  enviable  record  as 
newspaper  builder,  seeks  position  with 
live  daily  needing  expert  services.  Best 
references.  Box  1708,  Editor  A  Publisher 

Editorial  Executive — wide  experience,  knowl¬ 
edge  all  newspaper  departments.  Fine 
-success  record  in  every  job.  Former 
employers  recommend  highly.  'Wishes 
manage  smaller  daily  where  broad  metro¬ 
politan  training  will  prove  definite  asset. 
Box  1749.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Ohio  daily  is  in  the  market  for  good  rotary 
press,  up  to  *24  pages.  Box  1797,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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IT’S  a  pity  that  some  way  can’t  be 
quickly  found  to  give  definition  and 
dignity  to  the  word  “newspaperman,” 
co-ordinate  with  that  enjoyed  by 
“doctor,”  “lawyer,”  “reverend,”  or 
even  “Hon.”  It  is  a  fine,  honest,  sim¬ 
ple  (though  sometimes  compounded) 
term,  and  is  generally  understood  in 
editorial  circles  to  designate  reporters, 
those  who  are  now  making  a  weekly 
salary  on  the  hunt  for  news  and  those 
who  have  jobs  of  directing  the  hunt 
and  preparing  the  quarry  for  public 
consumption.  To  the  public,  the  term 
has  no  such  limits,  and  some  of  its 
proudest  paraders  are  people  to  whom 
the  Lord  denied  the  slightest  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  it.  Too  many  who  would 
be  tossed  out  of  a  news  room  on  sight 
have  worn  it  to  the  disgrace  of  men 
and  women  whose  contribution  to  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  good  is  surpas^  by 
no  other  group  in  this  land.  “News¬ 
paperman,”  thanks  to  alumni  of  de¬ 
funct  tabloids  and  their  Hollywood 
products,  brings  up  the  picture  of  a 
guy  with  bloodshot  eyes,  unpressed 
pants,  whiskered  chin  and  slightly 
used  shirt,  scooping  the  town  when 
his  tummy  is  either  full  of  red-eye  or 
just  recovering  from  a  bat  that  would 
have  killed  the  town  bum.  Taint  so — 
but  we  don’t  know  what  the  innocent 
victims  are  going  to  do  about  it. 


OF  course,  they  are  doing  the  best 
possible  thing  about  it  every  day 
in  the  week.  They  are  doing  the 
newspaper  job  competently  and  com¬ 
pletely,  and  nobody,  not  even  them- 
.'•elves,  knows  what  a  swell  job  it  is. 
How  many  outside  of  newspaper 
shops,  for  instance,  realize  how  ex¬ 
pertly  the  flood  scene  has  been  cov¬ 
ered?  Not  many,  either  in  or  out  of 
the  newspaper  circle.  It’s  taken  for 
granted. 

A  score  or  so  of  men  have  given 
the  country  the  picture  of  devastation, 
utter  misery  and  destruction  of  irre¬ 
placeable  values  wrought  by  the  Ohio 
River.  Most  of  the  writing,  especially 
the  AP,  UP,  and  INS  leads,  has  been 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  In  lan¬ 
guage  that  can  be  understood  by  a 
t*  n-year-old.  the  newspapers  have 
pictured  the  .savagery  of  a  river  that 
mocked  at  man’s  all  but  strongest  de- 
fimses,  the  tragedy  of  cities  caught 
unawares,  the  indomitable  spirit  that 
rose  when  the  waters  ebbed  and  be¬ 
gan  building  again  what  the  river  had 
taken. 

The  men  who  did  the  job  aren’t 
heroes  and  we  aren’t  risking  any  can¬ 
celled  subscriptions  by  pinning  medals 
on  them.  Call  them  “Good  Newspa¬ 
permen”  and  they’ll  prize  it  more  than 
the  bonuses  that  await  them  when 
they  get  home. 

*  •  • 

\S  expected,  the  flood  is  beginning 
to  produce  the  usual  crop  of 
complaints  that  the  news  exaggerated 
the  damage  to  store  and  household. 
Anybody  who  has  ever  been  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  knew  from  the  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  flooded  area  that  the 
major  part  of  the  city  was  high  and 
dry,  and  the  highest  estimate  we  noted 
of  the  flooded  area  was  “one- fifth”  of 
the  city.  City  Manager  Dykstra,  who 
did  a  fine  job  of  organization  when 
fire  was  adding  its  menace  to  dark¬ 
ness,  thirst  and  the  fear  of  the  river, 
capped  an  exhausting  week  with  a 
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statement  that  at  first  glance  indicated 
impatience  with  the  press  and  radio. 

We  read  his  piece  with  care,  com¬ 
pared  it  with  reports  that  had  come 
over  press  wires  to  New  York,  and 
found  two  major  causes  for  complaint. 
One  was  that  the  city  was  “one-fifth” 
submerged.  His  estimate,  and  it 
should  be  accurate,  is  “one-sixth.” 
The  other  important  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  news  and  truth  was  that  factual 
reports  that  the  waters  were  within 
two  blocks  of  Fountain  Square  did  not 
add  the  additional  (and  important) 
fact  that  Fountain  Square  was  and  is 
far  above  the  highest  levels  that  the 
river  attained. 

There  is  reason  in  Mr.  Dykstra’s  com¬ 
plaint,  as  every  merchant  and  news¬ 
paperman  in  the  stricken  valley 
agrees.  The  floods  of  1936  and  1937 
have  impressed  upon  all  newspaper 
{jeople  the  nece.ssity  for  carefully  con¬ 
servative  reporting  of  such  universal 
di.sasters 

Against  this  need  for  caution  lest 
the  recession  of  the  flood  be  followed 
by  a  deeper  recession  of  business, 
stood  the  need  of  presenting  the  facts 
so  sharply  that  the  urgently  immedi¬ 
ate  need  of  assistance  would  be  real¬ 
ized  by  sections  with  unimpaired  re¬ 
sources.  That,  too,  was  done,  as  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Portsmouth,  Louisville,  and 
the  rest  of  the  valley  well  know.  1110 
nation  massed  its  public  forces  and 
equipment.  The  stormy  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  was  stripped  of  Coast  Guard 
crews  and  boats.  Cities  from  New 
England  to  Southern  California  sped 
police  details  to  relieve  the  exhausted 
guardians  of  Louisville  in  caring  for 
half  a  million  homeless  people.  Never 
before,  even  in  war  time,  has  the  Red 
Cross  received  such  spontaneous  re¬ 
sponse  to  its  appeals  for  funds  and 
goods.  In  many  distant  communities 
newspapers  took  the  lead  in  organiz¬ 
ing  rescue  efforts,  and  with  the  great 
stream  slowly  returning  to  its  banks 
ill  the  lower  valley,  the  extremely 
painful  aftermath  of  rehabilitation  is 
already  well  under  way. 


ris  in  that  state  that  civic  and 
commercial  leaders  become  super- 
.sensitive  to  the  possible  effects  of 
news  that  homes  have  been  washed 
away,  homes  that  remain  on  their 
foundations  have  been  made  unhabit¬ 
able  for  weeks,  stores  undermined  by 
30-mile  currents  running  through  and 
under  business  streets,  stocks  ruined 
beyond  recovery,  the  city  faced  by 
debt  that  cannot  be  repaid  in  a  gen¬ 
eration.  Even  if  these  were  facts,  they 
are  not  the  facts  that  a  city  rising 
from  the  mud  wants  to  contemplate. 
Its  wounds  ache  bitterly,  but  its 
thoughts  are  on  what  has  been  and 
can  be  .saved.  Pittsburgh  had  some 
unpleasant  pangs  of  this  kind  after 
last  year’s  flood,  but  Pittsburgh 
quickly  repaired  its  damage  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  six  months  shared  the 
prosperity  of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
Individual  losses  beyond  repair  there 
no  doubt  were,  but  man,  woman,  and 
child,  the  city  quickly  rallied  to  mend 
its  hurts  and  forget  them. 

Cincinnati,  badly  scared  for  a  day 
or  two  and  uncomfortable  for  a  longer 
time,  but  never  hit  so  hard  as  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  will  find,  as  Pittsburgh  did, 
that  the  ultimate  damage  was  not  as 
heavy  as  early  estimates  made  it. 
Louisville,  caught  by  flood  for  the  first 


time  in  decades,  will  have  a  bigger  re¬ 
pair  bill  and  a  higher  toll  of  human 
misery,  but  neither  Louisville  nor 
Portsmouth  nor  Paducah  was  wiped 
off  the  map.  Their  loss  of  life,  heart¬ 
rending  though  it  was,  is  less  than  the 
stupidly  censored  predictions  guessed, 
and  infinitesimal  in  relation  to  their 
total  population.  No  matter  what  the 
destruction  along  the  Ohio’s  banks,  it 
is  a  child’s  spanking  beside  the  horror 
that  swept  San  Francisco  31  years  ago. 

It  is  easy  to  sit  in  a  New  York  sky¬ 
scraper  and  be  philosophical  about 
other  people’s  troubles  a  thousand 
miles  away,  much  easier  than  it  is  to 
hear  and  read  reports  of  misfortune 
that  seem  worse  in  potential  conse¬ 
quences  than  the  calamity  itself,  but 
Ae  warm  and  well-fed  New  York  ob¬ 
server  can  realize  what  is  hidden  from 
people  who  seem  for  the  moment  to 
have  lost  all.  That  is  that  no  vital 
factor  is  destroyed  by  these  floods, 
fires,  and  quakes  that  visit  tragedy 
upon  their  sufferers. 

Six  months  from  now,  the  Ohio  Val¬ 
ley  will  be  bright  again  and  the  flood's 
evil  memories  will  be  dimmed  by 
recollections  of  unwritten  fortitude 
and  heroism,  and  by  plans  for  frustra¬ 
tion  of  or  Man  River’s  next  batch  of 
tricks.  During  that  time,  the  people 
along  Ohio’s  shores  will  need  all  the 
comfort  and  sympathy  their  more 
fortunate  fellows  elsewhere  can  ex¬ 
tend  to  them. 

•  *  • 

Reporting  of  a  different  cast  ap- 
'  peared  on  two  successive  days 
this  week  in  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers.  Roy  W.  Howard,  with  a  long 
string  of  notable  interviews  on  topics 
of  world-wide  interest  and  from 
sources  of  commensurate  importance, 
added  Leon  Trotsky  and  Col.  Franco 
to  his  tablets  of  journalistic  honor. 
This  time,  R.  W.  H.  was  not  roaming 
foreign  lands  in  quest  of  news.  Both 
interviews  were  secured  by  telegraph 
and  cable,  answering  questions  put  by 
the  distant  interviewer.  Both  con¬ 
tributed  measurably  to  the  sum  of  in¬ 
formation  amassed  by  factual  spot 
news  dispatches.  Trotsky’s  long  tele¬ 
gram  especially  adding  a  rich  back¬ 
ground  to  the  mass  executions  of  jx)- 
liticai  opponents  by  the  Stalin  regime. 

This  isn’t  the  objective  reporting  so 
long  held  up  as  a  criterion  for  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism.  It  isn’t  Roy  Howard 
talking  carefully  to  Stalin  and  Trotsky 
and  their  respective  partisans,  or  to 
Franco  and  Largo  Caballero  and  their 
spokesmen,  distilling  their  claims  and 
comments  through  his  own  informed 
mind  and  presenting  a  calm  impartial 
judgment.  That  is  an  ideal,  and  How¬ 
ard  has  approached  it  on  many  occa¬ 
sions,  but  it  is  seldom  a  practical  ideal 
in  situations  of  great  magnitude.  It 
is  anything  but  practical  in  Spain  and 
Russia  today. 

As  this  is  written,  no  response  had 
been  received  from  Largo  Caballero 
to  Howard’s  cable.  Its  addition  to  the 
two  already  published  would  make 
the  news  of  this  week  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  important  additions  to 
the  sum  of  American  information  on 
events  that  may  become  perilously 
important  to  us  before  long.  Discount 
the  partisanship  of  Trotsky  and  Franco 
as  heavily  as  you  can — there  remains 
a  body  of  solid  fact  and  of  opinion 
that  shapes  national  destinies  that  we 
did  not  have  before  and  could  have 
acquired  no  other  way.  Good  news¬ 
paper  work! 


And  while  handing  orchids  to  the 
flood  reporters  and  to  Mr.  How¬ 
ard,  we  are  reminded  that  another 
grand  reporting  job  is  being  done  in 
strike-ridden  Michigan.  Some  con¬ 
servatives  who  don’t  regard  strikes  as 
news  unless  there  is  wholesale  vio¬ 
lence  express  alarm  at  the  generous 
space  and  impartial  narratives  coming 


from  Detroit  and  Flint.  They  reg^l  | 
the  kind  of  news  treatment  given  thi 
strikers  by  large  city  papers  in  theEKt 
as  provocative  of  new  sit-down  strike 
in  many  industries.  It  has  been  whh. 
pered  that  guild  influence  is  gukftn 
the  reporters  and  copy  desks  in  8ht4. 
irig  the  news  toward  labor’s  side. 

Our  unsuspicious  mind  can’t  aceepi 
that  evidence.  The  explanation  sen^ 
much  simpler  and  less  sinister. 
old  newspaper  philosophy  on  strfen 
was  born  in  a  day  when  the  coal 
textile  industries  were  the  fod  ^ 
most  strike  trouble.  These  induaUki 
often  owned  their  communities 
and  soul,  and  where  they  did  not  om 
the  newspapers  they  had  press 
pathy,  as  a  rule,  against  mobs  wUdi 
seemed  to  be  destroying  the  inslisi. 
ment  by  which  all  lived.  Most  dl  da 
news  20  and  30  years  ago  caat 
through  these  newspaper  chaniMl^ 
usually  reflected  the  employer’s  vis*> 
point,  and  it  was  frequent  that  the 
labor  side  was  never  fully  stated  until 
a  special  writer  for  a  metropclIhB 
daily  or  a  syndicate  or  press  servke 
made  it  his  business  to  get  that  stoi;. 

That  idea  no  longer  prevails,  in 
government,  among  newspapers,  orh 
the  white-collar  mass  of  populatka. 
The  locus  of  the  present  strike  is  ns* 
to  labor  wars,  knows  no  special  poUa, 
riot  acts,  or  suppression  of  conslitn* 
tional  rights  that  were  common  in  the 
old  days.  The  motor  industry)  h 
closer  to  the  public  than  cod  «r 
textiles. 

On  the  surface,  in  Detroit,  there  is  so 
irrepressible  conflict  between  unioh 
ism  and  non-unionism.  Belov  thi 
surface,  it  undoubtedly  exists,  and  it 
has  been  aggravated  by  a  series  of  ID- 
considered  acts  on  both  sides.  AO  al 
them  have  been  aired'  and  discnari 
at  length  in  the  press — to  the  exM 
that  there  seems  no  chance  of  it- 
veloping  a  situation  that  kept  the  oai 
industry  ablaze  for  half  a  century  isi 
eventually  maimed  it,  and  .simi)a|^ 
crippled  the  New  England  textile  fsi^ 
tories. 

Slowly  enough,  under  the  lights! 
publicity,  order  will  be  restored,,  tk 
illegal  sit-down  strategy  will  be  odd 
by  its  right  name  and  abandonedj»i 
the  public  will  (whatever  it  may  be) 
on  collective  bargaining  will  be  «»• 
forced. 

•  *  * 

\  CLOSING  word  to  the  guUd.  TV 
Michigan  situation  requirt*  0* 
utmost  in  impartial  reporting.  He 
public  opinion  that  compelled  ni 
papers  normally  sympathetic  to 
ployers  to  report  labor  affairs  hi% 
and  fairly  will  not  tolerate  news 
pected  of  coming  through  chauBll 
over-sympathetic  to  as  yet  unedifc 
lished  labor  claims  and  charge*.  ^ 
repeat  that  we  have  seen  no  eviddB 
of  such  influence  on  the  news,  bd 
there  is  foundation  for  suspicion  in  Ik 
reports  that  the  Flint  strikers  ^ 
deal  only  with  guild  members.  Ifc 
Broun  denies  that  the  guild  has  soep 
this  support  in  its  struggle  for 
nition,  but  he  does  not  reject  it  • 
should,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  ■ 
organization,  but  for  the  welkt* 
the  institution  by  which  the  g*» 
lives.  ^ 

From  a  purely  industrial  stanj^H® 
the  alliance  of  reporters  with  the 
of  L.  confronts  newspapers  withw 
ternal  problems  difficult  but  sohllB 
From  the  editorial  standpoint 
liance  of  reporters  with  either  sid^d 
a  factional  dispute  they  are  assljy 
to  cover  is  repugnant  to  every  pj" 
ciple  of  sound  journalism,  inclu® 
those  that  the  guild  has  set  foiUlP 
ringing  words  at  several  of  ik 
ventions.  The  guild  will  serve  i1® 
its  employers,  the  public  and 
low  unionists  best  by  coui 
the  latter  to  keep  hands  off 
processes. 


